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TO THE READER. 



The cardinal doctrines of this new system 
of philosophy were, last winter, propounded 
in a prefatory Lecture ; which lecture, amend- 
ed and enlarged, is the contents of this book ; 
and the manner of lecture is here observed, 
because the other, common, bookly manner 
of address includes and covers a spurious 
doctrine, and because the colloquial is best 
suited for explanation, best fits an outline, 
and is most manageable by the author ; and 
because this publication, addressed to the 
scientific in general, is also intended as a 
lecture to the medical profession — and 



because of other occasions, which do not 
concern the reader : and discussions, lec- 
tures, &c. are here spoken of, conveniently 
to exhibit the application and rapid deve- 
lopment which the system admits of. 

N.B. It is not literary composition, but 
the truth and the method of irrefutable de- 
ifnonstration which are pretended to. 



* London i November, 1834. 



OUTLINES, 

ETC. 
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I, That Omoipotenoe which at the beginning 
created permanent existences, and combined with 
them the operative principles of future change 
wrought under the direction of that Omniscience, 
which, before the beginning, saw the working-to- 
gether, the continuance, ^nd the end of all things % 
He who created substance gave, at the same time, 
to tli^at substmice its nature ; He who destined suc-^ 
cession decreed its order ^ — the maturity and per^i- 
fection which He has permitted, spring from only 
their ordained sources ; and growth and decay never 
conunence but to run their appointed careers. All 
things arjB under btw. He who now (by laws wbidbt 
were froip the beginning) mic^es, regulates the ve^ 
locity, ^d, with move than mathematical accuracy, 
guides, in its preciintate and devious course, everjr 
atom of tbue dust which is mingled with the blast of 
the whirlwind : He now (by the alike fiats of crea- 
tion) fixes the ch^nge^ orders the succession, and 
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#taides the career of every particle of tliat dust 
fench he has mingled with the breath of life.* i 
!. He who gave to substance life, gave ta 
[ jban the mind ; and as the living substance 
ma, BO has the tliinking mind, its source, and 
groivtli, and means, and time of gvowth i^point^ 
ed. He who has decreed that the eagle, which 
soars above the ninds, and the while with pene- 
trating eye surveys through clonds the objects of 
its extended and still extending prospect ; He who 
has destined the swiftest and mightiest inhahltfuit 
of air to spring, by sloiv incubation, from the mo- 
tionless and inert shell, and in its maturity of poweif 
to owe its strength and fleetness, and the extended 
prospects of its highest soarings, to the growth (by 
measured means and times) apixiinted to that feeble 
nursling which had its feebleness protected and its 
horizon bounded by the narrow confines of a pa- 
rent's nest : ffe— the God of all — has ahke decreed 
that the intellect of man — sudden to appreciate^ 
and strong to comprehend — shall spring from a Bke 
feeble and embrj'o beginning : and that the mighty 
mind, which soars beyond all mundane elemcittaj 
and through the mists of sense and error, sees 
clearly the objects of its extended and still extend- 
ing prospect, shall (in its maturity of power) owe 
its extended views and highest soarings to the 
growth (by measured nieang and times] appointee) 
to that weak intellect whose widest views and 
highest soarings were boimded by the narrow con- 

• " And breathed into his nostrils tlie breath gf life, and 
ioan became a living' soul." — Gen. ii. 7. ' ' ''■■■.■■•"' 



&ies of a oradle. The growth of the intellect,, ag 
the growth of die living body, has its times measured 
and its means appointed* 

)S4 iiencey however strenuously mal-tuition majr 
eoDdeavour suddenly to elevate the uninstructed 
mind to the higher departments of science, by 
omitting to in(^ulcate first a thorough knowledge of 
elementary things, and by conmiittuig, to yet babe«^ 
ID science, the management of truths, which requiro 
Himanbood of intellect to master, however strenu^ 
OMAly.aiieh tuition may commence its teachings, and 
however dexterously it may, in proceeding, substi* 
tute Sot '9, real knowledge of real things, their verbal 
deteriptions, definitions cleverly worded, and words 
imHh. their wordy meanings — however laboriously 
Bdieh tuition may heap line upon line, and precept 
Hpoft* precept, vain are its ^^ grinding" monitions, 
vain is lall its labour ; it gives none but a superficial 
knowledge of the empty verbiage of science— *^for. 
the order of the means is appointed. 

> .4.. And howev^ well the philosophic teacher may 
sel^t and arrange the materials of knowledge, may 
proceed^ little by little, from inference to inferencjs, 
through the more and more expanded, and com* 
pound to the most complicated parts of science, 
and> ultimately to a view of the whole system: still 
ai^ the* objects of science expand, the mind to com- 
prehend; must expand also, the intellect must grovf 
in vigour, and the time of its growth is appointed. ■ 
- -6. Hence, it is only by time and by succession of 
means that the uninitiated mind can perceive the 
meaning of the word "science," or of the word 



"demonstvatioii." For to know what, in natttrt?' 
and extent, Ulose things are which these wnrd«f 
refer to, rei|iiires a previous acquaintance wilii mimy':' 
of the simple objects and simple trnths of sciencfrc' 
repeated views of diversities and similarities ; retCe-*' 
rated conteniplations of the connected many a*' 
the isolated one, and of the isolated one as th»ii 
connected many; repeated nieditationtt of datan 
and inference; much practice in selecting, infers' 
ring, and siinimiiig up various aecuniulations ofit 
evidence (the diverse grounds of assent) ; and thiit' 
much practice in close thinking, which gives to tive'' 
groiviug mind acciu-ate discrimination, clear jJi-" 
straction, and ready classification, and gives an ability ' 
to follow iiiiperplexcd through complicated trains' 
of intricate reasoning ; but above all, educates to- 
that art and established habit of adopting close in-'- 
ference which (and which only) to the power o* 
aeeiftff adds the power oi feeling the truth ; eiULhtin^ 
the mind (with a very rare ability) tmbiassed to em- 
braceit." FuUy to understand then what "s«ienoe'* 



" "He 19 a sincere aearclier after Uie truth." A ^ram- 
for his suiii'cliing ! Every person who is tolerated bysocvety 
Tsho is not a professed bigot is " a searcher after the trutli,'' 
There is no merit in sincerely and earnestly searching att«» 
the imih. Any peraon can, and every person does gnnre^ 
But of llie many searahers- after, how few. when tlie trotli. 
is before ihcm, ore able to embrace it! Because they 
search for something of n pre -determined funded form— 
Bometliin^ ihat will hy nicely tilting add to the harmonyr 
supply tlic delicieaiiies, and coiiueet aod increase tliD eJitcnt 
of their jiresent notions ; ibey search for aonielliin^ which 
16 enriching'. But truth comes in aa unexpecied shape, and 
ad of uflferin^ harmony, tenders discord imd confiision i 



i», or what ^^ demonstratiQn " 18-— common ag thes^^- 
words are in the mouth-^requireft an amount ^ 
knowledge attainable only through a long train a^- 
tuition 3 knowledge which^ in the present state oft 
medicid education, few of you professors of medi-^ 
cine, you babes of science, have attained : ao4- 
knowledge, the road to which the worn and hack-* 
nejred in the ways of error cannot approach but- 
by the loss of many previous attainments, and tQ> 
pursue which requires more travel of thought, more* 
^ort of investigation, and more time for medita- 
tion, than the elder professors of medicine, in their> 
decrepitude of age, and increasing feebleness o£ 
ii^ttUecty can ever give again to any subject-*-know-»: 
liddge > which (low as it may appear) is so hi^ la- 
the ord^ of intellect and truth, that of the presentf 
genei^ation of medical professors, few of those ij$r 
the yellow iesi, few oi science's gray-headed tyros^ 
e¥er wiU attain it. 

6. Of the time and of the means necessary to; 
enable the miod to eemprekend&lly what ^' scienee'^: 
is, take especial notice, and in considering sciential 
Qfte<£c]iw by the short description I give, bear in 

truf!h, instead of connectiog and adding to, can often lie 
eofy obtained by expellifig T^ons of^ present notions. &^ 
tbot acquieitioA of tru^i, instead of enriching as expeetefLfi 
makes numerically pooi>er», and men meditate on the number 
of their notions; and when truth presents itself with '^Giva 
mp all and follow me/' instead of admitting and embracing^ 
nen continue tihrough li£e mncetre and pitiful, " earnest and 
imbecile aearchers after the. truth :" or at best "men mo»t^. 
do with truths as untrained whelps do with reptiles— pursue 
at mndom many tiH they gcit at one, then mangle it and 
Icmre it." 
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your continued remembrance, that the decreed of 
nature are against your euddenly understanding it; 
and as feelings of dissatisfaction and strcing objec- 
tions, one after another, arise m your minds as I 
proceed, talie care not to flatter yourselves with tht 
supposition that the fliekcrings of imugiiiation, 
which will be excited in and whiffled througli your 
infantile and imaginative minds by the mere thought- 
less audition of ray words, is any reality of know- 
ledge. Do not dehide yourselves by assuming that 
you understand wliat is told you ; for remember that 
educated as you have been — in your present state of 
general and medical ignorance — it is not possible by 
a few short phrases to communicate that knowledge 
which it is the work of time and meditation, and 
the object of full tuition, to give. And remember 
that your present ignorance would make any at- 
tempt to give you concisely a speedy understand- 
ing of sciential medicine, or of any other science, 
almost absurd ; for you have yet no discriminating 
acquaintance with even the verbal signs by whicit 
knowledge is communicated, and addressing you — • 
telling you what 1 undertake to teach — in the lan- 
guage of science, would be (and so far as I do it 
will be) only wording the contract in an unknown 
tongue. And while I am laying before you some 
valuable truths, for the purpose of pacifying you 
petulant hrata of science to the labour of further 
thought and investigation, remember that I am only 
attempting with pearls what I know would be better 
effected by baubles, and that, at the risk of my giv- 
ing, and with the certaintj' of your somehow obtain- 



■ifl&i 9f Hoo^i^^fe"^ ^^ UWe, which pniC2J^s<T«^ 
fiiiactipnal scraps which .blind. ^ . .^ 

\ 7« And i|; ifi because of^ and as the only ine^ofi 
|)f^ holding any distinct communication with, ypujr 
pr^s^nt ignorance — as the only means of comuuL* 
nicatipg any definite ideas to you habitually vague 
tl^^inkers — and as the only means of ultimately in^ 
fusing correct perceptions into minds apt to misr 
und^rBtand — that I refer to geometry, or to the 
pure science, aa the especial objects for your attenr^ 
ii(H). And to avoid also the necessity of deciding 
>at the conunencement of the investigation (or 
previously) .what proof and demonstration are in 
the ^bMract (questions^ a right decision of which 
requires the kpowledge and intellect which are of 
ulUm^te acquisition), to avoid this great obstacle at 
the outlet, I, in stating my part of the contract in. 
v/erbal representation, narrow the undertaking I 
meditate, I do not, mark you, undertake to show 
how the truths of medicine can be demonstrated— 
I.dp Qot^Aindertake tp apply proof to medicine ; but 
in my title and. detailed explanations, I only uader*- 
take to, show. how the truths of medicine can be 

■iU>i "ill • ■ ■ • 

Remonstrated, as well as the truths of geometry,, op 
of ^fij^^j^ure sciences, are demonstrated — how medl** 
cfff!^, c^fK^he, proved as. well as geometry or arith- 
^i^i^j^ jp^pyed; that is, how to apply to medicine 
-j^Aff^ ''^^^^^ sciences) as much as is now appli^ 
te,|^metry: or arithmetic, that which is demojai* 
j^tn^ positive proo^ certainly oa much as any 
td^g^n human knowledge is. And as, in stating 
llMe^,, latent of my undertakings so in describlqg 
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wBat acientiBl medicitie is,' I eoiiatantly refer to the^ 
pure sciences, the only things which in deBcribiity 
l)y comparison (as is Iieie neceBsary) Bcleiirtal - 
medicine caii be referred to. And tliough 1 shaft ■ 
hereafter point out what pi-oof in the abstract isj'' 
and desci"il)e wliat, under every dirersity of argtt'' ' 
iiient, constitutes demonstration, I sItaU do so,' 
not that sciential medicine miiy be referred to or" 
tested by any description of mine, Irat merely fot' 
explanation — alwaj'B remembering, that notwith- 
standing any description I may give, or any tbing< 1 
may assert, of tlie pure sciences, and nutwitl».'i 
standing any elision of language I may use, it xt' 
always the pure sciences themselves which 1 refer 
and appeal to. They, as references, will iiasJBtiiip 
forming or coiTeeliiig any perceptions which ths 
few persons who can apply to them may have Kt;. 
the commencement of the investigation, and' hy 
referring any diversity of judgment whicli muy (and 
I anticipate that much will) arise during the futsra' 
prosecution of the investigation, to the pure sciences 
as umpires, sciential medicine will be able, under 
their instructions and dictations, to decide as cor- 
rectly, as positively, and as unanswerably, as the 
pure sciences themselves decide. 

8, But no reference to the pure scienecs, how- 
ever pointed and constant; no declaration of such, 
reference, however explicit and often repeated ^ 
nothing which I can say will prevent you, of me- 
dical intellects, constantly adverting for guidance 
to the fautastical creatures of your ever-creative 
L-r-influciitial iviaginationB. In thus rfferring^ 
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theioemlMNrs of the nedical,pxx>feBk»u)ii to geometry 
aBdaidtbmetic, I am.awace that in&ttad of thereby 
gJTing them aaydefiuite idea — instead of thereby 
tmsiag b^ve their perceptions any specific poij^t 
to Jie arrived at, I am (as in giving patients data to 
think upon*) only adding to their materials, widen-r 
ing their field, of delusion. For the medical pro- 
fession, liberally educated in the learned languages, 
well acquainted with the signs of ideas, much prac« 
lised in ^remembering, and little used to thinking — 
remembering every thing and deciding nothings* 
have so little acquaintance with things signiiied ; 
are so much abroad in Uie regions of thought, and 
so juddenly bewildered when they enter, or attempt 
to travel in, the departments of pure reason, that 
their notions of the pure sciences are such as I can 
neret observe nor attempt to describe without ^trong 
feeUngs of derision. 

fl. Tliere are some of the profession, and many 
of mankind, unconscious (for they never had the 



* Crive to the conmonaHty of patients materiais to think 
upon, or 1^ them procure their materials themselves ; and 
in one hour, and from one fact, they will obtain, and to 
their full satisfaction establish, their doctrines of medicine; 
and they will set up their crude notions in opposition to the 
researches of ages and the dictates of the whole of creation : 
and by their incipient wisdom, or by their feelings, they will 
either prescribe what is g'ood for themsdves, or they will 
feftfier your endeavours, i>r modify yoor treatment, by the 
meddling inferences of their common-sense intellects. And 
verilythey have their reward — for of all patients none are 
so difficult to cure as those who can cure themselves, and 
none so rardly i^eoover. It is in medicine a» it is in law— ^ 
"'He who is a doctor tahinaelf has, a laol for a patient." 



ifeelingj that reason has any thing to do with arith- 
ineCic : witli tliem that gcience is but the arrange- 
■feg of figures in separate rowSf according to nilefl 
^MHniles suggested by chance, and established by 
i-jchoolmasters, and the well working of wlw^ 
-riways gives (no one knows why) " the answer." 
3'' "10. And there are some of the profession (and 
*AiB "some" is many) who admit— cordially be- 
t^teve — ^that there is reason in arithmetic ; that the 
•*niiole of the science is founded on it ; and yet to 
'^Iheir perceptions the signs of arithmetic and tiie 
tMngs signified, are as inseparable, and as mncti 
'one thing, as witchcraft is; and they either cannot 
point out an individual inference in the whole 
science ; or to them the reason in arithmetic is a 
sui generis something ; which possesses nothing in 
common with any "other reason," but a something 
wliich (like the things signified) is so intimately 
blended with the signs made use of, that by uo dis- 
associating process (or abstraction) of mind can 
tliey separate either from the other ;^ and they 
cannot conceive how any proofs like the] proofs'of 
arithmetic, can be attained by any other means than 
the working together of the nine units of arith- 
metic. Yet such men, in books and conversation, 
Bmatter learnedly about the nature of units, the 
integrity of numbers, acctu-ate operations, trains of 
minute calculations, uniformity of result, "arith- 
metical reason," and "reasoning arithmetically;" 
"mathematical investigation of cause and effect," 
" mathematical minds," and "arithmetical proof." 
"They decide positively what the science can and 
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what it cannot do-^and talk peremptorily, as if 
aoriAmetie reasoned by dieir permission: the appro- 
iMitions and condemnations they scatter being in 
85rniphony with their exhibited appearance of learn- 
ing; and if, when their wary circumspection is 
asleep, you examine what their vetos and condem- 
nations rest upon, you find that in their youth the 
iMistinado drove them through (or through the signs 
cf) Tulgar firactions, almost to trigonometry; and 
ainee their youth, to keep their learning up, they have 
regularly exercised their intellects in the climacteric 
arithmetic of pounds, shillings, and pence. 

11. And there are some of the profession (and 
ihose, more numerous than occasions for them, are 
few) whose therapeutical attention is especially di- 
Tected to the strengthening of intellects more erring 
.than their own — who, in studying the mysteries of 
/the ^^mind diseased," contrive to mix, without 
blending, metaphysics and medicine together. These 
tell you of the influence of body on mind, and 
mind on body, they (each by his own standard) 

measure the powers of reason, the capacity of 
mind ; and they (having read that others were) are 
ddighted with the reasonings of arithmetic. ^' How 
accurate ! How clear ! What excellent tests of the 
mental powers ! What valuable diagnostics of in- 
sanity the reasonings of arithmetic afford !'^ they 
exclaim one minute, and the very next moment 
examine and decide on the insanity of a patient, by 
plying him with questions on some part of arith- 
metie which has no reasoning in it. 

12. Such are some of the pitiful and in effect la- 



mcutable notiouB ■which you profetsorB of scientific 
iiieiliuiiie in general have of om: of the ticienceti which 
adejitiH,! medicine appeals to. Of tlie otlter sci- 
ence eHpeciaily appealed to — geometry — tl»e uotionit 
of the profeHiiiou are still niore erratic ; tlieir iHig" 
understuu dings still bri>a<ier. 

13. Place geometry before a pliybician; induce 
him to apply his intellects to it : he observes that 
the lineii and their parts are not uumbcred ae tit% 
lines on the face of his wiitcli ui'e, nor have they, 
like the liiies of geography, their names written oti 
them — they are not labelled as they ought to be; and 
then he readw the demonstration, and reiMling sees iu 
it a number of large letters, which spelling no word, 
and folidvvijig one another without any small letters 
between them, arc to his literary intellects bat the 
blind huddling together of instruments only fit n> 
begin proper uamirs with, or to start with aftw fuU|. 
stops. And having discovered these, toliim,n»-.. 
niiest imperfections, he finds courage to gueas for 
himself a little, and the scribe in a dead language. 
Taliuatly accuses geometry (the plainest of all 
FCBBoners) of intentional oltscurity: ami thruwia|(,j 
aside the book, he decides all who puzzle and mys-u 
tiSy tlieir minds by studying such an uniiitelUgible 
science, " well enough fitted for carpenters ; but 
useless and intolerable to any gentlemim who ba« 
an elegant taste for polite literature." 

14. Some other of the profession there iue [luid 
akin to these are some minor geometers), who 
being ignorant of the history of geometry, unuc- _ 
qaainted \>'itli Uie diirk fiud intricate be^^'ilderulents 
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and kees controvemes which in its infancy sur^ 
raimded and aswled it^ or the new truths whick 
Sigt 'dftev age h^t heea added ta it; or beiug wAxk^ 
enced by ^eir notions of soienee in general; misled 
by geometry 's apparently fixed state of perfection^ 
and impressed with the force of its reasonings ; m-^ 
stead of regarding the present science of geometry as 
» grmillh from little beginnings-*^a product of mudlf 
laiioui^-^an accifanilation of many centuries ; the]p 
look upon it as' a wonderful something, which witb^ 
out b^h came^ and without growth was matured ^ 
they tbiidc it was giveny like a flash of lightnings 
suddenly to the world, or, that like some goddess of 
wisdom and arms, it sprung at once in full matu- 
rity, and fully armed, from the brains of some 
Jupiter, going forth subduing all opposition otf 
opinion,' taking all men's intellects captive, con- 
quering and to conquer. Such a marvellous and 
wonder-working thing is geometry to them. 

15. Prom others of the profession select a pby- 
sician ; plaee before him a book of geometry — point 
ou* the lines and angles, and read tlie demonstra- 
tion to him ; show him how one inference is drawB 
from another, and another drawn from that ; notion 
the tvorkings of his inward feelings— mark whafe 
emotions creep over him more and more, as " inta 
the porches of his ears you pour the marvellous 
difitilment," and you will find that the physiciaa 
receives feom geometry, while listening to its demon- 
strations, Hiuch such sensations as tJie rustic nursery 
giri veeewes from astri^gy, while having her nati^ 
vity^»st bk the closet of some Jew eonjiorer. She 






IjiPB / heard pf unconimon aod mysterious means 
knowledge, nf t^idden ageucjea, of lueii- pgg&esB< 
te powers which common men can form no notiotS 
'-'; by which things that cannot be seen," n(tt 
iFched into, nor found outby any common meim^ 
tire mierringly foretold ; she thinhs of what she b& 
lieard, and full of wonder watches the astrology 
draw his lines and angles, hears him talk t^ 
squares, and wonders by what supernatural meaw 
dumb figures can communicate the future : aha 
stares and thinks, and thinks and stares, till hif 
awe-struck ignorance throws ivhiteuess and woiidf^ 
into her face, then seeing the conjuror read, hu 
Hebrew "backwards," her mind staggers, her fil- 
ings are overcome, slie swoona, and thinks no longer. 
So the physician lias heard of peculiar reagoj;!- 
ings, of the mysterious agency of sy^nbois, of jueaiw 
of inference inscrutable to common sense, <>f ifl^ 
possessed of superior powers, gifts of geniuSi tb^it 
common juinds can form no notion of; by whicS 
they reason unlike other men, by which things ill- 
visible are seen, and the occult laid open. IVe- 
possessed by these notions, his mind meditates oa 
them M'hile listening to the demonstration pi 
geometrj'j and full of wonder he looks at tlie angles 
and letters; and his expectant understanding, puz- 
zled, gropes for (while fearing to obtain) som§ 
glimmering of that revelation wliich would show 
wonderful and endless powers to be resident in 
what is, to common eyes, a simple circle ; and 
his common-sense soul marvels what that superr 
ifK^ioual power can be which proves a line whicl^ 
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liimseif sees, *^ long as a needle, and broader than 
{he edge of a Tancet," to be length without breadth,' 
and proving silences all opposition of opinion ; he 
stares at the lines and thinks, and thinks and staresf 
again— till a subdued sense of the littleness and 
inability of his intellect convinces him that the^ 
genius of geometry gives to her favourite sons, the 
mystic power of forming oval and angular percep- 
tions, with the power of arriving at conclusions 
i)y some secret art of thinking backwards ; despair 
comes over his intellect, vacuity visits his face — he 
looks unutterable things — and his powers of mind 
fainting, he ends the demonstration. 

16. Such are the impressions, such are the fan- 
tastical notions, which you of the profession gene- 
rally entertain of the pure sciences ; and when you 
Daniels condescend to give a verdict on sciential 
medicine and myself, such are the materials which 
you bring to judgment. And when I say that me- 
dicine can be proved as well as geometry is proved, 
persons whose minds are not capacious enough to 
coniprehend the reasonings in " The Rule of 
'Three;" persons who never did read, and with the 
understanding never could read, a single proposition 
in gebmetry ; and persons who do not know their 
own meaning of the word ^* impossible,'' set them- 
selvies up for judges, arrogantly put their empty 
opinions in opposition to demonstration, and de- 
clare ''It is impossible!" deciding on things 
they know nothing about as positively as a pinafored 
school girl decides on the sublime mysteries of 
theology ; and, for departing from their methods of 
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tlwiikiog, condemn mo with ae mucli sincerity as) 
tli€ pretty pouting one casts her anathemas »t ally 
who do not enibruce the metaphyBica of her Chruh^ 
tianity. ■ I 

17- " But while the pure scienccB are the ap*r 
proved means by whidi the art and the habit aSr 
right reasoning are so generally inculcated; Mid while; 
geometry and arithmetic arc so constantly appealed] 
to in nil systems of science, is it," yon and thej 
scientific will hbIc, "isittruethattbe members oftb^' 
medical profession, who appeal' so incoiitrovertiblyi 
learned, arc in resilityso ignorant of right rcasrniing; 
as the entertaimng eucIi notions of pure scienoc^ 
ivould imply — is it true ? " From appearance 1 ap- 
peal to fact. Look at that medical man, of adeatifio 
^tainnieuts — the learned professor in a leameti 
profession. Hear him c?cpatiate on the wide rangv. 
of knowledge, on the nature and extent of science^.. 
the excellency of experimental philosophy,. &a 
inarch of intellect, the magnitude of recent diBco^i 
vcriea, Mark with what facility of critJci«ia h»\ 
advertfi to the doctrines of aiitif)\iity and tlie delun 
slons of dark twfes; how glowingly he feels thff 
su}>ei'ior beauties of modern medicine — how he at* 
tribtiteB tbeni to, Jind rejoices in, the tlifTueion of 
kii<*wledge, and exults under the mighty workings' 
t>£ lihvral education. Hearken to his ivnrds : harb 
with what peiHttration he looks into ever}' scienot^ 
and with what a comprehensive grasp of intellect, 
he perceives all the sciences' working togrtiie^^' 
each aidii>g each— to the eHectiug uf a high and 
ftighty liftin^r-iip of human nature (to him a tasted 
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ctmsumraation Bvre). LiBten while he (who hasy 
doubt not, well wrigfaed) admits, in words of warmeflft; 
gi^itude, the weighty obligations medicine is undefy^ 
the heavy debt she owes, to her sister scieuees^- 
" they educated her!" Hark, how familiar he is 
vKth her history; he knows who converted her, ami 
tells who taught her how to think ; he dilates on,' 
he imprdves her in, her art of reasoning ; and hotr 
beautlfidly, by dilating on, he expands the accuracy 
of her moral proof ! Hear him compare it to the. 
proofs of other sciences, and listen while he who- 
touches all things, and weighs alt he touches, teU» 
you what cef^tainty in tlie abstract is ; he kiiowsy 
he says, what ** positive proof *' is, and doubtlestf 
'tis the f^ll appreciation of his mind which make* 
his tongue so strangely struggle for utterance ; fo» 
m^rh his inteijections — mark with what notes o£ 
.admiration he gives vent to the acute delight he 
feels in cbntemplating accurate (Hscriimnatioi>; mark 
how he luxtrriates on reason's first principles, andy 
ba^que^i^g,^ drinks deeply the concentrated essence 
of undeniable intuitive truth ; till, to the seemingy 
Ms mind running, xiot, wallows in the riches of in^* 
controvertible inference, and his ungovernable feel- 
ings, brimful of ecstasy, wanton in the purity and 
^^kctUxms of the pure sciences. His teaching 
ce^MSi^s — and hark ! loud plaudits pour upon him 
{the votume^speaking tell«^tale offerings of the 
pi^rompt to ifeel) '^ and notice what humble indications^ 
indici^ his humUe thanks^ while he, with vkibla 
deUghty^ acutely tastes the sweetness of the recom^ 
pesM; 90^ while he«o obuinsthe |ich reward. <if 



I toBiiest labour — man's beat gift to man — Belf-uppror 
I Mffioit. Rare is irisdoiii, and great is the privilego 
I tf being taught by the wise ; and glows not tbi} 
■ fteart with high-directed gratitude for the privilege 4j| 
I Mng taught by him whose teaching seenni to travi^ 
ft jbe remotest confines, and to fathom the deeped 
Panths of science; for the privilege of sitting flt 
mite feet of a medical Gamaliel, whose coniprebeaf^ 
I Mve words pour forth in seeming floods of truth ; 
I UK hunibleEt man by learning made the pruudcat 
I specimen of human nature — who knows 60 mxain 
I' iK'mediciiie that " 'tis safetj' to be near him euve." 
|'4et near bini then, and ask him, wJio beeoia to, 
[Allow all truths, what individual truth he kuuw«.j 
LASd watch his humble nature change: mark wt^ 
I'^hat bltiBtering eoudemnation he will scorn the 
I silly littleness tliat asks for atoms ; then admit t^ 
KnlB^ty magnitude of the much he knotvs, nnd 3tsk 
Mlbn what part of medicine he knows best ; and (i£ 
Uk tells you) aak him Aoio he knows it — and th«Q 
Hfebrk ?-ith what noisy pettishness, and Hneering 
Hbnsure, he will scoiT at you of no authority, fot 
Hptring to inquire into the pretensions of himiieU 
Wtoi brothers of great names. But fear not bia 
^pBlBiness ; press him to tell you what is the evih 
■■fnce, what is the reasoning by which he know^o^Q 
jfijlffm of the much he has pretended to ; and wlieq 
Hi shuffles from your sifting, as shuiSc soon irn wil{j 
^■H him that broad assertions and fine appearance^ 
^HH cover much of emptiness. And if that telling 
^■ndd mikke him more boisterous still, fuiut nut a,f 
Hft noisiness; bid him bid his much perturbed 
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spirit te«^ ftnd tell him liiaA he is a '^ great auUuiH 
tityy ^^thttl his writtngs are abroad ; and if that io«t 
tfitaatloii gims no quiet to his tonguej and if yon 
iira ac^fiudnted with sciential medicine, tell him it ip 
pity which prevents philosophy ungsrbing the prte 
telinoiis which ave it fiir only the loud lai^ of 
4ieriltotiy or the ftrmly fixed finger of scorn. AsnI 
do jftni through life beware of that high and ampb 
wisdoAi which neidier rests on, nor includes, any 
tlAlig thtt in underling ; beware of that great know^ 
led^ which has no little knowledge in it ; of tlMlk 
great learning which is not made of parts ; of tbosa 
compreheusive truths which are not composed of 
little trulils ; of those great truths which are nfld 
ttnde df atoms : that is, be not deluded by those 
dl^ilM appearances of much learning, which often 
^sidMef iftkteh' real emptiness of intellect. 
' Jft' 'It is^wtth doctrines as it is with trees, they 
Aiti^feie first planted, then watered and trained, be-' 
fore-fhrit^sto be gathered of them. And if you wish 
lO'lfimuse yoarsetves with idly unriddling motives 
WUioli ^itt«' beyond liie sway of your influence, take 
e^pedlsft hotice, that the right method of planting 
niew doctrines is not the right method of causing 
their didly growtii ; and, remember that in the des- 
tined order of things, the planting and the growing 
both precede the gathering of fruit ; and the plant- 
iiig'is-4r6t to be done. Looking at the first recep-* 
tibn* which the new doctrines of men have ever 
BiH^I^HxJ had, leads common consideration (would 
{eafl'd gardener) into the question whether the me- 
tUdd'bf planting was right : and the little success-*^ 
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-the greut ftiilings — which hure ahraya tttteiided iKe 
-methods hitherto pracUsed, and liiiman nat««i 
plainly require, and urg;ently advise, that the doc- 
trines of aeieiitial medicine he proponnded by » 
jiew niethod of planting. 

19. It i» the blind, fantastical, ignorant and HU 
trtic cant of the age, that diffidence and ii\odeBty«* 
■the inseparable attendiuits on, the charactevlsHe^ 
of, true wisdom ; that " u little learnuig is a dan- 
gerous thing ;" that "shallow draughts" of tntti) 
"intoxicate tlie brain;" " drink deep or taste not," 
arc the first precepts of teachers, tlie great lesMQ 
of the moratistu, tlie nicasui^d titttlu of the paeM, 
and the revered doctrines of all those who ikvbt 
" tasted" a " shallow drauglit" of real learniug-^ 
who do not know what wisdom is, who iievei* clmnk 
the living waters of the well of trutli. * The inoU*'. 
cation of such doctrines, together \vilh the i»'e*Bpt 
that " it is your duty to bow respectfully to ' aH 
those who huve obtained the respect of others,'' is 
the curse which every father throws upon hia cliil-^ 
dren — ^the well-adapted contrivance by wiiich every 
Kiyepil is kept a bigger fool than his teacher; it. 

_^" Moral philosophers (Dr. Watts for inatatJcG) inculiiaC*. 
Ir£ffidence as the cliarac tori s tic of tlie soundly learned, and 
iecry confidence, and yet (almost in the same page) give 
directions how to prevent the mind roceiving any tincrari. 
of that coofidence aad positiveness which lliey say study HS 
the pure sciences is apt lu give; thereby out of tliuir own. 
mouths showing-, that that knowledge which is of all know- 
ledge the soundest is the least likely to g-ive, and best suited 
to take away, that feeling of diffidence which is miiiuametj 
xiesly. , 



ienehca 4iiffideace-^takeB away -all mauly depend- 
€mee on aelf^^eprives, at ance, the whole human 
jaoe-of all individuality, making every mau a dri- 
TelUng BOUneatity; the evaaive <^ we" I so con- 
stantly meet with, leaving to mankind no one ad- 
vancer; not a single defender of the truth; but 
making every child of Adam a time-serving wor- 
jfthipper of any many-headed fool that looks frightr 
iuL And the ten thousand times ten tliousaud 
jorms in which, such doctrines are presented — the 
skill with which they are cunningly matted toge- 
iher-r— their universal influence on mankind — the 
itevttr-failing power which they have to turn the eyes 
Af all men from the truth to looking at one another, 
mid thj^ craftiness with which they are applied to 
tiumanil^'B best feeling9, and mingled with the 
truths of heaven, present a matter of amazement 
which notdiing but revelation can unravel ; — it is 
kecaose he :Comes and he works as an angel of light. 
'The concoction and the diffusion of these doctrines 
are tibejcrafty doings of the devil — die master-work 
of Satan, by which he, under the semblance of the 
amiable, cozens man to abandon reason — to forsake 
the guide which his Creator gave him when he 
ivkhdrew himself. 

20. Such are the established doctrines of the age 
r-Hnich is their source, and such are their efiects. 
IBut (when the controlling feelings are quiesqent) 
action is a thing for self, but doctrines are dealt out 
Ito others ; thus I am bid, *' be modest,*' " state 
your doctrines with becoming diffidence,'' ^^ pay 
Mspectto your seniors/^ ^^ be humble^" an^ I, by 



inunaii nature's actions, have been able to ii]t«v)(x^ 
-MKh advice. I find that such precepts IhenU^ 
-translated are, "Stoop truth and you, that error aod 
I J may trample on you both ;" 1 find that while cudt 
^^^ecept- dealers preuch humility to others, each set* 
vAimaelf up as a Btand;ii*d fur all men to measure b^ 
I'^d measures all men by the standard he has s^ 

■ Wp — he knoiving, and being positive of, every things 
Wl Tell a man who never proved one truth, tJiat y<4 
|-i](DBpect all human knowledge can be denionstratetV 
I Jtbd he well knows, he is positive ; it is inipossiWe^ 

■ ]knd yet he will tell you too how long it will ret|oiia 
k to put the deniomitrations into woriis, and to coOf. 

riict the system of all human knowledge ; and il 
the month he has allowed you the work is not 

■ Accomplished, )te will wonder i^hat you ore about, 
m fiai scoff at your inability : then show him how to 
I Vo what he avers " impossible," Eintl he forthwith 
B«rill show you how to do it better, and violent^ 
n^^ensure uliat you have done. Each man virulently 
K Ridges and suddenly condemns every thing whic^ 
K 1fc>es not harmonize with his adopted notioua ; foolp 
I appeal tu fools; and, united, would visit with d^t 
I Mruction, if they could, every truth which doee aof^ 
I telly with the creed they hold. Petulant, turbuJeii% 
I iWMl intolerant is human nature. 

P ; , 21. Ill thinkers who look not to truth have evBf 
I ^U8 referred new doctrines to their preconceived 
W ^tions, and have tolerated or condemned, by theU 
I Ipere prc-judgings — such a decider has human na* 
I fore ever been, uioi^t censuring that which leatit nc> 
W JtDids with error, and must condemning — that truth 
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Which 19 the most corrective. And soon as the 
name of sciential medicine had been uttered, be- 
fore one doctrine had been whispered, sudden con- 
demnation was cast upon the science and myself : 
from every person to whom the name had gone sud- 
den censure was received; condemning epithets 
«o6n poured thickly in 5 '^ stuff;" " all moon- 
ishine;" " silly notions ;" ^' mistaken notions alto- 
gether ;** '^ nonsense ;" ^' arrant nonsense no 
doubt ;" *' doctrines founded, no doubt, on some 
fundamental error ;" " great folly ;" " doctrines 
Tvhich he dare not openly advance;" "which he 
dare not give a glimmering explanation of;" 
^' quackery ;" ^* silly doctrines ^\hich I will under- 
take to refute and expose in a moment." *^ A silly 
man;" "led astray by some error;" "whose 
iiead is fall of mistaken notions ;" " ^ well-mean- 
ing young man that I am sorry for ;" ^^ that I 
pity;" *^ a person who ought to be put imder the 
care of his friends ;" *^ a poor fellow who has no 
friends to take care of hiih ;" " a junior practi- 
tioner led astray by the ardour of his feelings;*' "an 
-enthusiast;" "a violent enthusiast;" "a vision- 
ary ;" " a great visionary ;" " a fool ;" " a prating 
fool;" " a contemptible fool;" these are some, of 
the many, epithets which I have heard of;* and 
there is no scoffing epithet of common contempt^ 

* It would be but fair (and the temptation is great) to give 
the names of the twaddling authors of these epithets ; but, 
as some of the profession have candidly stated their opinions, 
and openly and liberally opposed the doctrines, of sciential 
medicine, L shall allow the whisperers that enjoyment ofpri^ 
vacy which is the privilege of common slanderers. 

c 
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rajiy Bneering epilliet of tleriston however hiyb, 

t)«ihicli " my dearly beloved brethren" of the pr»- 

I 4^>>'on have not, by tlieir whi&pertngti tui<l mutter- 

I ^gs, abciidy tlirown upon gcieiitial medicine and 

I im'B^lf- 1'Iius yt^u ^^ sciential medicine has already 

ti its head many of tbuse leaves without a crown 

f which uo corrective truth ever went trlumphiint^ 

^th : the science is already under the invigojc^ 

g auspices nf that same patronizing power whiejli 

ushered into the world and attended the,,^ 

icy of the greatest dittcoverieii which philosppby 

r gave birth to. " Such are tlie epithets ,Vfifi^ 

e been poured upon me and the doctrines I vmr 

take to teach, by the members of the medicld 

rofession, who think that truth is by nature Ac~ 

lilt to the notions which they by cducatiw> 

: and a^^ainst sciential medicine, now, befotf 

; doctrine isi propounded, there arc arranged me* 

^;al profesijora with names so sounding in .tibf 

jllc ear that underling professors u&e them fif 

I. conjure ami to cozen with; names so SDuadiaft 

bitt my tongue trembles to tell you them i autbyOr 

} so grcitt, that my lingers tingle to write thcif 

a for publication; f from the highest authoi^tlf 

medicine (by self-estimation the weightiest, an^ 

' To be firei. refuted and then abiucd are the chasacHiV 

iii-s of error ; to be firsi abused and ilien not refnteilr^lt 

of corrective Irulh. 



i If ai;y protV's^or who viielies his authority to be ptit 
linat ^cientiul miiliciDej will seed liis name 10 me, I will 
1, auswerablr Uiat the public have tiie beoeStofiti bt)ti 
i.li. he mu$l \My tlie poiiaga, for there is no man in me> 
licine whuse ii>ei<! audioriiy is worth twopence. 
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ffOtUmU of Belt) -down to the six mooAs appi«»- 
ttteey^newki^hiB 4cBOwledge of some of the proper- 
^fiee ofcAkMaiel-andpaky, and hot in the greennese 
tffbiBipuppyheod^'from the highest to the lowest 
te'<the iil*thinking profession^ sciential medicine 
liMiilietftdy received huge condenmation ; all (and 
^eadi ^iiith ^ual efficacy) putting empty authority 
^tgeisat it. 'Hius have my professional brethren^ 
j^gitKMUnatiired souls !) abundantly offered the only 
#kkmiiendations they had it in their power to giye.; 
mmiltaneoiisly certificating that the doctrines I 
teflcfa will not at all harmonize with the notions 
;tiiey«kave ; and that sciential medicine is not their 

scienee of medicine 3 thus bearing ample attestation 
totiuKt discord, that great diversity, which is scien- 
tial ^medicine's proudest property. Tliere is no emu- 
lation in constructing or in teaching (however 
loudly .kmded) the knowledge of the horn-book, 
JiDwever meful and undisputed ; but there is 8ome<> 
lOniig stirring in hostility ; and the universal cen- 
snre,' the general and energetic condemnation, which 
lise in' opposition to sciential medicine, together 
with tts great and universal usefulness, holds out 
^ prize high as ambition ever panted for: and 
.^nKiBe4haa tlie extent of the undertaking) it is the 
tKfw generiiUy given condenmation that sweetens 
labour, that lightens heavy sacrifice. 

i22. It is in such opposing minds that sciential 
medicine is to be planted. But, impress it on your 
feelings J the science is not presented as a beggar's 
petition, craving your eleemosynary assent. Two 

c2 



and two are not fottr by ybur perniissibri, sciential 
.medicine is not trne by your asisent, it hh% or msit 
having, pretends to have, irrefutability ; and tbb 
mere pretension sweeps at once away the applicA- 
tion of the universally-assumed doctrine, that as- 
sent is necessary to validity. Such pretensions dfc- 
tate and justify a tone which, graceless as it may 
appear in your eyes, is very much above that 
of the whining and pestering importunity by 
-which you obtain an ephemeral existence for 
your empty short-lived theories. GtOy inwardly 
cavil at geometry, if you vrill ; but hold your peace 
till you can refute it : listen, and inwardly caril at 
sciential medicine if you will ; but hold your peace 
till you can refute it. Reason is the great dictator, 
the commander of the world, and tinith is sttrbborn 
as fact, and domineering as a doge, and sciential 
medicine is right reasoning and truth, and such is 
its tone ; a tone of propounding, a manner of plant- 
ing; expressly advised by him (Bacon), of all philo- 
sophers, best able to give, in such cases, the b6st 
advice. And sciential medicine is, as truth ever is, 
a condemner of error ; and the doctrines 6f medi- 
cine and medical minds are, and ever have beein, 
full of the grossest errors ; and such ingrained i*ot- 
tenness of core cannot be rooted out ; the lumber- 
ing rubbish of ages is not removeable by the sleek 
and delicate finger of gentility : correction cannot 
he given by, the rigid tiiith cannot be expressed in, 
the mealy-mouthed silken-tongued s^U-vcma^pimi 
phraseology of sycophant politeness. Sciential me- 
dichie Ls not a polite beggar. 
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liM i23<'<Tet there is one point on which /am a beg- 
. gfkr tQ you all. When you hear the men you bow 
^ .throw condemnations on sciential medicine^ I 
beg ypu circulate their condemnations with their 
Authorities attached ; circulate their censures with 
tbeir nam!e3. For sciential medicine is within the 
,«ogiiitiQn of every right thinker, and is already 
jDOwed to by intellect enough to weigh down the 
whole of the medical profession; and my object^ 
:even now at the planting, is to keep the science 
from the perverting interpretations of those who 
camiot understand, from the polluting embraces of 
jfook. Give, then, every man full liberty to talk; 
.th^ he may declare his opposition to the truth, and 
^sofLj put a mark on himself ; and do you circulate 
. Ida! declarings, that he may be kept out of the sci- 
ence, be kept from perverting the truth. 

■24, Sciential medicine then solicits the assent of 
IQO man ; its credentials and its commandings are 
its irrefutability; and such commandings combined 
*.with ample opportunities for full investigation, in- 
;.clude.ail the essentials of tuition (and tuition with- 
out .them is without its essentials) ; and ample op- 
fipoiTtuaities to investigate, to detect fallacies, and to 
,r«fute,^ will in full teaching be given by the institu- 
4i(^li8 of discussions, after each lecture. 
. :25. In directing your especial attention to the lack 
.\of intellect and the gross ignorance which exist in 
, the medical profession, I can only point out the 
r.^^airate parts of that mass which the public has 
)cHig suspected, and lately clearly seen the existence 
of. The profession is now notoriously ill-educated. 
Common newspapers "blush" aloud for your jig- 
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and it is well that we have yet met with 
^shee only. I beard of the cholera while it was 
yet abroad, and I greatly feared it : it came, an* I 
trembled; I was afraid, and I trembled lest tiw 
coming of a public calamity should direct tlie sera- 
tinizing attention of the scientific to the pitiMly 
CJoncocted doctrines of our medicine, and to tlie 
imbecile intellects of the profession, lest the ad"- 
endfic should investigate and expose the gross ftl»> 
surdities of all medical reasonings, and lest tfaie^ 
should iirst point out and first scoifingly teaoh ufll 
the right methods of inferring, and lest correction^ 
derision, and retribution, should visit us as a scourgw 
from without. But it is fortunate ; — time for COP^. 
reeling ourselves has lieen allowed us ; and now tft* 
scientific and the prating public need nothingi bub 
to learn In silence of sciential medidiie. E>verj4 
absurdity there is in medicine I shall endeavour' tOi 
expose ; for which endeavour I shall douhtleaa bcE 
eondemned by all medical men except-— every indl*» 
*iaual.» 

-''S6. But notwithstRnding any condemnatioa K 
may receive, I shall try on all occasions to statit 
the plainest truths in the plainest uncompromieiii^ 
terms. Pretty words are fancy articles ; and thougtb 
modem teachers deal out their pretty words to diar- 

ft 
, i^ It ia vforthy of observatioD, it is a great vice of pubU^ 
iminion, that fourteen persons shall all collectively strong;!* 
condemn what all individually highly approve of: encH 
parson, when condemning, deciding by the intelleets of tiM 
Vthertinrteen, and no individual voUng for himself. M(u» 
men are like many chemicals; they strangely iQse their pra2 
perties when put in combiDation, The public is not con^ 
posed of individuals. ' '^ 



aemimitis the irutiiy as modern fadles vepd 
fwvryrauiSeleB to^ferpread the gospel^ yet hooesty-amAr 
tratti..re<|Hire no oompromising pbcases,. aad thof 
nidc-naekMrf of famguage ia not at my conmuttd*. } 
-j)jr« The enoiiecra«- notions of science entertmneA 
li^jftikeneinbers of the medical profession geu^rallyi; 
and tfae blind eonfoiindings and the broad delusions' 
Dribickiie at the root and pervade the whole of Uie e»*' 
tahlishedtuid idolized philosophy of the day^ together 
wiiA.thef ridiculous and fantastical notions which tlm 
bcet:Qf';Our philosophers have ever had of proof, on 
the oedsunty of knowledge, make it at this tirne es^ 
peciidly. necessary for you (imbued with the fallaciea 
of the age) to consider well what a science- is^w 
wliat'tiiingfr belong to a science, and what do not| 
the manner of forming the sciences ; the diversity 
bfityraen '^tiiepure'' and '^the mixed," and those 
pitopistfMm whidi tilie pure^ sciences, when formecj^ 
in reality^ have or evidently have not. It will- be 
easjf' by; a cursory enumeration (assisted by r^>fiti«i 
tions, tautologies, and other latitudes of verbiage) to 
plaoe beltoe'you, of these things, knowledge whiph 
sMUiy ag^' luwe had but no man has apptied^r-^ 
It n tt li rlnd ge* universally adoiitbed, but universally-lost: 
sigbt bf*r.butit is only by continued meditations 
8al^r^>eatsd trials- thajb you can aj^reciate the iorr 
fluence wbich this (at first seeming valueless as it is 
fl^tnmdil) ktfo^l^ge has on every train of thought^ 
hat, mar.6 especially on such objections a^ ai:^, pjf 
an ageedttcaied in error, commonly brought against, 
]^Mk^; eMCH'litfilb portion oP this seeming ehlldish 

mighty to the scattering of hosts. -,,. :..-,:oo 
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^•iSS. Concerning science. Tlicre are in tlie nni* 

3 of malfer and mind many individual things. 

["A thing" is that, the verbal sign of which ia iii' 

gnininiar a noun,*] These things mixed together 

in space, not classed by nature, are mentally sepk- 

rable into different departments. Thus, we meb- 

tally separate from all other things, and contemplate 

by themselvcH, all angles, circles, sqiiares, &c. tp 

one department ; and we mentally separate from all 

other things, and contemplate by themselves, tfas 

. heavenly bodies, their motions, laws, &c, in anot}i'^ 

^artment; and we mentally separate from bO 

rtier things, and contemplate by thRtnselvea, human 

s, their structure, the influence of mind on 

, their growth, decay, succession, law!!, Ika» 

1 another department. 

' 29. Tims, all the known of things in the unJvaw 
;ntally separable into different department, 
hit the things in anyone department are not — theii^ 
fc-ttJves do not constitute — the science appertainlnjf 
vm that department ; they are the mere objects of 
^Aafi science. Angles, ch'cles, squares, &c., the» 
isitive and comparative sizes, properties, &c., how> 
r numerous nnd well knon'n, do not constituta-» 
temselves are not — the science of geometry. Thft 
, moon, stars, &c,, are not astronomy. Hutoi^ 
ies, Ihcir changes, their different states, &c^de 
t constitute — themselves are not — the science of 
ledicine. 



* Tlie junior professor mil) observe, that under tlie vot4 
'• thing," 1 am treating of every tause, eympiom, diacMa^ 
means of cure, or of every thing in medicine or in human 
knowledge. 
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r 30. Of each of the things in the aforesaid B^pa- 
rate departments of tlie universe^ the Creator of 
Ijiem has a sort of knowledge — (oiuniscience)^^ The 
Creator has omniscience of all things and pmni- 
science of every individual thing.* He has omni- 
science of angles^ circles^ squares^ &c. and is ac- 
quainted with properties of them which ^^ eye hath 
not seen^ nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive/' But omni- 
science of angles, circles, squares, &c. does not 
<;oiistitute — that sort of knowledge is not — the sci- 
,ence of geometry. The Creator has omniscience 
of human bodies, their nature, their laws, &c., but 
omniscience of human bodies, their nature, laws, 
^C* does not constitute — that sort of knowledge is 
not — ^the science of medicine.t 

31. Science is not the knowledge at present pos- 
sessed, or hereafter to be obtained, by any beings 
which have other than man's means of obtaining 
knowledge, or that are superior in knowledge to man. 
^ 32- The inquiring mind of man makes everything 

; * Thoug^h they accept of the wide definition, " Omnr- 
science is a sort of knowledge/' yet amongst the learned 
professors of medicine, there are many whose literary eyes 
are-ioiiiUof etymology, that they cannot see how any being 
<^q-have omniscience of an individual thing, nor can they, 
by the, utmost efforts of their unpractised intellects, compre- 
i^iid it. In their eyes (notwithstanding the definition) 
** omniscience of all things " is an unpardonable gram- 
igaaUcal iniquity, and " omniscience of one thing " a gross, 
incompatible absurdity. They are my judges. 

+ Hence, the certainty of demonstration can be obtained 
without obtaining omniscience. Yet tell any man that all 
Iranian knofwledge is proveable, and the first thing' he asks 
.yoo^for, li omniscience in detail. 
•■'''■ •■.'■■ ^ c 5 ' 



r m: object of concernment to him, and appertaining 
I >b the things in every department of the universctFl 
Lsnan has some of ideas, suppositions, knowledge 
m mnuises, pereeptions, persuasions, jesses, ftOUi 
I (knental affections). But it is not all these varioB«i 
■oental affections appertaining to tlie things in anjx 
nttie department of the universe which, collected toii 
■Wther and arranged, constitute the science of tlulK 
■department. The separate individuale of ntank«i4 
Unre some of ideas, suppositions, knuwledgcj amtf 
W^mees, perceptions, persuasions, guesses, &c. apW^ 
■ pertaining to angles, circles, squares, &c., but xJli 
Vtllese mental affections, collected together and ai») 
L auiged, do not constitute — they are not — the scienCQB 
Etf geometry. So the separate individuals of man^i 
Ftf nd have some of ideas, suppositions (knowledge) ))i 
I Hrnnises (perceptions ?], persuasions, guesses t &c.^ 
r iqipertaining to human bodies, the operation-' a£t 
f I^Nits on tiiem, the laws they are imder, 8u!. ; but 
I dl these mental affections, collected together and] 
fcanrauged, do not constitute— they are not-^tiOs 
Hftience of medicine. At 

El"33. Tlie individuals of mankind, as already BW> 
BliUted, have various mental affections appertaining 
mm, the things in the several departments of the* 
bniverse; and to make a science, whether pure at- 
KN&ed, tlie mental affections appertaining to thS' 
^Wiigs in one department are not collected toi 
■■ether and then divided, but they are divided by 
KWecting (electing) from the scattered all of them^ 
UMie which are gathered together and arranged, and< 
^w which record and the name " science " is given. 



:94sHs)Sa^9f^ftiiefim The. mei^tal i^ectioiui ijKl^cjbi 
man toft {f^oiieenuug tibia tbinga ija a department c|^. 
thd^wlyecie^ ace themselves divided into twa depart- 
mentsi, tjbft, elect of them are put into one departr^ 
m^^tjL.aIld they are '^tbe scieoce" of that d^artmenV 
and the iiCNQL-diect are left in another department, and 
they Mre the refose of that science^ to which hitherto 
m^er record nor name has been given. 

35u JEvery seieocei then^ is made by selecting 
mcalai affections, by choosing some of them, and 
•choofiuig by4wme guide of choice. Every science u| 
noude by electing in obedience to some law of elec- 
tion.. And it is the using of one guiding law in 
sekebing .the mental materials for one science, and 
tfaet using of a different guiding law in selecting 
menial materials for the formation of another 
science^nrhich occasions the diversity in the sciencei, 
some being "pure," others "mixed." 

36. Esrery pure science (as geometry and arith- 
metic) as made by selecting from all the mentfd 
«ffieotiqmB which mankind has appertained to the 
things ill the akin department of the universe^ such 
oaif me aris ^proved of by reason; such only as 
:az« (call things by what names you please) rational; 
or (not to use the pitiful wriggling of language 
common on such occasions) such mental affections 
only as have one particular property — the property 
of being demonstrable. 

87- Keasoning expressed in words is argument^ 
and when nothing but reasoning is introduced^ and 
the whdle of the reasoning is expressed^ the argU'- 
ment is say demonstration* Demonstration actually 




jppnedBlidwB'(t)y oiie method of showing) Umt de- 
FiobiiBtratlon can be applied to a mental uffection— 
ibows that the mental affection has the property of 
feing demonstrable — so that demonstnition is tJie 
fest hy which mental affections are selected to form 
' tt "pm-e science ; and every mental affection wliich 
abides the test, is selected to form a part of, and is 
I admitted into, the pure science ; and evcTy mental 
, aiffecUon «'hich will not abide this searching auA ac- 
curate testj is not admitted into, but left ainongst 
the refuse of, the science. In selecting materials 
I tlien for the building np of any pure science^ de- 
monstration is the only guide. T " 
38. Concerning demonstration. The extern alASogs 
ySpi the universe exist, and from them ive obtain 
^through the senses) mental affections. Gfdld and 
Ehe sun exist, and the mind receives the sensBtionj 
air mental affection, of the particular colour (itna 
E onci and of the light from the other. It !8 by 
Jeeling (by being conscious of) these mental' aflfeo- 
S^ons that we know of the existence of the externil^ 
Uiings of creation. 'VVlien either of these mental 
rjaffections which the mind receives through th* 
„8^nses, exists in an individual mind, its existence 
,^ere is necessarily accompanied with a feeling of 
! presence— a knowledge of its existence. The 
fiidividual mind has (as it has of toothach) a posi- 
jiisciousness of the existence of any one of' 
such mentid affections, and the individual mincl is 
L feble, with Eonie amount of ability, to distinguish 
I j[\^-ithout or after mere or loss examining by known 
ttieans) the one from another of these mentul affec*- 
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tlon8. And as the mind ia conscious when it pos- 
- «es^es any one of these mental affections^ it is con- 
Vsciousi equally positive^ when it has not that one. 
• Thus it is with the mental affections^ however com- 
. plte^ obtained from external things through the 
i tenses (and therefore thus of the external things) ; 
' :aad i£ is even so with the mental affections, however 
^•. compound^ which are obtained by reflection. The 
idea of golden-coloured grass (the colour of gold 
'"^combined with the form and other properties of 
'•' grass), and the idea of green gold (tlie colour of grass 
. bombined with the specific gravity, and other pro- 
perties of gold), are received from reflection ; and 
'itihuOse mental affections, which any assertion in lan- 
;::guiiige, whether true or not, is the verbal sign of, 
V; are also mental affections received from reflection, 
and the mind knoAvlb as well when it does or does not 
• feel any one of these mental affections, as it knows 
v.'when it does, or when it does not, see the colour of 
, gold or the light of the sun — and, with or without 
:.- 3inore or less examination by known means, the 
^;vmind is as able to distinguish one mental affection 
. ', obtained by reflection, from another mental affection 
- obtained by reflection, as it is able to distinguish 
. sunshine from the colour of gold. Or, as several 
. j' omental affections obtained by the senses, combined 
ii. together, form (our ideas of) the external things of 
the universe ; and as these things have properties 
by a more or less simple examination of which we 
are able to distinguish one from another, so 
mental affections received from reflection have pro- 
perties by a more or less simple examination of 
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u'ltich, we are equally able to distinguish oue &qiii.| 
aDobher of them — a truth from a fallacy ; and then 
luaUiod of exauiination is alike in both cases.* :i 

39. Couceriiing the method of examining. Thatl ', 
changes which take place in the external mnteriitU] 
B-orld— those complicated myriads of everj' moment^ 
whicli bewildered ignorance regards as distincb* 
and independent acts of nature, philosophy sees pro^ 
duced by the operation of a few simple principles,^.) 
(as attraction of gravity and affijiity) , The discerning^ i 
eye of philosophy when exaniiniug, sees one iiiarM 
terial thing — the rarest to science and research-— 'j 
produced or exist, by the same operative priooiple-t 
upon which depends the production or existence o£< 
the million of other things — those common to daily, 
observation. Philosophy sees that oue principle o£.'- 
production or existence is comnKin to the one rare^ '. 
and lo the million things, and perceives that deny-, • 
iug the principle, to the one rare thing midcr scleo-- 
titic examination, would be denying the prmapile-' 
of production or existence, to the million of coni^L) 
mon things mider daily observation, and so far-ii 
stagnating some of nature's commonest operadaua^ii 
It is thus m the material world. 

40. So iu the mental word, all the changes which, i 
take place, or the things which exist in mind ; iJl 
those rapidly succeeding and evanesceutaffectiioaaJi 
which working no abiding change, as shadows come- , ^ 
and go ; all those slowly acquired and stable im- ■ : 

• It is only by feeling and by distinguisliing mental affec- 
tions that external things arc diBtin^ibed from 
Ktbcr, or known to cxiel. I, 



|iiMlBAiiii>rtii>ii<piii||pi^^ -^cflApUto.oe mmmt^tiamt 
jaaMusUif att^mMhstiimei^ fliimeit fedki^^ '«lltbde«i 
steong' tomotifttis ot imp^rtanttmthB^.whiclidbaiigBi 
the propfBtfeM mkd' Ae powseni' of' tnind^ and revolti- 
tumni^'tbe waoi; all- those mental affections whiidi 
igpomnos,! who has: a. gpd for every windy regards 
atf HwhsflpaBrate-products of independent and distinot 
agemdcftaad interventions, are seen by the eye ofphit- 
losopi^talte^ what ifo, who is himself ^^The Truth,'! 
haaj made- thcsn to be«*^1iie myriad products of a 
fem.mmfl& operative principles. Philosophy, in 
eaHMmininy'One care mental affection received from 
neAeatMn^. sees^that it was produced or exists 'by the 
same <^ration-*by the same operative principle 
of macan on whidii the production or existence of 
mMiqnir of other mental affections^ common in 
science^ -or familiar to commcm life, depend ;* and 
seeS'that^denying the principle of reason to- the one 
ram: mental; affection under examination (that is) 
sajttng^that the principle in the instance, asa.prin«- 
ciple>of reason is not) would be taking the principle 
aw^ from--*- denying it to-*-the million of. like 
mffliisi affections;, involving^ the same principle; 
and so far stagnating the opera,tions of reason, so 
far: taking from, mind the power of reasoning. 

4A', As, then, we know when an external, thing 
doe» or does'not exist in a near point of space, and 
as we distinguish one external thing from another, 
BO we canJcnow (and witk an equal amount of ability) 

* When one principle of reason, by operating, produces, 
as: here n^wesentod, two mental affections, tbsy. are pro- 
duced by what is commonly called " a parity of>reasonifi^." 
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'beii a meutal affectum exiKtB or does not withia 
' , aiid can equally easily distinguish one ineqt^ 
flection from another ; and as we perceive ■ 
; (one principle of production or existence) ini 
^^Ived in, or essentially appertaining to, many «j^ 
•nal things, so we can with equal ability perceii^ 
we thing {one principle of reason by which a mo^ 
, affection is produced or exists) involved uw 
;ntiaUy appertaining to, many mental affecljoD^ 
jid ability to feel when a mental affection does 0^ 
s not exist on your mind, and ability to di^jit^ 
tiish when felt, one mental affection from anotfa^j- 
almost the whole of man's mighty power ta 
teaon.** 

, In this ntanner some mental affections (tfaoB^ 

1, to use numbers, are second truths) are se^ 

jpendent on, and are therefore referable to, op& 

.: — :„i- yf reason ;t and by snch reference , ar^, 

erceived to he truths, as assuredly as the mUli^ili 

BOnifest truths, depending on the same principle o^ 

^ And would (discrimination knowing when tl^insV i>f!tt 

rand when unlike) be quite the whole if mental affecttaia 

'n production and existence simple ; but many of thenP 

implex, and to be reasoned about require dividitlgitfc 

Then they are sufficienliy divided, llie separate pnH^,^ 

are simple ni en tal afl'eclions " "' ' '" 

13 then reduced to merely . . __ 

. discrimination. Hence it is tliat so much ease w 

__ pqaiag, and progress in science, is produced by tliat greaft 

Htrumi^nt of philosophy, analysis, which those who eaa 



nithcr analyze n 



rdis< 



splitting of hairs." 
by acting, produces the*e moi^f 
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j^eiasbn^ are truths^ or as clearly as the existence of 
reason it«elf is seen. 

43. According to this method of examination q^' 
million (mdny) of mental affections have first been 
examuied — ^the mental principle by which they were 
producisd or exist has been seen; the one mental 
affectioti^ the object of question^ is then examined^ 
the niental principle by which it was produced or 
exists is l^een, and (by comparing) the mental prin- 
ciple by which each of the million was produced or 
exists^ is seen to be tlie same mental principle by 
"wMcli the one object of question was produced or 
exists. Thus the one rare mental affection whose 
nature is the object of question^ is seen to be in pro- 
dluction^ essence^ or nature, the same as the million 
of mental affections which are manifest truths (and 
found to be a second truth). But the principle of 
the million^ its e:dstence and nature when expressed 
in' words is. a truth of scieiice (a first truth), and 
that comparing by which the one, now ascertained 
to be a second, truth is founded on the first truth ; 
tbat comparing is itself an operation of a principle 
of ires^nr-an act of mind. Thus a second truth 
is<:bjr''an act of the mind founded on a fii*st trutfay 
and H!he second as well substantiated as the first ; 
the jELTst being as well substantiated as the truth of 
the mUlion, or the existence of reason is : and in 
like manner a third truth is referred to, is "founded 
on*' a second, a fourth on a third, and so on to (for 
broad distinction say) a thousandth trutli ; and fur- 
ther, if future science require. It is the property 
of every truth (a mental affection) that it admits of 



heii^ thus referred, bj* separate acts of tlie loiiidii 
immediately, or through truth after truth to mmm 
first truth, aud that by a train of reasoning wfaickf 
admits of expression in words: in which train libri 
first truth, and ei'ery separate act of tlie mind^ iiw 
mtves a principle of reason without which the mindl 
could not as now reason, nor reason guide, dm 
science exist ; in which train tio error, and to wbiiAl 
ttsin no counter-train from olher data, has been diftil 

■ flbrered; This property every truth in the pustt 
I sciences possesses, and no fallacy does ; and in exsM 
ft^niiig mental affections by this property, trudiA 
mtma be distinguished from fallacies, as exteruak 
tlhings are distinguished from external things. 
I 44. When a person, so high in science thftd 
l,ftf» attained the knowledge of a thousandth trutJijiit 
lieceives (no matter how) a new mental afl^otioniP 
Kind examines whether it is a truth or a fallacy, h» 
K& writing, and in the manner stated, refers' tliv£ 
KM^ mental affection, if a truth, to (perhaps IkMt 
littghest attained truth) the thousandth, and! ttttf 
Kjbwer — for the thousandth, having been previously 
Bfl|»atined, is to him as well substantiated ssi th» 
■Slnt trutli. This is examining by, or demonsVratteHlt 
ni), himself. When the same person communicatee 
pasi iu teaching, a perception of the same tinitb-^ 
I>«tiier8 (men of science) so high in knowledge tb 
■Aeyhave attained a perception of only a hundredtl^. 
Kinith ; he, through a written train of truths, in th% 
I manner stated, refers the new truth to, perluip^ 

■ l^eir highest, the one hundredth : and that is 

■ toonstrating to men of licience. And when tbffi 



fliiinr pariton«c0minimi<:{atestta« saihe'trutfa' txr otbcni 
so^few ill knowl^^e that they have attained. to .thoi 
kii0irie^^ of only a firsts, a Boeond^ ora,tliiiHLtrutfa^ 
he in* Writings and in the manner stated^ refersntbe 
new tmth' to a flnit^ seoond, or tfairdi truth''**antf: 
that is dtenonstrating to the public. Andwhen tb» 
same peracm^ in comnmnioating the same truth to 
otiierB) instead of referring it, in the manner men^ 
tkmed, to a second or third' truth, found in tiie 
manner- stated, refers it to some generally admitted 
assertion (true op not true, by education or by acci- 
dent) that, demonstrating is Massing the minds of 
otfaera*to receive the truth. Which biassing of the 
mind is all that geometry can justly pretend tot 
This referring may be^ from the thousandth: to the 
firsts a»ffi<ooHmion, or from the first to- the thou- 
sandthi^ 

-#5v AHiA here it. is worthy of notice that a. truth 
i^lbiowilito be a truth) by being referred^ to otiieir 
tnMhsu. Knowledge i» known to be knowledge hf 

bmn^ refen«d tO'knowledge,t s^nd not by being re^ 

t 

*'Tlie ^eoittit which is- here given* of demonsttation ii 
ittteM^(as 'iMMih as oorrect ropresentation vrill) to aoccnrd' 
witb , tbip , scientific accounts which have been g^ven of de^;, 
monsbration. JBut sciential medicine, doctrines are, that 
eWry dtooristratioh is an exhibition, to self or others/ that 
oaertfoHigl'etisli* vk each o£^= two things : which; one thing; 
eii8|ting. continuously combing wit|l other things (as/parn 
ticuiar forii^, vitality, &c.) constitutes identity — \yith. two 
tfaiilgs 18 demohstration'— and with many things forms a 

f Which 'It i*s especiatljr necessary to remember wlieft 
co«iid«ria||^wttat/*'beggingtheque9do»'' ift>. 



B>*fetTed to, connected with, or founded on, any tinng 
^*EbCterna1 to knowledge. And kno^vledge is a net; 
K ^d a net is a net, though yon have no especial finger 
m "to hold it up by, nor any especial peg to haiq! it 

■ ■fcn ; so a science is a science, though you have no 
Y "feBpecial postulate to teach it by, nor especial axiom 

■ "to found it on. And, though I have used the word 
I ■"founded," a science is no more founded on one 
m Thith of it than a net spread evenly on the water 
ft Tests on one mesh of it. But as, in examining gr 
W •pointing out the meshes of a net, you must begb 
• ntt some one mesh, so in examining or pointing oat 
r 'the troths of a science it is necessary that yon begin 

■ "it some one truth; hut, except for convenience, it 
L'batters not which that one truth is. 

I ■''* 46. Demonstration lias two uses : it is an inatm- 
I "rinent by which to examine a mental affection, and 
fr'flt is an instrument by whicli to procure the conric- 
B^on or the assent of a person. To convince par- 
■tttons is the common use of demonstration j and 
Bl«ommentators on the pure sciences, some acouMIe 
■fliscriminators, and hosts of vague thinkersjhave 
Bc&llen into the supposition that the common la Hie 
K'toly use of it, and have imagined that when ' de- 
ri^onstration foils in its aim to convincCj it fnils^o 
Kpbe demonstration. Tliis great error will perhitps 
KMye corrected by a little consideration of one pr«- 
IWferty which all truths possess. t 

P^ 47- Concerning assent. The "external tilings^' 
I W the universe exist, and are what they are, whether 
MyotT know of their existence, or nature, or not; 
nfind nil menta! affections which other persons have. 
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^^orec'to^you I ^eternal thug^ipf th^ universe^ which, 

like block».o£ maarble, exist, and are what they ai^e, 

fHwfiler you> are conscious of their existence, or 

aialiifci, or sot. A truth in the mind of another is a 

jnentaid affection, and, like a block of marble, it 

t€Qd8te,:and. is what it is, whether you perceive its 

^existence, or nature, or not. Your inability to see 

does i oat blind other men. Your individual igno- 

TOnte vio more does away with the knowledge of 

'rotfaer»> than the wisdom of others does away with 

.your ^orance. Your opposition, however strong, 

^and-ycmr dissent, however vehement, change not at 

aU'^ithe nature of truth. Your having and holding 

/a feebleness of perception, or weakness of intellect, 

though they have peradventure a relation to both, 

"OMi. never. affect the existence of either the truth or 

;^he moon« By refusing to receive as part of your 

creed^ or by any non-admission, you can no more 

• do- away with one atom of truth than you can by 

lebtaining a perfect vacuity of mind, annihilate all 

«tb« .things of creation. 

>v .48.- Evety truth is independent; and demonstra- 

vtiottis but a series of truths ; and every truth of it, 

tacisting in the mind of some one person, is inde- 

.)pmld0nt (rf the perception or assent of any oilier 

-ifftision. What to men of a thousiindth truth, or to 

pe^rsons in general, is full demonstration^ i^ so, and 

they see the truth by it^. though idiots, not pe;:ceiv- 

mgitM jf6ree>/or dissenting, retain their vacuity of 

rintellect* Where demont^tration, used only as ^an 

; iasitrum^at ,tp examine, me^^tal . affections by^ f^^, 

./im.anr instnifnent of tuitioa to mep> to produce con-* 



tarictioii, the failure showe (and testing the mt«UMt 
I A^ other means vcould show too) that the troth ii 
I ^|it)t'BULted to the minds it wae applied to— fallactM 
I fVQuld, in such cases, be better decoys. TVutikA 
I flfiith, though it doeii not circulate. ' ■ 

I,.-. 49. Strong dissent is often placed against tnitil^ 
PjKtd strong assent is often given to error. A remote 
laieiital affection, being founded on something, SoA 
Itvhat it is founded on, being demongtratiou, tlMt 
I And that only, giveo to the mental affection the 
I ^legatives which belong to a truth j and the only 
I ^method by whicii the^e prerogatives can be takes 
L^pnray is (not to dissent or assent, for the one it 
i .^cacioug as the other, but) to prove by demonatn^ 
I .tton tlie existence of some error in what the mmMl 
I •sffection is founded on, or to establish ^aioat it 
I vfrith the same or other data some counter demon^ 
I Mtration ; in short, to refute it. Till this is d<m6 
I 'the mental affection has a right to its prerogtitAvea. 
I J9Ae irrefutability of the demonstration is the teat ^ 
I Me truth. Conviction depends on prior educatiom 
■Jkssent iind dissent are t)ie bastards which miild 
ft«kears to previous associations, but irrefutability it 
t Ae hiseparahle associate of truth.* 
I 50. Deuionetration is then a means of deciding 
1 fwhether any one mental affection be a truth or a 

B * It is very necessary that you consider and understand 
^^Vtil what a Irutb is — therefore, to explain in words moiti 
noDDcordaut to ynur tone of thinkiog — tliat en asaertie 
Bounded on a deiaonstratioo, and is irrefutable, g^ives to 
■ auertioD frrbelhi-i the asserlion be true or nvlj all the pro-* 
■l^nies and prero^tives which belong; to a truth ; that ' 
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iMwf* ^Aiid (ligaiQ adverling to /what I- time 
s^im^ pie 8sed upon yoiu attentioQ) it is bjr tfak 
^^[^.dfiliumfttsation^ and not by omniscience^ nor by 
Ji^'.iwmU4g^ of beings superior in iknowledge to 
man, that from the idea*^ auppoaitiona, knowledge^ 
jUiDuaea^iperceptiona, persuasions, guesses, &c«, 
(from all of the mental affections which mankind 
^bi^e appertaining to the things in one department 
i^jthe universe,) some are selected to be admitted 
into^.lX) form, the pure science of that department. 

&1. When in a science every mental affection, er 
Assertion, or decision, or portion of knowledge, is 
4emonstrated or demonstrable; or (which is the 
fiam^. thing) when nothing is admitted into a sci- 
ence but what is proveable ; or, when of the things 
in ax^y one department of the universe, of however 
few of them, mankind has some, however little, 
knowledge, and that knowledge is on demonstration 
.(and. arranged in the form of a science); the sci- 
ence of that department is Sipure science ; the po- 
siti^^ or -demonstrable nature of the mental affec- 
tion£i, UrC, of the portions of knowledge which com- 
jK>se the science, constituting the purity or the cer* 
tainty of the science. To know some things well, 
it is Aot necessary to know all things. * 

52. If of all things, laws, properties, &c., in any 

* There is a general persuasion in the medical profession 
tot geometers know every thing appertaining to the thin^ 
in their department ; whereas, pat a geometer into an irre- 
galar many*sided %are« and he is as much abroad as is a 
physician in a cholera hospital. 
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one department of the universe, mankind had know- 
ledge^ so full that no future dis^covery nor additkm 
of knowledge could increase it, and so perfect, HM 
neither future investigation, nor the progress of iwd- 
ence, nor the instructions of omniscience, to man as 
he is, could correct it ; the science of that depart- 
ment would he a 'perfect science. 

53. That knowledge of angles, circles, squares, 
&c. which man at present has not, but by his pre- 
sent means of obtaining knowledge, his present 
powers of discovery, may hereafter, in centuries, 
years, minutes, a moment hence possess, is no part 
of the science of geometry. That real knowledge 
of human bodies, their laws, &c., which man at 
present has not, but hereafter, m centuries, years, 
minutes, the moment after next, may obtain, is no 
part of the science of medicine. Science is not 
man's future knowledge. 

64. Neither does science teach us how to obtain 
man's future knowledge, or to increase our present. 
Geometry is not the science for, nor the art of, in- 
vestigating what unknown properties are possessed 
by angles, circles, &c., and meclicine is not the sci- 
ence for, nor the art of, investigating, what proper- 
ties, now unknown, are possessed by living bodies 
diseases, drugs, &c. 

55. Science is knowledge founded on demonstra- 
tion ; that is, knowledge which has been, and now 
is seen to be, now so founded. Science consists of 
decisions; of decisions already decided; of such 
decisions as have been made, and why made, now 
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>lieA* ' Science consists solely of knowledge-— pre- 
iient knowledge— > known knowledge — knowledge 
^Bow possessed. 

- '66w Geometry proves, and geometers assent to, 
wliat some persons not, or little, acquainted with 
fhe science, do not believe, and in opinion oppose ; 
for fhe existence of science does not prevent men 
imagining, supposing, or dreaming, as they may, 
«boat angles, circles, &c. So sciential medicine 
jiirill not prevent physicians supposing or dream- 
ing. Though sciential medicine be the truth, men 
may, if they please, be supposing or dreaming fools 
stilL 

• 57* And as the existence of a pure science does 
not prevent any man from having pleasant dreams, 
or fonbing positive opinions, it does not prevent 
one person forming an opinion contrary to tlie opi- 
nion of another person, or contrary to demonstra- 
tion. 

58. In giving my description of the pure sci- 
ences, I have, up to this moment, been obedient to 
the &lse assumptions of the age we live in. The 
learned, with what is at this time traceable in all 
their writings — a desire to know all things, without 
desiring to know any one individual thing, a desire 
to possess the whole of knowledge, without desiring 
the possession of any part of it — with this super- 
latively foolish desire, the learned have heretofore 
described science to be " the knowledge of man, «. e. 
of all men, collected and arranged,'' or, with more 
modesty of definition, but with as much real absur- 
dity ; tibey have defined any one science to be ^^ the 

D 
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knowledge of many collected and arranged." A<^ 
i oording to Uieir best descriptions, that one thin^, 

tjie science of geonietrj', is the knowledge of thitff 
[ f^ it ie the knowledge of that, or it 
r ledge of the other " many" ; and hitherto 1 havif^ 
I Wn obedient to this manner of talking ; and ia q(^ 
L fccting absurdities to suit the prejudices of tboa^ 
I { am addressing, I, like a good caterer, have choaqn 
r tte greatest, and have described the science of gCQd 
L metrj' to be, the knowledge of all mankind, of eveqB^ 
L Icdividuul, philosopher and Hottentot, collected Difi. 
I arranged In one focus. But tlicre ne\'er was stfijfn 
I B eoUectiou of knowledge ; and the truth is, tliei)|| 
I JR in the world no such thing as " the science .of| 
1 geometry," There never was, there is not^ niMl|i, 
I Were never will be, any such thing, as " theiscin 
1 9»ce of medicine." Amongst all the collections. oA 
I afranged knowledge, tliere is no one arrangeolea^(^ 
I tiiere is no science, which is pre-eminently " Tjui/ift 
jThere is " The Science of Geometry accordii^,tgi^ 
|£Bler," and there is, a different thing, " The Sckn 
■'•nee of Geometrj' according to Simpson," so t^erfHJ 
" The Science of Medicine according to tl: 
,n," and " The Science of iVIedicine according 

that man ;" but as long as science is arrang««lb 

IqiDwledge, and there is more tlian one arrangemenbt 
f of one (jnantity of knowledge, there can be no 

"the science." 
59. The one arrangement, of that one quantity o4f 
lowledge, which is possessed by the multitude, io^: 

if there be any such thing, and you please) " thati 
ienceof the multitude." The one arrangement o£t 
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Asf one qtncntlty of knowledge possessed by tlie 
jtuuijp is ** the science of the many.*' The one, and 
the dMfei ' cut ammgement of the one, and different 
quantity of knowledge possessed by the few, is *^ the 
atience of the few ;" and, notice this^ the one ar- 
rangement of the one quantity of knowledge pos- 
sessed by the individual, is ** the science of the in-. 
dividua l/^ So, under such a distribtktion of names 
there are mapy ^ sciences of geometry," and 
tliere are many '^ sciences of medicine/' 

60. One collection of expressed knowledge, or 
rafter of expressions of knowledge, can be added 
to anotfaer collection, and another to that, as a trea- 
tise on affections of the head, can be added to a trea- 
tise on affections of the heart, and to these can be 
added a treatise on affections of the stomach, so 
that all the expressions of knowledge shall follow 
one after another, and that, without any one indi- 
Tidual being in possession of the knowledge so, in 
expression, accumulated. But such accumulation 
refers to expressions of knowledge ; but that which 
we understand l^ the word ^^ arranged," when we 
speak of science as arranged knowledge, is not the 
mere ** put-together" which is produced by any 
sadc heaping of treatise on treatise as this ; " ar- 
ranged," implies so much and such arbitrary clas- 
sScatixm, so much putting of every atom in its right 
place, where too right and wrong are made by indi- 
vidual ciqprice ; that beforeknowledge, for a science, 
i» ^* arranged^' by, it is always possessed by, an in- 
dividual.. And though imi^nation may say, that a 
person in .England may compose one demonstration 

D 2 
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r At one moment, and a person in India may coin^xiH 
fcthp saiue demon3tration at the same moment^ yet) 
v'&ncy aside, as demon stmtiona are actually pre- 

■ BCpted to us, every one of them is at first the pro- 
V^uct of some individual mind. You may walk 

■ iackwards to an object if you please, and you may 
t«^ink if you will, that science is tlie knowledge of 

■ jpany, collected by one ; but if you keep your face 
I to the light as you travel towards it, you must beat 
I on constant remembrance that demonstration is, an^ 
Jjjcience is, by self discovery and collection, " the 
Kinowledge of one individual arranged." Whether 
Vj^at knowledge, when arranged, and a science, is 
^^r is not communicated to any other individual, is 
W^^ffO accident of a science. It is then the scieace of 
I ii}ie individual, more or less communicated, and, 
I 'perhaps, added to, ^vhich makes by the caprice ^ 

■ fjhriatening, 'the science' "of the few" "of the 
ITmany," or " of the multitude." 
■V 61. An individual then, composes a demousta^ 
Vnon in medicine, considers it well, and, having ha 
^Huind in the right tone, he, (though there are fm 
f^kidividuals who, by their own unaided intellectt^: 
r^ntlier dare or can,) by himself, assents fully to tha 
K. demonstration, and, consequently, it and the tnin 
fupunded on it are admitted into, and become pm 
^Gof, " the science of that individual," And 
K^^owledge founded on this demonstration, and now" 
W ^ the individual's science of medicine, is as much 
ni^sttive, certain knowledge, trutli, as is any such 
nntnith in " an individual's science of geometry,'" " 
f , * Why a demonstration which has been examined aoA 



Pne'lAle-^ninded individual has a dependence and 
'c8i(fiieiice in this knowledge ; but notwithstanding 
t&^full pondering himself has given to the demon- 
stration^ he has the power of testing the demon- 
stration still further, and will have, as long as he 
Hves, though he should live to within five minutes 
of the end of the world ; and, for the purpose of 
further testing, he, not caring to disseminate, com- 
municates the demonstration to another individual, 
a lunatic, for the purpose of learning whether a mind 
differently toned, having different habits of think- 
ing, to his own mind, will perceive any error in the 
demonstration. The lunatic refutes the demon- 
JBtration, the composer of it sees that it is refuted, 
land the instant the refutation is seen to be applied, 
(that is, without any abiding diversity of judgment,) 
the demonstration and the knowledge founded on 
it are out of " the science of that individual." Or, 
if instead of submitting the demonstration to the 
consideration of the lunatic, the composer commu- 
nicates it to a few persons, and these assent to it, 
it becomes part of *^ the science of the few," and 
when the few communicate it to the many, and the 
many understand, and cannot refute it ; their duty 
(ill able as they may be to perform it) is to assent to 
the demonstration, and when they have done their 
duty, the knowledge and the demonstration it is 
founded on are part of " the science of the many.'' 

assented to by " many" is less liable to sudden correction 
than a demonstration which has been examined and assented 
to by only an individual, sciential medicine's doctrines of 
coincident show. 
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lien the many coniiuuilicate tbe demonstnitiaatt) 

e iiniltitude, and the multitude embrace it, it be^ 

spuies part of their science ; and as new niultltudes 

se, and it is comniuuicated to them, and they em- 

ee it, it coutiniies part of " the science of the 

lAuItitude," century after century, till some one rf 

: multitude applies a refutation to it, and that 

refutiLtion (as disseminated) tnkes the demonstratjoo 

'itad the knowledge founded on it out of nil eciebcc. 

[ Bo, becuuse ii portion of knowledge is founded on a 

instriition, both are admitted into a science, 

•cause no refutation is applied to the dcmonatnt- 

II ; it, and the knowledge founded on it, are con- 

tuued in the science, anci, because a refutation ib 

I jRpplied to the demonstration, it, and the knowledge 

' feindedon it, are taken outoftheaciencei It is M 

lipith geouietjy and urithnietic. '• 

62. To be put in, retained in, and taken out of^ 

dencc, are what all liuman knowledge is subject t% 

8 which are manifest to all mankind, Uid'^ 

1 mankind manifestly the most evident, hitve«Vt^ 

1 and still are i^ubject to such vicissitudes. Tloft 

ived was [is manifest to all niankind'ife 

int the flrniest mountain stood still. "Theai^i 

was a truth iis manifest an all the evitlebc^. 

' all the senses, demonstration, and explicit 

in, have made or ran make any truth : it < 

•Mh in (TPrj- man's mrxed science: aitd in tht 

!(Jf all the world lie mis nia'l, or impiously worse thi 

,^_id, who even questioned it. Yet by the progrciifl 

Hrfpiuowledgc that truth is aunihihited ; and tl 

sands and thousaiide uf truths in geometry (i 



bering bow many geometries there are) have be«B 

hjf the progress of knowledge annihilated. But we 

«|ie.. £onder of looking behind ua, to the past^ to see 

1^ ignorance of the ancients^ than we are of look* 

ing to the future before us, to see our own igno- 

ijuif e. Look forward now, keep your eyes to where 

^^be.Ught is, look to the future, and see what a fool 

jiQii are. You have no knowledge but what future 

4lSiCOvery may^ and omniscience certainly will, anni- 

141|ite« And that man has short-sighted views of 

tbj9 future, and fantastical notions of human know- 

le^9 and science, who does not see that notwith- 

-f^t^ding the strong seemings and good demon- 

4fpntiojxB against, still perpetual motion and the 

•Sfied.-pf .David may yet be discovered. And not- 

ifqij^LStimding millions of facts now stubborn against 

it, present knowledge may yet be reversed, and the 

iiiture may show that, after all our positive know- 

)a^e and confidence, it is the sun which moves and 

l^.jQarth which stands still. And right tones of 

i^iad And correct views are, that the demonstrations 

fany in geometry are, of the nmnerous all, only 

^JlMiKlfi fpw productions of individual minds which^ 

^seminated through the few and the many, none 

■jf)f . 4hje jmiltitude has yet refuted ; that the demon- 

|[^tf:aiiQns of geometry are retained in science merely 

))^Gause no refutation has yet been applied to them; 

ijg^ jbhey are still subjects for investigation, and 

tj/ijli. lUnder scrutiny; that as demonstrations they 

49e /Still right merely because they are not yet 

fjh^i^dd to be wropg, but that no seal of Heaven is 

]^ j^laced upon them^ and that Omniscience has 
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flot yet prouoiinced them " very good," All the 
demons ti-atioii 9 of geometry nre still liatle, by tfie 
future progress of knowledge, to lie taken oui of tfie 
Bcieuce, either tnenty centuries, twenty yeara, o^ 
twenty minutes hence, 

63. Hence you may perceive, for meditation mar 

teach you what requires but little consideration to 

learn, that the existence of geometry in the worll 

does not give any individual, however cireuuiBpea 

he be in demonstrating, iminuuity from correcttbiu 

One person may compose an erroneous demonst " ' 

tion, and communicate it to another person, i 

another after another may, till many do, embt 

it. Wherefore, showing how all human hnowlM 

can be demonstrated, will not prevent men ei 

or forming correctable demonstration. 8d( 

medicine will not make its disciples infallible in 

1 imposition of demonstrations. 

I ''64, "What then," objectors will exclaim, "is 

I ft'behind this ' taking out of science ' that sclentiat 

medicine and you build up your pretensions and 

Kelter your boastings ? ' All geometry is refutable * 

jtou say, indeed ! and does your denionstration of 

BT human knowledge when exposed ev.iporate to 

f ^at ? I thought so ! I knew it would — as I was 

L miilident it would soon — it is now found to be — all 

[ 'V6thing." Nay, Mr. Objector, do not ask me quea- 

I llbns, do not use exclamations, do not hurry to 

' oeceive yourself, it is argument against, and counter 

fletnonatratiou, which will he anon required of you ; 

1 remember, I have already told you once, that 

[ fay description of geometry is nothing : you have 



the 9fi^ aci^cesj discftver w}iat properties yp\i ^m 
m ^fixiff niad, make the most you can pf theniL 
aflaunst me. . ^ 

= 65. But to prevent you cackling on a stumbling- 
block^ and to give you a broader opportunity of uut 
derstanding what by vague thinking seems to you 
it fsdiiug, or an equivocation^ it is expedient tQ 
l^vide the province of a word. Using then the 
word " knowledge^" with a little common license, 
tlictre ^e two things : 

1st. A portion of knowledge which^ it is now 
Imown, can now be refuted, by means which are 
now ^known to be now in the possession of some 
individual mind : that is^ knowledge^ or a demon* 
stiration, which it is now known some individual 
can not£; apply a refutation to. 

2Dd. A portion of knowledge which can at some 
Jtiiure iinie be refuted, by means which are now 
no/ known to be in the possession of (i. e. not pos- 
sessed by) any individual muid ; that is, knowledge 
which it is now known some individual vnll be in 
ibis world or the next (but at this moment is not) 
able to apply a refutation to. 

These two are very diflferent things, and though 
a fill} discrimination between them is indispensable 
io a right understanding of what pure science is^ 
or of what human knowledge is, yet hitherto they 
have both been huddled together under the one 
word '^ refutable." * But (still using the word 
^^ refutable," and applying to knowledge another 

* Science cannot proceed without such a division of maoy 
other such words. 
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ji'd which designates merely a property which it 
tdsseBfies in common \rith other thin^} I slmll eal 
the first of these two things "refiitHble" ka«w» 
ledge, and the second "mundane" or "huHim" 
knowledge, or rather " mortal " kno^t-led^. Under 
i^^ese definitiouB then, every demonstration, evetf 
Ijfruth, in a pure science, of the individual or of tte 
VMaiiy, is "irrefutable;" but every truth either 4« 
Kaat out of a sdence is "mundane;" all huHHit 
■ ^biow ledge is ''mortal." When Aduui sinnedl, wiA 
I'fcen with all their prop«ny -were given into tbe 
Hjhuids of death, human truths and all their progeny 
KArere given hito the hands «f reason, were conaigiKd 
K^o the nicn-y of progi^ssive knowledge, and tiM 
Ijprogress of science has been dealing havoc ainot^^ 
I them from Adam till now : and now tliere H Mk 
1 Jfblumge, tliere is no angel come to stay the slttugbter : 
l^ricience and death are progressing still, both at% 
l'«till slaying their strongest victims. And a» • 
■Jnvid remembrance of this is in every application of 
■Ainence esscntiai, take pains to impress on your 
Rjp&d that portions of knowledge firmly based an] 
Ubnllt un demonstration, that even the strongest (eae^ 
Kmllently well named) " Hmng" truths, are thingB 
■Suiich inhabit this globe, and that " the cloud-caj* 
KpBwers, the gorgeous palaces, the aolenm te]npla% 
li^ke great globe itself, and idi which it inhabit iHaB^ 
Bute the baseless luliric of a vision," at some foAui* 
Ijniue " dissolve ;" and remember that the mustsnli- 
Uitanttal hmnan truths are seen by the oninisciestife 
■SiJ Him who formed the mind and them, to be 
■Tcrented of such stuS* as drcuius are made of, uid 



ilhatibf *Oitiniiideiice.ibef certamfy will, aiMl by tbiflt 
jtimuMtt alsniglrty thing the progress of acienoe, thqr 
istttmvly nay become luinifailated. Nothing biit 
onMMMience is immortal truth.* 

^. Attibiunan knowledge ia mortal ; that ia^ all 
taaeidedge which now exiata (in or out of acience), 
by a property (fallibility) which it now has, pow ify 
in the tfuture correctable ; so that an individual, the 
fewv'many, or multitude, may now have one eonvie* 
4iosi, and an hour hence the opposite conviction, 
mid'fH both those convictions be according to thehr 
jc sy co tive pure sciences, according to the present 
Jnowledge of them respectively, and each cf theat 
4oen^ction6 being, at the time of its entertainment 
fomiied on irrefutable mortal demonstration is ^ 

4^^ So thi^ with respect to diversity of judgment 
lodgment being not opidion, but a thing of right 
reaeon>) -the existence and observance of pure sci* 

, * That an assertion ris founded on a demonstration gives 
to the assertion the property of truth ; but what other pro- 
perties the Assertion obtains in consequence of being so 
fMUHMy or -what prc^rties a truth has, is another conti- 
4^Kalu>n. But all philosophers have unthinkingly assumed 
that because an assertion is founded on a demonstration, 
therefore it is for ever unalterable, uncorrectable, infallible; 
itoi attribatsog to human .knowiedge a property whioh 
nothing bat omniscience possesses. 

t That a docision at one time, from one quantity of data, 
sbtHiki be the reverse of a decision at another time, from 
another qnantitj of data, and yet each decision- be a right 
decision, is the explicitly declared didctriA^ of both our 
.Chancery Courts. — See " Lord Lorton versiis Hamlet," in 
the High Court, to which reversed judgment both Chan* 
eMxm agreed: such cases are ooauoon. 
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ence does not prevent but (as it aids ihe^Togrm» 
of every science; permits and promoteB oppoaition 
of judgment between a man's past self, his . preaent 
self, and his future self ; each of which three per- 
sons is on every relative discovery, on every- cor- 
rective progression of science, opposed to his an- 
cestor. 

68. And that a portion of knowledge has admit* 
sion into, retention in, and subsequent rejectiim 
from, the science of an individual ; the few, the 
many, or the multitude, implies, alone consideredy 
a diversity of judgment amongst pluralities of pte^ 
sent men. And though absurd definitions of adr 
ence have hitherto hid it, there always was, tfaoe 
is, and there ever will be, such diversity of judg^ 
ment concerning the things of the pure scieneck 
The mere existence of geometry (always remember- 
ing that every individual has his own science of 
geometry, which by increase, or the decrease pro- 
duced by the mortality of truth, is continually 
varying), the mere existence of geometry does not 
prevent amongst men in general, diversity of judg* 
ment's decisions concerning the objects of geo- 
metry. The mere existence of science is the 
quiescent undisseminated existence of diverse spe- 
cific quantities of arranged truths in different indi- 
vidual minds. One mind having a truth which 
another mind has not obtained, and one mind 
retaining a mortal truth which another mind has 
found dead and has rejected, necessarily implies a 
diversity of judgment amongst pluralities of men. 

69. Unanimity of judgment then^ concenikag the 
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<$fb}iect0' of geometry^ is not produced amongst geo«-' 
iHet^rs by the mere existence of their several 
geometries, for to produce unanimity of decision in 
aiiy science, tfTO things are always necessary, — ex- 
istence of that science and diffusion of it. A sci* 
eace is a science to only those who are acquainted 
"With it: and as a science cannot he diffused without 
existing, it is alone the diffusion of the materials of 
one science of geometry (a commonwealth of data 
and inference) which produces an unanimity of 
Judgement amongst the few, the many, or the mul- 
titode. Or (to give another representation), if the 
time necessary for communication between one 
person and other persons be regarded as of no 
duration, as in conversation it constantly tacitly is ; 
that is, if following the old fashion, we by postu- 
lating admit ** present time "" to bear the same re- 
lation to duration in general, as a geometrical point 
bears to space in general, then ^* present time is of 
DO duration,*' and, under that postulate, amongst 
any number of persons who have communicated 
with one another, there exists, concerning the things 
of a pure science, (notwithstanding the asserted 
*^ retaining in and taking out" of science,) no di- 
veraity of judgment ; for while persons are under 
comnmnication (and things are according to the 
representation I have given of the vicissitudes which 
truths are subject to), a demonstration is now in the 
science of the many^ their judgments are una- 
nimous ; when one, the first person of the many^ 
in his own mind, silently applies a refutation to the 
demonstration^ which application takes the demon- 



tfteatixm and the truth founded •oai(ftjOiitdCJiMi.(llft 
first person's) individual science, yet while ha^tb 
first) remains silent and quieBeent^ lie m mstitk-omfk- 
munication mth any other person, aMd4Ki &rihcss 
€Ecists no diversity of judg;nient between pci 
ecunmunicatien. When, in pointing 4nit 40'4 
■the refutation which he (the first perscn) 
covered, he (the first person) b^ins bm 
sication to another (the second) peraon ; tbepretost 
tinve, the ^^ now," of conversation conuBanaca, and 
continues during the communication, tiunigh 
communication be of a day'« duratien;: ibut^ 
portion of the day is (according to the jBoatokftc) 
of no duration, ami, consequently, in the day^dinuy 
the communication, tl^re exists no diveraity.jf 
judgment, for there is no time for it >to ^'gji^M. 
The communication between these two pevaons k 
continued till the first presents irrefiital^itjF of ai^ 
futation to tlie second, and (as every able thiidar 
assents to what he cannot refute, and as -eveif 
person who hius, of tiie pure sciences, kocywledge 
efficient to know that geometry's demonstratMBS 
of circles are more valid than his opiniims cencenn 
ing them, holds his tongue when he cannot rafotc) 
when irrefutability is presented, assent or aileaoe Ji 
obtained, and the communication ended, .there is 
then no existing diversity of judgment between 
persons in communication. Thus, under the 
tnlate stated, a demonstration can be refuted by 
person, and by his refutation taken out of the 
acience of another person, without any (right reasea 
•being always the same) diversity of judgment 
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Udder a community of data and inference: ta 
of any number of persons. 

• iSVk To overstep, then, rather than fall short of, a 
fan vepresentatiom Under the circumstuioe men* 
in .geometry there exists and there can 
no diTersity of judgment; and under die same 
dtCBHStance, in sciential medicine, there exists 
e can exist no diversity of judgment. 
^i, in explaining the relation which pure science 
ite unanimky of judgment, I have laboured the 
becanse it is very commonly foigotten that 
diAtsion of both data and inference is ne- 
to general assent— a great mental oversight, 
igiJucit enror of which vision it is importamt to rec- 
tify, because the power which pure science com- 
xnunicated has to produce unanimity of judgment ; 
Kicing Uie most superficial is to men generally the 
mmmt prtHBuaent and notable property of pure 
M;ience, and a property, the production and extent 
Kif uribich need to be well understood, for there is 
mmtie&Aag so sweet to the feelings in unanimity, 
'litat it la more sought after than the intrinsic truth 
ifiif by aQ those multitudes who love manna better 
tlMHi the true faith. 

. J^ Such are some of the properties of demon- 
stndion; and such are some of the consequences 
^, jHakkig demonstration the guide when electing 
mental materials for the building up of a science : 
and it: is by this guide, by this demonstration^ 
ftat ibe materials of arithmetic, geometry, scien- 
tial medicine, &c. have been and still are to be 
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flected> and the ^^ pure" ^cicQces have beeii V^p, 
*^pure.'' ;. .... , , ,. 

73, TUe "mixed" sciences, ar^ — the *^ mixed'* 
science of your medicine is made by. j^lectiqg 
mental affections by giuding laws^ which ;are.Jio 
guide^ which (one or other of them) will allow of 
any ridiculous and iniquitous practice in choQsingT- 
laws which will admit and protect almost any ab- 
surdity. Hence^ your science of medicine is made 
of (with other things) seemings, guesses^ ^VPJP!^ 
sitions^ hypotheses^ theories^^ and doctrines^ by iby 
person said to be^ dictated by any common sense^f 
of any doctrines which are taught, asserted by.^ 
oracle^ or established, (i. e. fashionable,) of any noxi- 
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* A hypothesis is a conclusion founded upon on aigo* 
ment, which argument is strong enough to find some per* 
sons weak enough to believe it : and a theoxy is a hypo- 
thesis of " larger growth." 

t Common sense : — there are two sorts of it. 1st. TTiit 
which at first glance perceives the truth, and that it is tba 
truth : — that sense which knows, without knowing how it 
knows, that *'it is true/' without knowing why it b;— 
which can discriminate without being able to poiDt ootl^ 
difference ; which feels when data amounts to the quantity 
of proof, without any technical measuring : — a sort of in- 
stinct. This common sense is very rare ; and as it cannot 
explain itself, nor tell what its reasons are, nor be distin- 
guished from any other sort of sense, it is of no uae id 
science or scientific communications : — it is only fit tot 
house- wives and emperors. 

2nd. That common sense which every person possesses^ 
the mother of all absurdities: — that meretricious dnrlinf^ 
which the public and medical men have fallen so deeply in 
love with of late — any sent<e that is common. 
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dielnS6 : into your science of medicine is admitted 
9ny mental affection which is not an absurdity too 
gr^t to be thrust into the head of any person \yho 
euh walk in an hospital or go through a hall. 

^4. I have now pressed on your attention of the 
positive and negative properties of science, those 
which the erroneous philosophy of the present age, 
and persons educated in scientific medicine will, in 
considering sciential medicine, find to be of chief 
iiiipdrtance. And (to state proportions and to utter 
i&umberis at random) I have already given you what 
art replies to ninety-nine in every hundred of those 
objections which you will (if unmfluenced by this 
ziotification) advance against the doctrines I teach* 
-And remember^ that to obtain of the gencrally- 
^idmitted truths I have stated, that availing know- 
Ledge which can on every occasion be readily 
lb>pplied, will require not only repeated consider- 
«i(m8, but repeated trials and long-continued 
lUieditations ; for, in the application of knowledge^ 
^fetween fact and evidence of fact, — ^between the 
objects of science and science itself, — ^between the 
science of the individual and the science of the 
ihultitude, — the refutability of knowledge and the 
mortality of knowledge, — procuring assent and 
giving proof, — past, present, and future truths, — 
iiiference from one quantity of data, and inference 
from another quantity of data, — counter supposi- 
tion, counter assertion, and counter demonstration^ 
—the purity or certainty of science, and the per- 
fection of science, — human knowledge and omni- 



fcience^ — between these (and other) veiy 4i|ifMnl 
thing (incredible as the assertuu unexaiiiiiMid.iHip 
s^pear) there exists, at this moment, iajdl-Aft 
speculations and doctrines of medicine, inith^ li«fdt 
of all mankind, and in all the best philosopkj^rf 
the age; one universal, ^^ great, grand, aad.|^ 
nous" confusion. And though the tenths i^.M 
describing the pure sciences, have stated {or oMrt 
of them) are what many ages have been doctrimiHy 
acquainted with, yet they are the keys of the.mft^ 
teries which have puzzled all philosophers, tke]f;#9)| 
now within your reach, and you have only to tahf 
and apply them ; for *^ the great secret " of ifob 
ential medicine, and the demonstration of all kumMI 
knowledge, is but a manifest application of IJmsc 
broad and universally-admitted truisms* 

75. To teach you how every truth concenkf 
human bodies, their laws, &c« can be provtdit ti 
show you how to surmount every obstacle iriuch 
may present itself to any individual mind, to flupfjf 
guiding directions for every little dilemma, .t»i^p|l|f 
a clue to every little corner in the lat^riotlijflf 
thought, is the object of a full course of tuilis» 
But in the outline I am now giving, I shidl.Bil 
direct especial attention to Uie many little diflt 
culties which the uninstructed will feel mdA .thi 
instructed know how to surmount, nor to anyiif 
tiiat knowledge which any of you may, by se a tflii* 
ing for, easily find collected together, or scatUSreA 
in the writings of the learned. In the future 
of this prefatory lecture, I shall direct es] 
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in&M^ Wmlf «he greater obstacles— tho8«whicli 
4i«>'lM»t ^aoeophy of the day holds to be insur- 
mitaBtable. These obstacles are, 
•**76,' I. To prove universal truths from individual 
tMthS. 

• By a splendid specimen of philosophy's over- 
Ingfais, it is thought to be, (and I will say it is,) by 
exabiiaing'an individual thing which is within reach 
ttd Ctihj^ect to full investigation, easy to prove some 
one'iiflsertion concerning that thing, and by exa- 
n&ing another individual and like thing it may be 
jyMived tbtft the same assertion is true with relation 
tO'it '(the second individual and like thing), and so 
on by examining each, it can be proved that one 
amctftibn is true with respect to " some/' *^many,** 
or a *^ specific number^" of individual and like 
tfahij pi. To prove an universal from individual 
tmtils IS) then, according to common supposition^ 
to prove that because one such assertion is true 
#ifj|: idation to, "some," "many,'* or a ** specific 
WIttber," trf individual and like things, which have 
iMen escamined ; therefore the assertion is true with 
■ C B pcct to odier individual and like things which 
have mot been examined ; or, in the vridest meanings 
tiiiMfore the assertion is true with relation to every 
iadivMoal like thing : or, in other piiraseok^, 
M«trforethe assertion with respect to like things is 
^•terivcrsally true." 

77- 1*his proof philosophy asserts cannot be given: 
Iwi it is be<!au8e some method of this proof, or 
wme metiiod of proving other truths without il^ 
has not yet been propounded, that the whole of logic 



k ^ now fuimded on "universal" aesumptione calll) 
( major premises,* and the whole of geometry r 
1 generally asseiited-to Uiiivereal suppobitionci, i 
Vj^ei with the name of " axioms." And it in be* 
I^use logic and geometry deduce individual a 
T ^ua concerning one thing, from universal aesaa^ 
I'lions concerning all like tilings, and becini&e tllf 
t sroof of some universal truth, though not of m 
r JBBe generally used 1ji demonstrations, is neceaw 
I tf> the proof uf every individual truth, and becW 
I proof of any universal truth has not yet be«n giva| 
I ^ is because of these things that now, at t^is ipK 
V'inent, previous to the propounding of Bcieiijtii 
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, the art of arriving at (right?) 

I iiithout the usa of roiison. Any person whoL. ^^^ 

\ 8re able to see tlirough the sound of a word, can perirf 
I absurdity of an inference from a minor includfidfl 
r tnajor, and a major assumed : " All birds fly. A gMH 
r k bird ; therefore a g'oose flies : " paraphrased is, " vp 
\ ferow, every pig«oti, every goose, every duck, &c. Bie'sT 
1 goose is one of these, therefore a goose flies," whicii ^ 
p Bhrased is, " A crow, a pigeon, a ggose, a duck, &c;^ 
I A goose is one of these, tlicrefora a goose flies," ijl 
f irhortened is, " A f^oose {&c ) flies. A gome is H"^ 
' which arg:umHnt is'confiaii 
a absurd trifling is. 



\ tberefore a gtiose flies ; " 
f the whole of logic ; and thi^ 
I iif proving, all tbat 



nifest that n 
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t every bird Hies wilB 
' previously knowing ihat every goose flies. Lo^ can p 
\ vothing. From before the days of Aristotle Uli i 
I ^ver proved one assertion ; never drew one vellTroui 
T inference. It only serves to convince in detail those i 
[ ^(bolishly assume wholesale. 

This objection has been again and again nrg«d i _ 

\ Jq^c> and again and aguia replied to, to the full 8alisfau^ 

: of all those logicians who can see no difference betwB 

proving a truth and convincing a 
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medicine^ there is not one legitimate proof in the 
world. ■ 

78. II. To prove the future from the past. 

^^ It was so, therefore it will be so/* is mere as^ 
gertion, which applied to the individual objects of 
Tttedichie in every instance assumes some " univer^- 
sal truth^*' and in almost every instance assumes 
that the laws of nature never vaiy. But assuming 
is not proving. To prove the future from the past, 
thenj under this double diflScuIty is another of the 
alleged impossibilities. 

7ih III. To prove the relation or connexion be- 
tween cause and effect. 

That is, taking one of two things, to prove that 
it (^the first thing') produced, or will produce, the 
other (^ the second ') ; or taking the other, to prove 
that it (the second) was produced, or will be pro*- 
duced, by the other (the first) . 
: 80. Philosophers have yet had but very confused 
notions of cause ; and all of them who have expli- 
iritly adverted to the subject expressly affirm that 
though the relation between cause and eflfect can in 
.many cases be known, and in many more cases be 
guessed, yet in no one case can it be proved. 

81 . IV. To prove truths which are founded on 
-the evidence of the senses. 

• That is, to found demonstration on the evidence 
afforded by sense, or to introduce the evidence of 
the senses into an argument in such a manner that 
;the argument shall be good demonstration. 

82. V. To prove truths founded on human testi- 
zxiony. 
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:>«. TJtftt i&f to found demouHtration on hnman teoti- 
Biony, or to introduce lueu'a "mere aseertioiH*' 

' into an argument in such a manner ttiat the npi- 
Bient shall be good dentoiiMtration. 

• , 83. The evidence of the senses, of senaea enr 
^ble to deceptions, and huiuai] testimony, inrolv 
isg free-will, seem to be in their very nature w 
ijicongruouB to the very essence of deraoutttratiMi^ 
tibat philosophers ever did, and those persons I an 
now uddressiug do, regard an attempt to fmati 
irrefutable demonstration on the evidence of seiMe, 
w ou human testimony, much like an attenipC to 

' nourish the body with air, or to feed it on shadoiRh' 
" So much of human knowledge," pliilosopherft es- 

I ^aim, " is obtained through the senses, and bo 
X^ch of to-day's knoMledge is obtained through 
buman testimony, that no science, founded on seose 
and testimony (as medicine necessarily is), ever con 
be demonstrated ; it is impossible — the supposition 

' is absurd — I [un positive — and all the leiirned world 

I ii positive too, that it is impossible." Thus tSj 
tbe learned ; and when to any of tliem I intimate 
"it is not impossible," my intimation never full 
to procure for me the soft ^vords and the expre^ 
uve looks of pity; or the more energetic iudicor-' 
tions of contempt. All this strong feeling of iOMt] 
possibility— all this positlveuess — all this pity— «a^H 
•U this pitiful contempt, now standing promiaent^fl 

I foith to teach the one grand lesson — to teach, bifl 
how small a thing the progress of science can pro^M 

I iitiiLosophy a fool. >■ 

84. VI. Toprove a truth by circumstantial evLdenovM 
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(Siliftt i%? to show, not iTf oral or written evidence 
(^ifajkli w humaiir testimony) concerning fiicts, but 
tD«4wrid<> Itew and what combinations of circmn- 
staacea^ ^ eoncuffrences of facts, indicate troth, 
ap^todenonstrate the truth ther indicate ; or, to 
dediiee- a poaiftrre proof from a combination of facts, 
'whickfiBCts, singly considered, would not afford the 
pvM^ ar (to explain by example) to demonstrate 
those tmths which are indicated by that evidence 
whiirkifrSQ common in our courts of criminal law. 

£&> yil. To prove every part of a now mixed 
acknoe^ wittiout assuming (that is, without postulat- 
ing) any thing which ought to be proved : — 

We ate told that, though it were possible to 
sunnaiBttauch difficulties as the attempted applica- 
tion of proof to cause and effect presents, still sucb 
a odflDce as medicine could not be made '^ pure ** 
without die introduction of postulates in such num- 
Wa a»woBld make the new science hardly any thing 
batia Tolnminous arrangement of assumptions. 

'86.^ These seven, are difficulties which philoso- 
phem- have^ more or less explicitly, declared to be 
insiinnoantable, and proving through these, are al- 
I^ed'iimpoasibilities. Against any and every at- 
tenq»t> to found the science of medicine on the 
cectainty of demonstration, hosts of objections may 
of; course be readily advanced; but these are the 
major objections*— the seven Goliaths, on which all 
the hosts ci the minor objections depend. And 
theae. difficultiea have a like relation to medicine, 
and to knowledge in general, and if removed, philo- 
sopher ia^ diough igmnrance is not, ready ta admit 
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jthe practicability of demoiigtratiiig not only 
1 •qjue, but all human knowledge. So universal tlK 
I rinflueiice of these seven obstacles, so efFectaaliy (b 
I Jthey prevent any accurate knowledge or denionstis- 
I ,tion, that there is not now in the vhole scienccof 
[ medicine any right metliod of reasoning, any right 
[ jneaiis of deciding, nor any one mere medical tniHi 
[ ,at all proved : and when searching for a difference 
I Anore audible thaii between "scieiitial" and "ecie^ 
i lti£c," the total inability of your science to rctnan, 
[ -ft) decide, or to prove, offers me, and justifies f^ 
I staking, the word "acephaloiis."* That science of 
I' ^cdicine, then, which is now resident in the beadfe 
I 40i the heads of the profession, I (in contra- distinc- 
I (tion to "sciential") call "acephalous niedkiin«T" 
I ior it has no i-eason, it has no brains in it. 

. 8". Before proceeding to show you the inetliod 

•of demonstration, for the purpose of giving yon a 
i 4pne of mind somewhat fitteil to receive it (and tbtt 
I X give to your thoughts no false bias is your tmi^ 
I '2 will present you one point for meditation. Asd 
I Hiat you may be annoyed by the multiplicttyof 
I ^those things, many of which your confaundinft 
' yague notions have liitherto regarded as one ; andai 
I |be great advantage of having distinct ideas wiil 

always compensate fur the trouble of obtanfalg 
I tiiem ; take a piece of paper, draw upon It tvreaHf 
I '|:arcle3, put into — 1, all the individual things of tkt 
I imiverse; 2, all the individual things in the Biw|' 

iif all the individual things in the earth; 4, Omilb' 

I * When born without braine, a chilJ is " accplialous." t ■ 
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Science of all the individual things in the univerBe ; 
by Omniscience of all the individual things in the 
mm) 6, Omniscience of all the individual things in 
the earth; 7 9 &11 the future knowledge which all 
mankind will, ten thousand years, or ten minutes, 
hence, have of all tlie individual things in the uni- 
VCfw ; 8, all the future knowledge which all man- 
kind win, ten thousand years, or ten minutes, hence, 
hare of all the things in the earth ; 9, all the past 
kn ow le dge which all mankind had one thousand 
ycnn, or one year, ago of all the things in the uni- 
▼evae; 10, all the past knowledge which all man- 
kind had one thousand years, or one year, ago of 
aU the things in the earth; 11, all the present 
knorwiedge which all mankind have of all tlic things 
in the universe; 12, all the present knowledge 
which all mankind have of all the things in the 
earth; 13, all the present knowledge which the 
few philosophers of the earth now have of the 
fbings in the universe; 14, all the present know- 
kc^ which the few learned have of the things in 
ttie earth ; 15, all the future knowledge which your- 
self will, ten thousand years, or ten minutes, hence, 
luvc'of all the things in the earth ; 16, all the past 
knowledge which yourself had ten years, or ten 
minntes, ago of all the things in the earth ; 17, the 
present knowledge which yourself has ; 18, all the 
knowledge of things which is in that book; 19, all 
the individual things which are in this nutshell; 
HO, all the knowledge of things recorded in that 
one line of that book. Having these circles thus 
filled^ in reality or imagination, now before you, I 
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I {|Bt a little double question fur you to think a nwi: 
I ti|por> 3 " Ib there any metal uf ten times tbo »{ 
I gravity of platiuuni, ;iiid is there iiny apace iiicludiA 
I ^y two straight lines f" Before you attempt Je 
I 4^cide that question, try to undei'staud fuUy wbit 
[ the meaning; of it is. "Is there" — where do^^ 
I ^uestjon mean 1. Where — ia which of the «i|^M 
I -orwill you look for the uietal, or the enclosed apwejl 
I fojf if they exist, each of theiu niuut be iit lOBt^of 
I ^e circles. Will you, for the purpoee ol decUUig 
I tile question, attempt to examine every iiuUvidtiift 
I tlung, and every portion of space in the utuvsrcfct 
r ^ requires Omniscience to know that the: jtteftfl 
I fjT the space is not in the universe. Will yon Kt- 
I ti^mpt to examine separately every individual tiiingf 
I every atom and portion of space, in the world?, U 
I zequires superhuman knowledge to know that the 
I t^ial or space is not in the world.* Will fau 
I 4*cide by what men or yourself did foruiei'ly knowi 
\ or will you attempt an examination uf, a decision 
I '\fj, the futiye knowledge which yourself or uuv 
I kiiid will, ten thousand years, or ten miinjitot, 

I * Soiue geometers will say they " know" that there ia 
I ra reality no such portion of space. But observing tfiflt 
I H^iticalion of the word "know" (bj positive :action- of 
Kj^er to Luow), 1 defy any gcameUr to give of k^wletja) 
^■deSnitioQ so characteristic of liie thing Jefined, that^ 
KSi^ deSnitien any one person can perceive ^tietlie'r''tlw 
Hjbontal affection which another penon has, and tvlfcp'aM J 
I )lluns, is or ie not knowledge, and then to thaw that him J 
I idf has "reality," knowledge of tlie non-exisience of siiS I 
f « jjorlion of space or surface in the world, Geometera no i 
rmerl they know, becauss gvometers are men, and 'mOLBI^fl 
I tnert any tliiDg'. ••TtM«'i'ini*)-^'*/iM^iMii|lM^| 
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henoe^ bw^el Look »t the circles again! what ia 
the meaning of the question ? in which of the circlea 
will you search ? So far as result is concerned^ it 
inatters not what the putter of the question meant, 
nor in which circle you search ; for whether you 
attempt to decide whether the metal and the space 
do or do not exist in the earthy in mankind's future 
knowledge, in mankind's present knowledge, in your 
Qiwn future knowledge, in the knowledge of philoso- 
^lers, in one book of the learned, or in one line of 
the book, it is only by your own present knowledge 
that you can decide that the metal or the space does 
mH; exist, or that it does exist. Whether you look 
amongst the things in the universe, or amongst the 
things in a nutshell, you can only decide by what 
you feel, that is, by your own present mental affec- 
tions. ** What then !" you will exclaim, as I, like 
an idiot, many times have, " Does the existence of 
a thing depend upon my knowledge of its existence? 
Is there no universe but the universe in my mind ?*' 
The existence of a thing, to other persons (remem^ 
ber how many sciences there are), does not depend 
upon your knowledge of its existence, to other per- 
sons there is an universe besides the universe in your 
mind. But leaving other past and present persons 
and their sciences out of the consideration (which 
is best done by mentally annihilating them), your 
science is your knowledge arranged, your know* 
ledge is decisions — and have you no method of ob- 
taining these, of deciding whether an individual 
thing exists, or does not exist, in the universe, but 
by the mental affections which you at the time of 

£2 




flei^iding liavef When you decide that an liidividnsl 
thing does, or that it does not, exist in the unii'cwp; 
L does tlie nature of your decision (fliat is, doea the 
I j«a or nay of the assertion in your science, cfiti- 
■ cerning the actual existence of a thing) depend 
W npon youv mere mental affections? All otherpcp^ 
I sous annihilated, does the existence of an individitiA 
I Specific thing depend upon your mere knowledge of 
I its existence? And is there no univerBe but the 
I toniverae in your mind ? And as it is with you, and 
I your science, is it with others (geometers imd uU) 
I &nd their sciences? 1 do not answer these qir«- 
I iSons I put, for they involve the chief consideration 
I point in the double question 1 iviah yon to meditate 
I a month npon. Looking to the wilderness of'^lP- 
I des again, then, "Is there any metal of ten limes 
I the specific gravity of platinum, or any space ert* 
I J&losed by two strai^t lines ?" A steady fthd'iriA 
I faeditation of that f|uestion (and of the mntlfyl# 
I drains of tliought which meditation on it will'itiW 
I Mediately lead to) will, with other appliancee'W 
I JVbot, teach you in a few weeks, knowledge whirfrf 
I ."have been years In obtaining. 
r" ^'88. If you consult the writings of those (th6' 
I •'<Bf our phiiosopliers) who have attempt^ to' 
1 "Sie right method of reasoning, you, from their ttdf 
I .^ago, ii-ill find that each, before he "be^'an'-h 
I Caching, has Jn his oivn imagination mwed tl 
I 'itnsibiUtics, the ideas, the menial functions, t) _ 
I 'Reasoning powers, the perceptions, the minds, tMI 
I %, the tnains, of all mankind into one mns«, 
I i.&a tlien, with a thorough vagueness of intention^,* 
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fpg|dejBVQ^red to teach tliis quagmire how to think-— 
how to reason rightly. Everj- philosopher has 
apekeu to all men together. 

. 89. This addressing pluralities, togetlier with the 
yearning there still is in science after wide generali- 
ties and universal truths, shows that pliilosojihy is 
still embracing (or embracing the shadow of) the 
old idiocy of supposing that all things are included 
in one substantial universal ; or that individual 
things, past and future, are but accidental emana- 
tions from some permanent species; and shows, 
too, that the proud age we live in, which plumes 
itself so much on the march of its intellect, is even 
now under a delusion great as any that ever darkened 
antiquity; for, addressing, as all philosophers hitherto 
have addressed, many minds at once, is confounding 
the quantity of data possessed by one mind with 
the other, and very different quantity possessed by 
another mind, and is attempting by right reason to 
show^ that all separate quantities of data (however 
different they are) are, when summed up, of the 
same amount ; thus throwing at the outset, and at 
once, confusion and rottenness into all knowledge. . 
: 90. Addressing a plurality of minds, confounding 
fjifierent amounts of data, is the ^^ established me- 
thod." — defend it then — of *^ great authorities "— 
Vorship it then — for you ever have defended what 
ia " established J " and with more than the body 
have you ever worshipped what is ^^of great autho* 
rity ;" be consistent in your attachments and adora-* 
lions, hold fast and worship that absurdity — it i^ 
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the MJadoni of ages, the practice of (ill the prert' 
itfid the good. 

^^^1. Inatffld of following this practice, I, by luy 
tBHiier of addressing you, isolate one iiidW- 

[flufll (A); I tell him how lie, with his umfiuntrof 
data, ia to reason — how he is compelled to infcr$' 
I give hira a nile for himaelf, which, being a nkBf 
genei-al with reapect to data and inferencej is riiw 
applicable to B, to C, to D, and thtia indiykitj* 
to the whole ^Iphiibet of mankind. ' "" 

■ 92. The decisions ivhicli a science conatBts of, Hit 
each of them decided by an individual. In ' coifi 
sequence of aonie motive sufficient to produM'll 
decisiou. The necessity of acting is the grtWlf 
and a desire to know, is a less urgent, of the COW*' 
mon motives for decision. To tlioae person* whk 
have no occasion, no sufficient motive to decMe'tt 
qnestion, whieii is by myself or otherwise pre' 
tented to them, I have nothing to say ; knoitie^l 
fs ever progreaaivc, and xvhen no mot3\-e ealOr flJIt 
decision, it is wisdom not tu decide : it is a6a/^ 
times wise in man to wait a hundred years, 
every science consists of already- decided decision^ 
and I submit the outlines of sciential medicine- tb 
the decisions of nnly those who dare and will d^ 
cide. Add, for the purpose of keeping one pro| 
of evevy science (thut it consists of decisions all^i 
decide<l) continually in yonr especial remembrance^ 
and because I will not submit sciential medicine thft 
the drivelling non-decisions of cowardly, ignorant^ 

-bid hnpotent doubters j but more eBpeciaUjrts 
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urni an ^rerlaating wniting for fiuiher cbta; ajmd 
for the purpose of thwarting the workings of error 
bgr setting up a broad distinction between the deci- 
sions of present knowledge, and the decisions of 
future knowledge : for these and other purposes, I^ 
in fiddressing the individual, speak to him only 
wk^^^ he is under a sufficient motive for decision^ 
tbl^ is, after the formation of the sufficient motive, 
fvul prior to the mental act of decision. Cousider, 
tihen, when an individual is under a sufficient mo«- 
tive to decide, he must decide (or the motive is not 
efficient), and though we comniouly associate the 
id^.of physical force with the word ^^ compelled," 
stitt thi? mind, which is under a sufficient motive to 
4^i(lt> ^ compelled to decide ; and ^^ you are com^ 
P^Ued.to decide" is a phrase I for these reasoof 

93, A cqnstantly-applied remembrance that only 

tb^ individual is addressed, is indispensable to 9. 

I^^t: upderatanding of sciential medicine, and to all 

|jgj|ijt ttiinjking : there can be no definite knowledge 

.wji^bout il^T-for things, and a knowledge of thing»^ 

e^t^nc^s^ and a knowledge of existences, are very 

f^e^^y related-^apd, that knowledge is always the 

J^lfOM^ledge of some individual, is a portion of knowr 

^dgi^. jui the root of every science. And to discdr 

.p^il^ b^t^we^ the knowledge of (and the 4abi 

pqssessed by) one person at one time, and th^ 

.fcnp^f^dg^ of (and the data possessed by) another 

person, or the same person at another time, is as 

.^ce§9ary ^1 science as any discrimination betw^eji 

any two objects of science is. !E!very individual 10 
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of[ course permitted to obtain knowledge fi^Mtf'U 
many persons and sources as he can (but -vii^ut 
has obtained knowledge, it is then Hs own'ftrton* 
ledge). Addressing the individual only, when he 1j 
under an efficient motive for decision, is as to t!M 
a manner of address not essential to sciential' ih^^ 
cine; but "you are compelled to decide," Sara 
repetition of argument and circumlocution, inj 
turns to profit and edification the leading poWs 
which mere worda notoriously have over the mlita 
and by wliich they so frequently lead it astray ftdii 
the truth * ' ' ''■* 

94. You now understand thatitisonlytheifitffff 
dual 1 address, and him only while under an etB/w/i 
motive to decide. Proceeding, then, first, In''^ 
fashion of geometry, to found sciential niedlfciiu 
on, or to reduce it to, some universally adniitMll 
positiou, or to some assertion, the truth of which' li 
admitted between us, I remind you that my unctn 
tailing is to show you how medicine can be pttn 
as well as the pure sciences are proved ; or to sKd* 
you how you can know medicine as well as geomefr 
is known : the practicability of which undertakla 
(if accepted, but especially if denied) implies' i 
admission between us, that the pure sciences lu 
or that geometry is, known ; or that some part '<i 
the pure sciences, or some part of geometty, 

• A queKtioQ for investig^ation is one tiling, a question mi 
decisiuD is another lliing; and addressing: the indWicU 
only wlien he is under an efficient motive to decide, on] 
■when compelled to decide, preserves the very neeesfiorjr.dil 
«runtnalion between these iwo very diverse tliinga. ' '^ 



^Oi. asdom in geometry is part of both, and that 
^^ an axiom in geometry is known to be true,'' is 
a position, the truth of which is by necessity 
88 universally admitted as the truth of an axiom 
itself is admitted. Wherefore (keeping up the 
cpnfounding which has ever been made between 
tiie science of the individual, of the few, the many^ 
or the multitude) *^ man knows geometry, therefore 
man has a power to know," or (avoiding thiit con- 
fpunding, and not to be unnecessarily minute) 
*^yQU, Mr. Individual, know something in the pure 
sciences — you know that a circle is not a square, or 
that two is not twenty, therefore you have a power 
tp knpw;" or without the ^^therefore," commencing 
with an assertion, ^* you have a power to know ;" 
for if you have not, you cannot know nor decide on 
any thing, wherefore you are not of the persons I 
am addressing; and if you have not a power to 
know, you cannot know that the doctrines of scien- 
tial medicine are erroneous, wherefore being irre- 
futable to you (assent being nugatory) they are at 
once the truth so far as you are concerned. I as- 
snm^, then, that "you, Mr. Individual, know some- 
thing,'' and, under a definition, infer that "there- 
fore you have a power to know." 

95. Giving a system in permanent detail, or fol- 
lowing closely the manner of geometry, would have 
required, before now, a definition of " your indivi- 
dual power to know ;" but I am now giving a mere 
outline, and following, what I shall presently aban- 
don—geometry's foolish method of argument ; and, 
under these circumstances, it is not necessary to 

£ 5 




puzzle yoii with (though implicated in this urgu- 
nieiit) what is to many very iliffictilt to coniprelirR^ 
the meaning of the word " power." For wUcli 
reasons, and for the further and more efficient rea- 
son, that " description" is better than " defii^ 
.._.., ' and referring to the thing itself better tfiak 
I jiath ; and for the still better reason that hi ?p3te d( 
Day definition or description of mine, " your ittA- 
TOual power to know" is what it is, and you have 
I fcj the thing itself is in your posaeaaion, and yoii 
L iBay make what you can of it ; * for these reasom, 
Ijfgive you no definition of " your individual power 
a know." That you, Mr. Imlividual, have a power 
Iftknow," and that it is by that power, that' tdu 
[Qow every individiiat truth you do know: 1^ fil- 
Mssioii of these assertions (and hy these woi^b Taw 
laly acknowledging the names of universally kium^ 
ings) is sufficient to the future part of my pre- 
(lit temporaiy argument, so far as argument 
B irrefutability are concerned. But to facil 
'our attainment of a fuller underatandiug of wtuit% 
ifter this argument, shall advance ; to give ymt ^ 
c intimate acquaiutaiice with a principle of Kk-, 
Jon that is deeply involved in, though of courtf 
uHirming no part of, sciential mcdtciue, I, catei^i^ 
jAomewhat for some men's assent, fishing a little ^ 
traws, will direct your attention t« a few sini|l|| 
'considerations, with respect to your individuM 
tower to know. 



■ This is the laiigfiiage of demniistratiim 1 
proving-, not in ils office of prociirina^ oastnt. 
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-i,J5}^v*fri ^IW^pWg every portipij of that knowled^, 
yr^icii ^:(;pre88ed and arranged forms a science^ 
If^fif^^ ^re.two mental functions concerned. Tliere 
ilf, ob^U^nu^ those mental affections, which arc ob- 
t^^^ by the organs of senscj and there is obtaining 
^o^e u^ental affections, which are obtained by rea- 
j^ppf^g ; by reasoning from those mental affections, 
^hjbcljL have been previously obtained by the organs 
,af sense. To each of these two things I shall direct 
jour attention, and first to the first mentioned. 

91/* Many mental affections are received through 
l^e organs of sense ; and for the purpose of sepa- 
rating the intimate connexion there is in your me- 
scal mind, between an object of sense and the 
mental affection appertaining to it, or the impression 
wl^ch it produces on an organ of sense (without 
which separating you cannot really know that, this 
'^^two" and that '' two" together make "four"), 
you may read the accepted doctrines of metaphy- 
sicians (of Locke and Brown especially), or con- 
^ider for a moment a few facts that are well esta- 
bushed. A thing not presented to an organ of 
sen^e^ produces no impressions on it, or a small 
thing (and.a sound is a thing) when it is presented, 
produces no impression : but above all remember, 
'lor the fact is very enlightening, that the leaf of a 
jplant presented to one man's organ of vision, pro- 
duces the mental affection of ^^ green," but pre- 
sented to another man's organ of vision it, the same 
leaf, produces the mental affection of ^^ red ;" or 
which (names being nothing) is the same thing : 
put some vermilion upon ^ greeu leaf, and there 



arc persons, who, by their organs of vision (taotiioiU 

respects perfect and minute), can see no diverd^ 

between the colour of the vermilion and the culoull 

df the leaf, different organs of i-ision receiving on 

cdinmuiiicating different mental affections from tM 

Hame object of vision ; or one organ of vision 

ceiving the same affection from two very divenri 

objects of vision. The same temperature which, 

one organ at one tune ia " warm," to the same o 

gan at another time is " cold." The steam of wam( 

water presented to an organ of smell will now- 

d^ce on the organ the same impression, which, firtf 

I felniites ago, was produced l>y oil of turpentine. ^ 

k ftiis morning bread tastes as onion sauce last idgMf 

I'ttd. These diversities between the objects of senie^ 

■ Vfid the sensations produced by them, on an orgaa'ol 

• ^tense or in the mind, these two diversities, Tnxl^, 

BVte di^Tvsity between the object of sense, and tl)B 

Mft's^ impression it produces on t!ie organ (aeeinfc 

^wteen as red, or red as green) and the diversity 'IM 

Pftreen the first impression and any^subsequenttri^, 

Rtfression (bread as onions), these two diversities,' iff 

KKmsequently the nature of your indiridual power I 

Vsitow, admit of fuller illustration, by the use (<til 

ntdiJFerent application, and by disposing of " mittd^ 
Rff a simile common amongst metaphysicians. Jl^ 
■Cft-gan of sense may be compared to a portion of soft 
^WBX, and an object of sense, an external thing, to 
BiKal i under this simile, [remember I speak of oul* 

B^ • Hence tlie falTacy of the reasoning from some si 
■bnled physiological experiments. 



thoMof rt&mtal affections (cat only of that part gf 
^^ffOiwetto know'') which the simile is applicable 
to^ viz. ; those mental affections, or ^^ simple sen- 
spoils,'' which are received through sense — a truth 
bdxig the product of reflection^] the seal, then, is 
an external thing ; the soft wax is an organ of 
eense, the impression on the wax is (making the 
mincl to exist in the organ) a mental affection, and 
the power which the wax has to obtain, or to have 
an impression^ is the organ's power to obtain men- 
tal affections^ the organ's power to obtain know- 
ledge, or the organ's power to know. Now, attri- 
buting to the seal and to the wax, what is observed 
with respect to objects and organs of sense, and, 
for convenience of explanation, occasionally substi- 
tutiitg one term for another, there are two things 
which require especial notice. First : a seal not 
applied to the wax (an object not presented to an 
organ) produces no impression. By the power 
wJbieh the wax has to obtain impressions (by the 
oorgan's power to know) the wax (the organ) obtains 
Irhile the seal, (the object of sense) is absent, no 
impression, no mental affection, no knowledge ; and 
further^ a seal too small, or too lightly applied^ 
produces no impression. The first of the tfwo things 
(^serving your especial notice, is then^ that under 
either of the two stated circumstances, there is no 
impression^ no mental affection, no knowledge. To 
repeat ; let the objects of science or external things 
exist as they may ; there are circumstances, under 
which an organ^ or the mind^ or individual power to 
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J£QOW, ubtaiiis no mental affection, uo knoM'leiJffei'f 

The aeeoiul point deserving your eapBci^d ootwi^/n- 

ioa ia coiieerniiije; tlioee mrntuJ affections tbn>U^ 

inee, which actually u.re obtitined, cQDcerolng:tJw 

I ^saiiuilarity there ht between them, and Uieiti:ii^ 

I j^ective objects of aeiiBe. Reprettentuig the iitipra^ 

■ ^HQU on the iviix (existing on the wax, by the wwqp 

wer to know, by it» power to obtain iiBpreeqioaif 

I bear the same relation to the seal which ^codfi^m^ 

W.-itb ^ ^he mental affection on au organ (exjetiag^ 

t M^ urgan, by the organ's power to know) \teatsj9 

' I respective object of ttense. Physiology. tcactlV 

Wt (still Eupposing the niind in the orgau) by^.tt]^ 

mentation of a seal, which on it bus croi^i/fg 

WSj forming triangleu, the wax, by its poiSW<^ 

■^bpow, obtains (not the impression of trlaaglee)(iMl 

} impressed " green coloiu;" from the prevQ^^ 

Kinof aseal whiuhon it has lilies iu scmnireSntJK 

ix, by its power to know, obtains the iuipressiiifl. 

' purple colour ;" by the presentation, 4>f,)^ 

Dime seal (with squares on it) ajiother po^tio|]„af 

t (anoUier organ) by its power to know, 

B mental feeling of " nansca," and, friMU a.«v«| 

a undulating lines on It, oae portion of wa]K,,bf 

' And here in a. parenlliesis in thought, remember that 
< mental affections; a science is knowledg^e, 
herefore, appertainie^ to cicternat thtD^«, relative lowbkh 
p Jiava uo intMital affeciiun^ j cuncerniitg which f/e bav^ fft' 
[Dowledge ; appertaining to those things, there is no science,! 
""id it is a Kcience I am showing you how to prove ! I am- 
it showing you how to get poase&sion of omniicience hf 
rbiag; JDU iww to obtaia all ihs knowledge you ank.lijr. 



its '^pofvinr to know, obtains the mental slBfecftion 
which we eaU ^' the souad of a trumpet,'^ and £rom 
tlie same iteal anotber fiortion of wax, hj its power 
to- \amv9y cftptainfi that mental affection ^ the smeU 
of a rote/^ And further, an organ, which, hjr its 
fower to know, at one time obtcnns the mental afu 
ftctkm of ^^ green'" from a seal with triangles on 
it, 9k another thne, by its power to know, it (the 
Mtti^ <Mlpn) obtains from the same seal the mental 
■airdctmi of *' purple'' and (what is, though in lUce 
<Ba0es little thought to be, an inevitable consequence) 
IJiMfr one mental affection of ^^ purple," which the 
DVgaft \rf its power to know, at one time obtains 
from a seal with triangles on it, is bjr the organ's 
power to know, at another time obtained from a 
fleal with squares on it. * Such is the diversity, 
which, according to my representations, exists be- 
iweeti the seal and the impression on the wax ) that 
IS, such are the diversities which exist between the 
liieBtal impressions and the objects of sense, which 
(by the organ's power to know) produces them. A 
little consideration of what these facts teach, to 
.•every able thinker, (and meti^hysics and phreno* 
logy do give, and physiology ought to give, more of 
the same tuition,) will convince you that between 
one object of sense, and the mental affection it pro- 
duees, there is no more similarity than there is be- 
tween a root and a sickness, or a knife and a pain. 

* It will often help the mind out of a puzzle, when, con- 
sidering cause and effect, to remember (ther« being five seals 
and ^SQ respective impressions) that if one seal produces two 
impressions, then one impression is produced by two seals. 




I And reiii3iiiber, that mental affections rec^w 
t^wough Bensc are efTects, and that all the cliieio 
V^e comuion-placc assertions you are ao well ae 
^ oiainted with wliy the relation of effects to caUMi 
LjSiiinot he proved, arc all, rightly interpreted, « 
*^°^ny assertions, that mental affections (effects) eu 
llike their objects of sense (the causes), and trm 
lat, your own teaching, remember that there is n 
more resemblance between an object of sense. aud> 
mental affection obtained by the organ's .power 't 
know, than there is between a gallon of branny aal 
a pain in the foot, or any effect and its cause, ttn 
(notwithstanding that deluding picture in the ball fl 
the eye, and its position is the reverse of its ot^^eAt 
mental affections are no more pictures of tht^fiii^ 
jects, than a blaclt powder is the pictuve of a pro» 
trate citadel. And further, till the nature of ^jni 
larity ia reversed, till external things are nui3e-^^^" 
niind, or mental impressions are composed of So, 
stance, or till rail-roads are made, and bvidg^iu 
built of the mind's affections, or till mental a^& 
tions fill a bnshel, and are ponderous, there caii DffiS 
sitnilarity between an object of sense, and a mciral 
affection obtained by ao organ's power to linow.*"! 
98. That power to know, that power to obtail 
mental affections, which an organ of sense has,'! 
{as before stated) one part of your individual powe 
to know, of your individual power to decide, i 
aDother, the second part, of your individual poyfta 

' Is then right decimon, decision according to faC(," 
decision according^ to Ibe mental affuetions of sense? ' -'"'^ 
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to know, is that power, M'hich your mind has (by 
reasoning from the mental affections which it has 
previously, through the organs of sense obtained) 
fo obtain other mental affections (viz., those which 
assertion is a sign of, those which compose a sci- 
ence). This power of your mind, this second part 
of your power to know, is the second, and next sub- 
ject for your especial consideration. 

99. To continue my assertions. It is only through 
we oi^ans of sense, that their respective mental 
iffections can be obtained ; and these mental affec- 
tions, when obtained, are the only original mate« 
nals reason has to act upon. (The organs of sense 
are the only obtainers of pure data.) The tower you 
see is not in the ball of your eye, nor is that picture 
of the tower which is in your eye^ at all in the mind. 
80 far as a simple sensation of sense (and therefore 
so far as minute evidence) is concerned, it is not 
** I see a tower" or " I feel a fire," but in each in- 
stance it is, ^^ I feel a mental affection ;" but whe- 
ther that mental affection you feel, but whether the 
presence of that mental affection, which you, by 
your organ's power to know, have obtained, indi- 
cates the proximity of a tower or a fire, requires 
some reasoning (some of the mind's cogitative 
power to know) to determine. * And your mind's 

* Hence the correct narration of a case is not " I saw 
that the limb was inflamed" but " I saw that it was red, I 
-heard the patient (or his mother) say " it is painful," and I 
inferred that it was ipflamed." Every auditor of a case has 
a right to the data, that himself may judge whether the in- 
ferences, the reasoning^, are correct. But every professor 
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I ^M'er to know (by rea^uning) the Eecond 
Lci^ur iiidividual power to know, is the mere 
Ifhich your mind haa to compose a demoiistratuio. 

^d as there are external things, which an orgm, 

J, its power to know, has no power to obtaia any 
t ^^eotal afFectiou of sense from ; so there are nwoMl 
I jl^Ei^tious of sense from which the mind is not able 
f jp demonstrate, tliat is, from which tlie miud, byUl 
Ij^coudpart of power to know (by demoustratiitgor 
iiiing), is not able to obtain any mental afFectioii 

f reflection, that is, any trnth, or any portion of uu 
Wdividual science. And as a meutid iifiTect'iou of 
Knse obtained by an organ's power to know, ia un- 

Die the object of sense from which it was obtained ; 
r^a mental affection of reflection (that is, a Uuth), 
P 'i^litained by the mind's puwer to know, is unlike 
L^f)ie mental affections of sense £rom which it WH 

(btauied. 

. 100. To repeat : In considering, theU} that fall 

lower to know, by which you, Mr, Individui)^,9k- 
[ ^/f^^ those mental affections which arranged Cpi9 
I ^ur individual science ; remember that it luclud^ 
L i^mougst other) two things, first, the power of ,Q)|r ' 

I ^ raediuiqe, knowing his brothers well, UjinkaU 
V Jt^'^'S'' ^^ swallow the bungling infcj^ncus of any loo, 
I ^Afeai". correct narration is not '" she had two fits yestq 
I irflay." but lier miBtress told me at four o'clock p. m. " 89 
^hlB hid aDOth«r fit this morning;" and her au^ itM ma] 
^^ six o'clock p. m. " she lias bud anotber fit thia a(Uif»-9 
[ Thoon," and 1 infer that oue fit in the mistress's mornii^ar* 
[ -aat lit in the nurse'^ tifternuon, must be two fits," whii 
•ferenee ia fuUe. Thera iauo profoesor in m»(hc)ftejpiab 
o count " two" mucb \eaa to infer. 
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taming (and of knowing whether you have ob- 
tained) mental affections by means of an organ of 
sense, that is, by means of an oi^gan's power to 
know. And your full power to know includes, se- 
condly, the power which your mind has to reasoii 
"firom your mental affections of sense, and by reason- 
ing to obtain mental affections of reflection, which 
are- the truths of your individual science. That is, 
your organ's powers to know, and your mind*s 
power to know, are two things in your individual 
power to know. And in considering how a truth is 
'obtained, remember, that there are facts (external 
things) 'fiy>m which an organ of sense obtains no 
mental i^ection of sense; and that a mental affectioii 
'oi seiise, when obtained, has no similarity to the 
object of sense it was obtained from ; and remember 
also, that (as if for the purpose of removing truth 
still farther from fact) a'truth — that mental aflFcction — 
•is obtained not from fact, but obtained by the mind's 
power" to knbw, from other mental affections (of 
BcMse). '' And remember, there are mental affections 
of sense, from which the mind, by its power to 
know, can obtain no mental affection of reflection, 
no truth of " that science;'* and when a mental 
affection of reflection, or a truth, is obtained, re- 
toember that it has no similarity to the mental af- 
fection of sense it was obtained from. * 

101. I have now told you, Mr. Individual, that it 
is only yourself I am addressing, while you are uri- 

* And fcere, in a pereatltesis, I ask a^Bsn " What fer a 
truth ? " Say you still that a truth is an assertion according 
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cbr an efficient motive to decide. And you know 
that two is not twenty, and tlierefore (by admission j 
definition, or the nature of things) you have an "in- 
dividual power to know :" and, as every individual 
portion of your knowledge is obtained by some 
"thing," and as the name "individual power. to 
know" is applied to (that is, comprehends) ". that 
thing" be it whatsoever it may; it is by your. "indi- 
vidual power to know " (by "that thing") and by it 
only, that every portion of your knowledge is ob- 
tained. Or, (as knowledge is decisions, and powqr 
to know is power to decide) it is your power to de- 
cide that (when compelled) you must (having no 
other "thing") decide by. 

102, For the purpose of aiding your eflEbrtg to 
understand, it is expedient, and for fair and explicit 
argument it is necessary, to exhibit the meaiiing of 
*^ by," (a word I have already technically used,) aud 
the meaning of its companion phrase, " accordiiig 
to." I have given you no definition of the pure 
sciences, nor have I decided what they are, by any 
description of them, because the things themselves 
are with you, they are in your possession. And 
because putting men in possession, always gives to 
the able in taking, a msistcry of further appeal, and 
a knowledge of things far more powerful than any 
6fiered description can communicate ; and because 
Iluive a great aud growing detestation of all those 

to fact? Away with such nonsense! Of all visionaries 
none are so thorou^lily deluded as tliosc who suppose they 
are able to decide (^or that they have knowledge) " accord- 
iuf to" toeL 



taiiHing (and of knowing whether yon have ob- 
tHiiied) mental affections by means of an oi^n of 
aieiide, that is, by means of an organ's power to 
know. And your full power to know incUulcs, se- 
condly, the power which your mind has to reason 
from your mental affections of sense, and by rejison- 
ing to obtain mental affections of reflection, which 
are the truths of your individual science. That is, 
your organ's powers to know, and your mind's 
power to know, are two things in your individual 
power to know. And in considering how a truth is 
obtained, remember, that there are facts (external 
things) fr^m which an organ of sense obtains no 
mental affection of sense, and that a mental affection 
bt sense, when obtained, has no similarity to the 
object of sense it was obtained from ; and remember 
also, that (as if for the purjjose of remonng truth 
still fiuther from fact) a'truth — that mental affectit)n — 
is obtained not from fact, but obtained by the mind's 
power to know, from other mental affections (of 
lense). And remember, there are mental affections 
of sense, from which the mind, by its power to 
know, can obtain no mental affection of reflection, 
no truth of " that science;'* and when a mental 
aiISN!tion of reflection, or a truth, is obtained, re- 
member that it has no similarity to the mental af- 
fection of sense it was obtained from. * 

101. I have now told you, Mr. Individual, that it 
is only yourself I am addressing, while you are un- 

* And fteie, in a peveiithesis, I ask again " What i« a 
truth ? " Say you still that a truth is an assertion according 



Ejudiuiee you may detect any niisrepretierttation t 
Baake), bei-c notice, that wt^ighing is deciding ihtf 
KMiglit ; thiLt is, is deciding, and tliat deciding M 
Ijgitiiig. Tliere are, you know, acreral sorts rf 
l|iptings, and the words "an acting" refers to Miif 
r Acting. But in the instances stated, and so ftir nf 
I |Dy argument is concerned, "by" connects i 
I fCtiiig to its mean (a weighing to the scales KOA 
■;|Kights used in weighing), specifies itn actini; btf 

■ Bointiug out the mean l)y which it obtains !M 
I fjqect, its attainment (the ponderosity of the goXti)^ 
Ujid "according to " connects an obtHinnieiit (ttw 
Bjtonderosity) to the means (acjiles and weights'! Vf 
W^fiach it was obtained. Or, to give another familttd' 
V Representation, there are several sorts of acting (til 
I CKigliing, measuring, &c.), and appertaining to ttrSi 
I litere are three tilings ; the acting (the weigliiiig)^ 
I ^^ mean (the scales and weights used), Hud tltS 
I labtninnient (the ponderosity of tlie thing wd^eif)^ 
■llptid when I name an acting (or one sort as weiftttf 
H^g), you hearing the name ("weighing") 
■.knowing the nature of tilings ; that is, knoint>g<thl 
l^cesHBiy connexion there is between an ad 
■^.* weighing ") and its attainment (" weight " 
I jianderoiiity found), immediately know what the fib 
B|(iiRment or product of that acting is (you knowi( 
I ik ivcight, not length), though you du not know Vfbt 
B^e mean of that obtainment is (whether troy>4 

■ iEFoirdupoIs scales and weights). For the porpoii| 
I t^u of pointing out M'hat the mciin of a m 
Bacting is, the word "by" is placed between thj 
I iaa.au: of the acting and the name of the nieniifr 
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ff^ wdglung " ^* by '* " troy") and for the purpoiQ 
ofipointing out the mean of the named obtainmenty 
tlf6.words ^^ according to " are placed between the 
wme of the obtainment and the name of the mean 
(^fitbree pounds and a half" ponderosity *^ according 
<«)►" "^'troy"). So that, to repeat: Concerning the 
^ivi^iee things, an acting being named, (or using the 
^0lA of geometers, being ^^ given,"") the obtainment 
qf^th^t acting is known, and when the mean of that 

m 

a^ng is, by the word ^'by'" pointed out, the 
thiete things are known, and an obtainment being 
'f, given,"' the acting of that obtainment is known, 
Wd when the mean of that obtainment is, by the 
ijvprds ^^ according to,"" pointed out, the three 
things, are known. The words ^^ according to " al- 
W9iQ^9 jreferring an obtainment to its mean, and the 
word, ^^by"" always referring an acting to it9 
99^il> and in every individual case, the mean of the 
actung -and the mean of the obtainment being one 
and the ^ame thing ; an acting which is ^^ by "" a 
ISi^e^m^ produces necessarily what is ^^ according 
to;'' the same. mean : and an obtainment which is 
V,.fMQording to "" a mean, is necessarily produced 
"i>y " the same mean. The meaning of the words 
r4>y '' d^d ^^ according to,"' then, is such that^ 
7riM>: as you have possession of the things them- 
^ve6> perhaps you will be better pleased with 
toother phrase, — The nature of things is such, that 
whatever is " by "" is necessarily " according to,"' 
and whatever is " according to " is necessarily 
^by;** therefore, 
. 108. Whatever is ^^ by" your individual power to 




I iHunc, ie necessarily " accortlinj;' to" your iodin- 
I itael power to kuuiv. 
I fcr UH. 1 have already casually spoken of "decnP 
I ing" «n<i "to decide," but as we proceed, tM 
I aranla "decide," " decision," &c., wili becoRM 
I teclmkni, and for correct understanding it will be 
[ fwcessury thnt you notice accurately the applicatfon 
I Iff them. If one thing were produced by two other 
I thingB (by them conjointly, and only so), geometfy 
I tnnild perhaps call the two things " the one pBt-f 
I iucer," or "the producer;" but common lan^fnng^J 
I wd {to the disgrace of the professors of acpplia- 
I lous medicine) medical lanj^ttiage nlBxea, under such 
I ^h'cumstances, the name "producer" someti/nes 
I to one of the things, sometimes to the othef, ftnd 
I tometimes to the two. Consider, then, wheii the 
I Weight of gold is decided by means of sonJes aaA 
I ■Weighto, M'hftt is " the decider." Is the man **i*i 
[ vecider? " or is the apparatus "the decider J-**-'«^ 
[> ire the two "the decider?" For the purpose dP 

tnbiiting error by the use of a siiiiilf which wij[ 
late tilings which are commonly confounded 
I Imt which ought always to be considered sepmmgljl^ 
I ' it&i that names may fit this simile, 1 (for my temj^^B 
[ 9ry argument, aud without considering the perm^fl 
I xent application) call the scales ftc, the muehfaHfl 
I *the decider," and the man the npprcciator of tifl 
I decision.* And it is only you I apeak to, and jrod 
I deciaiona I speak of. -^ 

, " I hnve told ihe significations of the worda " by" uAJ 
t " according to" and " decider." but am not able to eM 
I ^si my meanings withgut the use of these words viW 
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106. I have now told you, Mr. Individual, whttk 
**by" and "according to" mean, and after the 
fiuihion of geometry^ with much additional explana- 
tion^ I have proved that every decision is by *^your 
|K>wer to know,'' and that therefore every decision 
ip a decision according to your power to know.* 
- 106. But the first principle of geometry is wrong; 
tiie first principle of all philosophy is wrong ; all 
tile best and worst wisdom of the day in its very 
essence is false ; for all knowledge is now founded 
ea men's opinions, instead of resting as it ought on 
tlie fully developed irrefutable truth ; and the con- 
Jieqiiencc is, that you Mr. Individual have (as assu- 
fedly as you think you have knowledge of any thing) 
«ow a rottenness of mind which nothing but long 
ynd ramified meditation can cure you of; and it is 
Ui CQDsequence of such a state of mind that geo* 

Aderent significations. In consequence, too, of being 
^ compelled " to speak of external things in the language 
«f those who, not knowing the difierence between blocks of 
marble and some mental affections, do not know what an 
external thing is: and in consequence of being compelled 
td speak of decision according to one thing, and decision 
.'accbiding to another thing, in language only suited to re^ 
jpresent all decision as flowing from one source, and only 
ai>plicable to one of the many right decisions and individual 
scieticeSy there is, in consequence of these and other like 
things, great confusion of meaning in the words of this 
Ig^ temporary argument. But the use of new words, or of 
old words with new meanings, would require a small decla- 
rktory dictionary, and though more accurate, would be less 
easily understood ; and my present object is to observe no 
more accuracy than is necessary to convey meaning. 

* A truth is a decision by power to know ; therefore a 
troth is a decision according to power to know, not accord- 
ing to hcU 

F 
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meters, think they do, philosophers have wee .iK 
tempted to, and 1 BhuU be required to pruye winita 
nothing but omniscience can know. And in eoaMif 
queoce of the false foundation whicli all kuawle4gVi 
rests upon, made doubly false by the general tA% 
gumption that right decision is decision accordufl 
to fact, and in consequence of the intricate conipll^ 
cation of these and other fallacies, and in coDWli' 
quencc of all words and tlieir meanings being ma^M 
for, and fitted to, these and other great aiul p — ^^ 
vadiiig errors of the age, I, in speaking of what 
decisions of power to know are, and of what kojOWNi 
ledge is, find, as I have before found, mucli difficuUgU 
in expressing,* and you will find much difficult]' il 
understanding, and still more in embracing^ tlu 
truth. But by the use of a simile, by a few bb^ 
stancee, and by remembering that assent and di^b 
sent are nothing, a little able meditation may t^ich 
yon what decision according to your power to kmn^ 

. and knowledge and truth are. , . 

I 107. There are large heavy scales for wei^tui^ 
BToirdupois tons ; and there are small scales fos lfee< 

' purpose of weighuig troy grains, Each of tbcsfr' 
machines has two scales (one for the weights, and 
another for the substance to be weighed), but there 
is another common weighing machine, and from ita 
suitable construction I introduce it also into thia 
simile, which has only one scale, which scule ta 

" Correct expressions when speaking of power to know, 
and decision according' to truth, and decision according' to 
&cE, asgome the semblance of mental reservation or equ- 
Tocation. 
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itthched to a spring, and descends more or less in 
pifiiportion to the weight of the substance placed in 
igfitad bydescending moves a wheel to which an index 
i#lhttached, which index revolring, like the hand of 
^^fSocltj in a circle, moves to, and points to, the 
Blgort which indicates the weight of the substance 
in-ihe scale. Each of these machines gives three 
AttmooB : 1st, by preserving its equipoise, by no 
pirt of it moving, it decides there is no ponder- 
Oifty in the scale ; 2ndly, by motion, it decides 
tliwe 18 ponderosity in the scale ; and 3rdly, by the 
of its motion it (or that with the index) de- 
file amount of the ponderosity. Leaving this 
lafttet decision (of the amount) out of the consider- 
afion, • I direct your especial attention to only the 
dedaians ''there is" and "there is not" ponder- 
oflfty* itt the scale. You remember the twenty cir- 
ck'nf I bewildered you mth, and from that remem- 
hmtact you are aware there are many means of de- 
ciding : you are aware that decision according to 
oqe miui'S power to know is one thing, decision ac- 
cotdin^ to another man's power to know is another 
tbiBg^ decirion according to your future power to 
ktfiNir is another thing, decision according to your 
p0BB0tA power to know is another thing, and deci- 
fmk according to fact is (say) another thing. The 
thiiee machines (three means of deciding) are before 
you. ^e avoirdupois machine is one man's power 
to know^ or to decide ; the troy machine is another 
ni|p;i'spower to know ; and the machine with the index 
is your individual power to know. Presenting then 
(or applying) a small portion of metal to the troy 

F 2 
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I Machin«^ it tuo^es, it decides there is ponderosity 

■ in the scale — according to that man's power, to 
I JSBOW, there is ponderosity presented. Freseuting, 
I lor applying, the same purtioii of metal to the lieavf 
I ^oirdupois machine, it does not move, it decide 
I -there is not ponderosity in the scale— according (b 
I :]timt man's heavy power to know, there U no pon- 
I tderosity presented. Presentinjf, or applying, the 
I 4anie portion of metal to the index machine (nu^ 
I ^r the want of nse, ill put together, and out ff 
I eorder perhaps), the index does not move, from ^ 
^4^ure 0, the machine decides there is no ponderosity 

■ ^ the scale — according to your power to knotvi 
1 4bere is no pooderoaity presented. But (relinqukh- 

■ *pl% the simile, and understanding "■i/ott" to be 
I ^our poiver to know, your mind ; and your body 
I .(toujoined), objectors will say, "These three wejgb- 
I ^lag or deciding machuics are only suited to decK|c 
1 4^hether that thiiig, ponderosity, exists in the ac^^ 
I^Sod therefore my iiidividnal power to h now, ^l?i^ 
B^the aimilitude of the machine with the inde.'Cf ia 
V«m>ly suited to decide whether a thing exists in f^ 
kweale ; that is, within a small portion of space; pr 

■ •^r^aented, or applied ; my individual power to kiip4r, 
lytfiat Uf my mueiiinc dues not enable me to deciae 
BjpFJbether a thing exists out of the scale, wheth|pr,*' 
■l^hiug exists near to the locale, or at a remote part of 
Kj^e uuiverse." In considering this objectioti w^ij 
bAhe new meauing, which yuti in stating it have givein 
iMtothe word " decide,"* remember, that neither daieil 

B^ ■ The deciding' aiiJ decision I speak of, is mero decidifgd 
M utd niL're decision, witliout any other toniiideralioD. bil 
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yoiir power to know, your machine, ensible you to 
^^ decide" whether any thing exists or does not 
edst in the scale. When another person knows 
ihat a thing does exist in yoiir scale, all that yon 
cin do is to make your power to know (your scale) 
decide; but whether it will give a decision in har- 
jnony with the other person's knowledge ; or the 
'toine decision which the other person's power to 
jmow has given ; depends upon the relative accu- 
racy or perfection of your machine. And remember 
again that your individual power to know, includes 
not only your poM'er to know concerning things 
trhich are in your hand, or under your eye; or 
things which you have sought after, discovered, con- 
sidered, investigated ; it includes not only your 
power to demonstrate from attained data, but it in- 
chides also your power to attain data, to obtain pos- 
•^ession of things, to seek, to discover, to consider, 

'to investigate. Beyond your individual power to 
&now, there is nothing ; it (by the affixing of the 

'iiame) includes every thing, all active and passive, 

'mental and bodily, things concerned in obtaining 
your knowledge. And it is all these which the 
tiidex machine in the simile represented ; the ma- 
ichihe included all things : beyond it, there was (by 

.' the simile) nothing, no loadstones, ropes, or rakes, 

/Stating the objection, the new meaning given to the word 
" decide " is right decision ; but you do not yet know what 
right decision is. It is by your power to know that you 

- must decide, but whether a decision, that is according to 
your power to know, is therefore right decision, or a truth, 

■ 18 another consideration. 



B j|tp draw things iiito the scale ; no legs to run afM( 
B 4iKm, nor eyes to Bee tliem with, nor mognifyii^ 
f gglaasee ; the machine alone was all — the siault 
I itaiB right,— resuming it then ; When a large portioa 
I M metal is put into the scale with the intlex, tlK 
I jndex moves, the machine decides there ia poDtlefr 
K tbsity, and that decision is a decision according W 
■ Me machine (your power to know). When a cmiM. 
K ^portion of metal is p^it into tlie fcule of the 
I iBaohine, the index iloee not move, the niacliine dft- 
l^eides there is no ponderosity, andthatdeoisHMi.it> 
B^^idecision according to the machine (j'our powerlfti 
Kkliow). When a portion of metal, or the ghoat of 
Kw quadruped, is near, but not in the scale ef tlH 
I l»me machine, the index dues not move, the ma 
|<iUne {your power to know) decides there ia.af 
B ponderosity nor ghost ; and that decision, eoBcena^ 
l^igiiear tilings, is a decision according tu tlie 
Lil|liiiie (j'our power to know). When a large portii^, 
Mtf> indivisible uiotal is buried under, or green n-omat 
MRtith blue beards are walkuig on, a mountain,, Of ' 
Hpiitant from the scale of the same machine, 
■ndex does not move, the machine decides tl 
Hi no indivisible metal, nor green woman, »iid tbafcj 
U^cision concerning far distant tJiings, is a decuidSv 
PiocordiBg to the machine (your powtr tu luiow}l| 
K And when a man, a piece of incombustible wood, of 
Iteiniriad of suus, exists inside the earth, or wit 
■kthousand miles of the scale of the same macbio^ 
Rbe index does not move, the machine decides then 
Hi no niiriad of suns, nor incombua^ble wood, sQfcj 
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4IMU1 ; and that decision concerning these things 
JM a decision according to the machine (your power 
to know*). 

108. I have now pointed out to you one ^^ yea ** 
decision^ and one ^^nay" decision, which your 
power to know (the machine) gives ; and hare 
•ihowed you how ^^yea" decisions and some '^nay'' 
decisions are obtained. You remember it is you 
individually I am addressing, and I am speaking of 
only the decisions of ^^you;" and I am now show- 
ing bow you can demonstrate every truth in medi- 
cine, or rather how you are to compose a pure 
science of medicine. And without attempting in 
this outline more minuteness of phraseology than is 
necessary to give to patient meditation the means of 
wnderstanding, I remind you again that, by the 
• arbitrary affixing of names to things, ^^ your indi- 
vidual power to know " includes all your means of 
filytttining knowledge : or as you can know only by 
^some means '"t of knowing, and as that ^^some 
means " is '^ your individual power to know/' you 
eati know only by ^^your individual power to know.'^ 
And as you can know only by your individual power 
te know, you can know whether an assertion is a 
right assertion only by your individual power to 
know. A science is an elected collection of arraiq;ed 
assertions, which are known to be right (assertions) 
by and according to some (singular or plural) power 

• ^ Is there any mietal of ten times the specific gravity of 

f>latinam, or any portion of space included by two straight 
ines? 
f " Some of means." 



to know : and as you, being under a sufficient mo- 
tive, Hre compelled to fomi a science; yoii, Mrl 16- 
dividtinl, are now compelled to elect, to arrange, vM 
to foi'm a collection of, assertions which are rlgfit 
according to some (singular or plural) power io 
know. But (such is the nature of the electing, W 
the arranging, and yoiir power to know) as you (in 
only elect, arrange, and form a collection Of onljT 
siich right assertions, as are right according to y6« 
individual power to know, you are compelled to 
elect, to arrange, and to form a collection (iJ c. ft» 
make a science) of such assertions as are right'afr- 
cording to your individual power to know. 

109. And as you can elect, arrange, and form a 
collection of only such right assertions as are fight- 
according to your individual power to know, ydtt 
are compelled not to elect, not to arrange, aot t» 
form a collection (i. e. not to make a science) 4f 
any right assertions except siich as are right accotd- 

^fag to your individual power to know, 

110. And further, in a Bcieiice which is madeV 
'se assertions, or decisions, which are accoriSiM 

) your individual power to know, every decision 'tti 
r demonstration (there being no power to kholl' 
btcept by demonstration), and what is by deiniitt> 
tration is a truth ; therefore in a science which t» 
>ade of those decisions which are according to 
individual power to know, every decision is'b 
mth, 

' III. Or rather (speaking as demonstration does 
t its office of proving) ; In a science made of tho^ 
icisions which arc according to your indivtduttl 



power to know, tlic decUious are what they. are; 

apd tl^e deqisious in the pure sciences are >vhat they 

'^re, and truths are what they are; therefore, in a 

jicience made of decisions which are according to 

¥Our individual power to know, the decisions are 

- as much truths as the decisions of tlie pure sciences 

are truths. 

« ■ '• ■ 

J ,112. "But," geometers will exclaim, "you have 

/given us no definition of a ^ truth.' '' I repeat 

^gaiup I have given no definition of " the pure 

^^^ciences :*' you have the things themselves. And 

1 iyive given no definition of a "truth," for you 

tave the truths of geometry. The truth itself, you 

say^ i^ with you, lay hold of it then ; see what stuff 

,^t i^ made of; and with the truth show if you can, 

ihitt a decision according to your individual power 

, to know, is not the truth. I have given you no de- 

... finition nor description of a truth, for the reasoning 

fff sciential medicine is not verbal ; the arguments 

of sciential medicine are composed of the things 

.. thqmselves. 

.113. According to (and I am now, as before, 

^iising the phrase in two meanings), according to the 

. f^nclusiou of the argument you are compelled to 

fjo^e a science of decisions, whicli are according to 

your individual power to know : and that science 

. being made, you perceive that a decision, an asser- 

. tion in it, is (words being every thing) one thing, and 

adecision according to your individual power to know 

is another thing, and (words being nothing) these 

. %y^o things are the same, for science is knowledge, 

jl^ H^pwledgip is truth ; Ap that what is aqcordkig 
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to yonr imlividual power to know is acoordlng tk 
■iRfltnce:* therefore what inciividual thing', acconU 
ihg to your indh-idual power to know, does exy% 
does exist accordiiit- to science, knowledge, tnitbjl^ 
and what individual thing, according to yonr inft^ 
vidual power to know, does not exist, does not «dit 
according to science, knowledge, truth. 

114. Or,aBoneof mymain objects is to shock'tin^ 
prejudices of the medical mind (for every shock, firai^ 
truth, shakes out some rotteniicssuf mind, andbreakj^ 
some truntpery notions) ; and as verbal accilCECy ^ 
not one of my objects, that you muy underetanl) 
the full extent of tliat doctrine which rejii esiiulli 
science and truth to be according to your indiTkklA 
power to know, I remind you that myself <leilie« 
the existence of any decision or knowledge thatiti 
*' according to fact ;" but you often use the phraili 
** that is a fact," or that is knowledge " accordil^ 
to fact;" and I (with much mentiil reservation) 
admit that you know what you mean by your wortkl; 
With that Hiiderstandiiig, then, my meamny- 
that whatever individual thing, according to yatf^- 
individual power to know, does exiat, does exiat 
cording to fact; and whatever individual thi 
according to your individual power to kiiow, 
not exist, does not exist according to fact. 

115. Such is the legitimate eonclnsion, such IM* 

V 

* What is "asKTted in" science, being " ftunrdud 
to" science. 

■f A science, or a portion of knowledge, or a truth, V 
the individual, or of the few. or of the many, or of thS* 
tnultitade, is of, oi belon^np to, tctence, knowledge, tniUb 
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ineviiable consequence, of the arguments and dof^ 
ttines adYoneed. Thin conclusion will be the fixit 
.tnrth of flciential medicine. Against the construc- 
tion of the Argument I have founded the conclusion 
OKI, you may (such is the wording) advance very 
mAoyturguments and objections, but I need give at- 
tention to none of them, for the argument itself, 
feeing,, like geometry, founded on assumption, is, as 
gieometry is, folly. And you may (from other data) ad- 
vance many more arguments and objections against 
ofi\Y the conclusion of the argument ; and when thut 
ooaclusion is admitted into, when I have stated it 
W part of, sciential medicine, I will reply to the 
atcongest of the objections and arguments against it. 

116. Retracting then the arguments I have made 
il^e .(rf, retaining only their conclusion, as an 
isolated individual assei-tion, the first great truth of 
f^ntial medicine is, 

i ; Whatever individual tJAng does, according to your 
jmfiiMual power to know, eaisiy does eanst accordk^g 
to truth ; arid whatever individual thing does noty a/^ 
wording to your individual power to know, exist, does 
noit f^t according to truths* 

117- That is the first great truth of sciential me- 
dicine ; the one principle of production uid exist* 
ence of the million. That truth is the essential of 
aU. human knowledge. By observing that doctrine, 
no man can ever arrive at a wrong conclusion ; with- 
otxt observing it, no man can ever arrive at a right 
conclusion. Without admitting the truth of that as- 

* In^ system, ^ood arrangement requires that the irst 
position be only the second part of the positioD here^Kkea. 
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, there can be no scicQce ; denying that it n 
truU), annihilates all humaii knowledge. 
k-HB. A question, which is a question whetUer 
I individual thing lias an existence, exists is 
Bith (or in the universe) without any reference t9 
;, place, &c. I call (names are nothings) a queBf 
1 concerning the "universality" existence of A 
1 and when it is proved that a thing dtdexu^ 
diout any reference to time, place, &c., it is tt^p 
N>ved that the thing had an "universality" exifltr 
A qiietition, which is one whether iiD indfr 
Idunl thing exists at that tiniF, in that place, &c^ 
ft question concerning the "particularity" atit^ 
i of a thing; ajid a thing which docs uo exist 
''particularity" existence. The first poBb- 
1 of sciential medicine has relation to only un|r 
rsality existences.* , , ' ( 

. It is easy to understand what sciential Bifr 
icine's first position is ; it is easy to understUfl. 
? meaning of sciential medicine's first assertw^ 
it is easy, by metaphysical considerations^ to 
r the truth of it. It is a truth which all paztp 
metaphysics, all correct considerations f of ,tiip 

^ In questions concerning the existence of autne thingl- 

r.erial action, nervous fluid, &c.). if '1'^ thing be con- 

idered as a seir-extstent itiing, the question is one concent 

" universality " existence ; but if the thing be co^ 

iitlered (this language is absurd) as the properly of anothiir 

tlie question is one concerning " a particulari^ 

iistence." The tneaniog of the question decides which W 

e two is inquired concerning. 

^ + Scientiol medicine's firs; position has (by coosideriv 

all mankind as one individual) long been the establishM 

philosophy. 
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tinman mind, are continually gliding into. But 
still it is a truth very difficult fully to assent to ; 
Ihir as soon as the mind turns to the contemplation 
IMT it^ objections and arguments (all founded on con* 
fiksed and fantastical notions of science, truth, and 
"pitoof) arise in multitudes against it; and to the 
Weak and deluded, truth soon becomes untenable. 
And when sciential medicine's first position (its first 
>thith) is stated to different men, every crude and 
knocked mind sends forth its appropriate and pecu- 
liloly crooked emanations, and blind foolishness in 
•ctery variety of deformity is arranged against it. 
The mind that is full of acephalous medicine is 
Ihttunted with nonsensical notions, and sends them 
'<iroWdingly forth in the form of objections; and 
though every one is often withdrawn, still (respon- 
sibility j^art) they all, in other shapes, perseveringly 
appear, like unquiet ghosts, again and again, till 
^iJte very heart is nauseated by the number and the 
-folly of them. 

'" 120. To state, then, only the strongest objections, 
'lidd them in the convenient colloquial form they are 
Mmmonly presented in ; and to give to each only a 
short reply :— 

121. Contra. Sciential medicine's first assertion is 
manifestly great nonsense ; it is ridiculous. Scien- 
tial medicine's first great truth is contemptible folly. 

Pro. That any doctrine in sciential medicine ap~ 

•'pears^ at its first stating, contemptible folly and 

nonsense to you (though not the doctrine's greatest) 

IB assuredly its' most ready and palpable commenda- 

tion. It is at the outstart an excellent omen« 
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kichiufitruction from others, aiul no thiukiug te 
lelf, hare perverted your inind ; your intellect- ii 
bewildered in error, and encumbered with sucfa M 
amount of contortion, thut you arc uiiable, bytl 
iteBt uae you can attike of it, to attain to the knoof 
■fudge of ojie eiugle truth. You do Dot really ira 
Ittnie thing, either in or out of science; you i 
Hpnive nothing. Such is the state of that medi 
b|Und, with the notions of which scientiul medicMJr 
nrill not tally. Heaven furefend that it ahuiUd, fiV 
n^ truth ever can. If the doctrines of Bcientili^ 
Lpedicine, aud the present well-established z 
b^ acephalous science, wtiuld harmonize togettuB^-tf 
BjliDuld aHsuiedly abandon sciential medicine; bat 
H^y never will. That repugnance of feeling v 
kI^ the preserver of truth, will ever protect scientil^ 
■ypdicine from the commendation of minds iilo^ 
MOurs. Prove the folly, 
ft- 122. Con. Your arguments have not cativwati 
■4^. 1 do not 'Ujsent to the doctrines of scienltit^ 
Bjltpdicine. 

l./iiPra. Saying that you do not aijseut is only ai 
W^ fact ; stating a fact is not giving an argument 
I what is the inference you imply from the fact % 
r^u do not assent? 

I , C'ou. The inference is — the inference ia — the hi*' 
I fcrence from that fiict is — no — 1 made an aesei-tioi 
t-'-riuid the inference I mean is, that — tliat — 1 dictiiall 
I mean any inference iu piirticular ; ' the inference i*-^ 
I Alui I do not assent. 

I u Pro, The inference which you implied, hiitw 
Bwou have too much cumuiig or too little honei^ty to 
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vfter, if fitated with the fact^ would stand thus |««- 
^ I do not assent to that doctrine, and because no 
•ductrine is true which I do not assent to, that 
4ttctrine is not true.'' Sciential medicine holds 
nnh metiiod of argument in contempt, and your 
int in derision. Irrefutability is the character- 

of truth. 
123. Con. When I do not know of theexistence of a 
r^ that individual thing, you say, does not exist; 

ich ifi.tlie doctrine of sciential medicine. 
:j.iPra. Such is one doctrine of sciential medicine, 
bntrem^nber sciential medicine is, as all know'^ 
ht^o is, a net. 

!. £7cm. .1 will prove that doctrine false in a mo- 
Mmt; any child could ; because I do not know of 
Idle custence of the pineal gland in the brain, I anr, 
according to sciential medicine, compelled to infer 
that the gland does not exist ; was tliere ever such 
aonsense ! 

iuPro. You are compelled; but you have stated 
that fact, and have concluded the assertion with an 
qgclamation instead of an inference : now utter the 
inference. 

ix>tS4.C09i. The inference from that fact is ^^There- 
fore sciential medicine in its first truth is false." 

Pro* That is not an inference ; you have merely 
frtated two assertions with the word " therefore" 
between them. No man can draw an inference 
bom one fact. You have omitted two or three 
things essential to the argument. But, as you:have 
ottcved what you are confident is the truth, now 



please to develop the trutli a little; put whatyui 
[9iean in the fonii of an argument. r, ^ 

< 125. Con. Because, according to scieiitialine^ 
t^ne, I (deciding by my power to know) am,ca% 
'veiled to infer that the gl»iid does not extat, whfi 
J know, that — wlien every one knows, tbat^-fcx 
(ffhen I know that the gland does exist ; tliciclon 
r^eciential medicine is false. 

# J, Pro. That is only half an argument, and yoa (u«l 
P^uch difficulty in Btammering through that ; be- 
^ ^use, by only attempting to utter and develop tbt' 

-argument, " which every child could Bee," yn# 
caught yourself saying " I do not know of ils ei- 

• f^tence," anil " I do know of its existence.". Ymir 
first statement then was a moral untruth ; and, ad- 
jrancing moral untruths is contrary to sciential oie- 
i^^cine's laws of argument. ] , 
n, 126. Con. But suppose 1 did not know of I.,li^ 
gland's existence ? t ,, ^ 
), Pro. Supposition is ubsen'ation gone nmtl. Sfk 
^tial medicine has nothing to do with suppositioi)^^ 
^ieutial medicine appertains to only the mii>d ^sjf 
It, and to things as they are. ./urit 
I. 127- Con. I know of the existence of soioetl^Bgi^ 
which another person does not know the exial 
qf; I know the pineal glaud exists; but that ^i 
BF^eping the street docs not know of its cxititi 

I and if his science asserted its non-cxlsteiicc, ^ 
I fctence (though according to sciential oiedidi 
I 'vould be erroneous. 

Pro. It is, Mr. |Bdivi4ual,,.yjQy„,()qly;iX 
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AfessiT^ ; I am telling you individaally how 3roufv 
self are to reason, how you are compelled to infer, 
l^atn^ingyou instructions which are applicable to 
iif^ boy in the street ; I am speaking to you both 
tedividaally ; but so far as controversy is concerned, 
unte at a time. I will listen to the boy's refutation 
lifter hearing yours. Sciential medicine allows of no 
mingling of minds. 

^'"- 128. Con. Other persons know what I do not 
know. You will admit that my teacher knows of 
the existence of some one thing, the existence of 
lAich I am ignorant of; and were I under the di- 
T^i^tion of sciential medicine to write in my science, 
** that one thing does not exist," my teacher would 
MnoW my science to be erroneous. 

Pr9» If your teacher (in the correct signification 
of the word kno^vn) knows any thing, I will admit 
iiiat he knows more than you do. But the same 
remark which I applied to the boy in the street, is 
applicable to your teacher. You are not permitted 
io join the positive part of his mind to the negative 
^att of yours, and then require sciential medicine to 
teach such a mermaid mind. I tell you again, sci- 
entifd medicine is applied to only the individual 
iaind as it is. 

' 129. Con, But, addressing only the individual, 
mH sciential medicine does in teaching, is very un- 
fldr in controversy. You must, by a little consi- 
deration yourself, see it is unfair ; for, observe what 
a dilemma you put me in, by not allowing me to ap^ 

1 

pieal to other persons. You allow me to state no- 
thing, but what I happen to know myself, and that 



^ unfair, because, obseire ; if I (Jo not know of ll* 

L JexiEtence of a tiling, (that is, if according to my itt- 

tnKridual power to know, the thing has no existenee,1 

t4Hi(l if I, on that account, {in obedience to yotft 

E teaching) assert " that individual thing does Hdt 

I (fcxist," when I have made that assertion (not bebl^ 

I ■^rmitted to appeal to others), I, for tlie purpose of 

_1 fallowing that the assertion is false, must [theK'^tttl 

farther way) show that the thing does actually eiSH^ 

K^Bnd when I show that, you aay 1 contradict Htr 

r assertion, and that I have told a moral w- 

■%ruth. So that by yonr maoner of address yoU prfc- 

>*ent me having recourse to the very means liric^ 

>lary to refute what is evidently false. • Addreaatng 

only the individual is unfair, it is mere stratagem of 

I *rgument ; it is not at all satisfactory. B\it other 

[ ijpersons beside myself do exist, and I have n ri^ 

•g argument to appeal to them ; and, directly I-A 

lo, Hciential medicine is refuted in a inoraeUt. 

Pro. I am not (nor are geometers) abteeitb^fo 

defend or to refute, without reducing by somC tiMwil 

<tfie opponent to a dilemma. To be piit in a dUHfatW 

■1b the consequence of talking out of the 

■'iteid to be dissatisiied, is the rerj- common cMhNF 

quence of being in a dilemma, refuted, foiled, '"i 



* Any number of persoos who are ia^commu^ic^tiQl^jS 
"possess a conimunily or dala and powers of inferring are 
'fine person : — lliey can only decide by tlieir power to So* 
.{wfairh is the power of one individual nmang«t them). |* 

U|e dilemma liere complained of by one iadividual I 

Contra) is a dilemma which : 

itjMfy much in. 



I itjiar 
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fCXL entertain a very erroneouB notion of Bcientud 
jnedkdne, if you (as your tone constantly implies) 
wppose^ that giving satisfaction to your ill- thinking 
-flelf is any part of sciential medicine's object. The 
49cience will show you how to prove medicine as 
.^iireU as the pure sciences are proved, but geometry 
is 4>nly proved by what you call (and you attempt 
«uich with names) ^' stratagem" of argument, and 
jemember that the science can teach no road to 
^th, by your dictation, if you prescribe the means. 
JBiUt I choose my own means, and '^ you Mr. ludi-- 
i4du4" is not mifair, it is only a short mjsthod of 
-expressing part of an argument, it means nothing 
W>r^ than ^^ you are not another," and keeps that 
'truth prominently in view ; and by so doing, tedds 
^ give;the individual a feeling of the dilemma you 
4mDp]ained of :— to foil the cunning of those who 
(for %ht purpose of refuting) make dishonest men- 
tal reservations ; and to teach the individual that he 
>|3|u»n0t| (without contradicting himself) refute what 
i$.-ac^rding to his individual power to know: it 
. jil^ps ;considerations simple ; it gives no greater ar- 
-giunentative advantage. Addressing only the indi- 
yiidiial does not prevent you appealing to all the 
WO]AA if you please, and if you have more solicitude 
for others than for yourself, the world is before you, 
do what you can with it. But if you appeal to 
btiher persons, remember (what is frequently forgot- 
tep) that other persons, their mindsj their know- 
ledge^ are external things not to be created by sup- 
^p6aition ; you are not to introduce into argument 
.sbch minds as never were in the world. And Mqf 




"OTith concerning others is to be adt^anced (i 

Vou can And gonke other method of advaui 

Lpirough you, that ix, through your otvn iadivit 

■ ^bwer to know. And if in consequence of your 

■ Beeeaaary appeal to others, the argument becoi .__ 
I complex and obscure, I shall require you to stales 
I Ijiinutely and fully, that is, to develop your tmt^. 
I Con. Then I shall appeal again to a person ndt 
I knowing what I do know ; to the boy in the street, 
I "because, according to my individual power to know 
[ that thing A, has, according to the boy's iudividnil 
I ipower to kno^v, no existence ; and because '(uitng 
I 'sciential medicine) what is according to mV m£- 
[ ^dual power to know, is according to truth, tlijil A 
I ^oes not exist according to the boy's in^Tidaal 
I -power to know is a truth. And because the tbin^ 
I A, according to the boy's individual power tolcndrir 
I -does not exist, he {if obedient to sciential tilc>A- 
I 'f^e) must decide that the thing A has no existence. 
I TBut because, according to my individual poirct'te 
I know, the thing A has an existence ; I, obedient'fo 
1 sciential medicine, must decide that the thing AMit 
I an existence. The boy, according to scientinl rae- 
1 dicine, must decide that the thing lias no existrncP; 
I pat I, according to sciential medicine, must decide 
I 'that the thing has an existence ; therefore tlie boy'a 
I decision, which is according to sciential medicine, 
I .18 erroneous. 

[ Pro. By using sciential medicine, aud appealing 
I »-to another person, and by giving (as the professMs 
I .of acephalous medicine by the best efforts of tiieir 
[ Intellect generally do) but about half an argnminlt, 
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^ou have afforded me an opportunity of giving a short 
i^Y hy a parallel half argument. According to 
jg^Yjoirdupois (the boy's power to know) there is not 
,^, pound, according to troy (your power to know) 
^fre is a pound, therefore the decision of avoir- 
/dupois is erroneous. 

131. Owi. Then, I appeal in the same manner 
jfo. a person (my teacher) who knows what I do 
^Pt know. 

.^j^^Pro. Then I give (distributing names differently) 
j^e^ same reply. 

^,j,.i^2. Con According to my power to know ! ac- 
^^^ding to his power to know ! according to troy ! 
y^^cording to avoirdupois ! I know the decisions are 
l|i^erent^ but truth must be something independent 
.,^. UB, and of our decisions ; the matter is for men to 
,jj[pt at the truth, not for them to decide anyhow, as 
]jQU teach. 

.... PrOn Sciential medicine teaches hut one manner 
^^<^,decision. Do not delude yourself by such words 
j^:f^l«Len/' and "get at the truth." By "men" 
jjpa. mean, men one after another — that is, some 
^^j|Oi. first. There is no truth, but what some men 
.|p;e,..at^ for truth is always a mental affection: it 
'APT?*^ ^ "independent." 

■ 133? Con* But some mental affections iare right, 
^jvpd spme are wrong. 

Pro. And you have undertaken to show that the 
.mental affections, obtained by the rules of sciential 
^l)[|§idicine, are wrong. 

. •. 134. CoTin To deprive you then of the power of 
jmpljjUig to my argument such a nonsensical parallel 
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as you did when I appealed to another person (the 

Iwy), I Khali speak of myself only, and only of my 

power to know. 

I " Tliere are two things, my past self, and my pre- 

I mit self; and by substituting in the argument ad- 

I vant-ed my past self for the boy, the ailment 1 

■ow state IB the same I have stated, except that tlie 

I two contrary decisions are by my own individual 

I power to know ; and as my last decision is contrary 

to my former decision, and both decisioBS were »c- 

eordlng to sciential niedicuie, my former decision 

ind sciential medicine must both be erroneous. In 

[ tfiat case, sciential medicine produces an absunl 

adf-contradiction . 

Pro. The instances are different, and reqiutv n 
' iifferent argument. In the instance of yourself 
I sod the boy, both decisions were at the saiiw time. 
I Time was not concerned. But in the Instance of 
I jttUr present self and your past self, both decisions 
are not at the same time. Time is concernrX, 
I State the argimient. '•" 

I 135. Con. Time has nothing to do «-ith trulhi* 
I bat to comply with your mireasonuble request— ^qjt. 
I acgyment is, because, according to the power tt9 
I know of my past self, the thing did not exist ; 'omH 
I {fust »elf, rensoning in obedience to scientitij m^t^fl 
lone, decided "it does not exist :'* Jiud becaxtsn 
I according to the power to know, of my present b^J 
I tbe thing docs exist, I, reasoning in obedience tH 
I sciential medicine, decide " it does exist ;" and hsB 
KAuse right reasoning never produces difir^rent on 
f CDtitrary decisions ; and because the decisions Utfl 
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t^eseinstai^cea^. produced by the reasoning of sfcien- 
tial medieine^ are contrary decisions ; the reasoning 
of sciential medicine is not right reasoning. Qtj, 
because truth is the same at all times, and never 
different from, or opposed to itself ; and because 
t]^ose decisions of sciential medicine are differeut^ 
a^4 opposed to one another^ one of the decisions 
vamt be erroneous, they cannot both be true*. 
Sciential medicine must be wrong. 

Pro. A& you did not approve of my last parallel half 
arguQjuent, I will give you another to disapprove of. 
Ar J^Etrmer (past self) had five sheep in one enclosure^ 
fo^ V(k another, six in another, and three in another, 
when he was compelled to decide how many sheep 
he had $ and he, by adding, found that five, four, six, 
and three, are eighteen (not a score). In five mi- 
nutes' after that decision, the farmer (present self) 
obtained two more sheep in ajiother enclosure, and 
being again compelled to decide how many sheep 
he.has^ he, by adding, finds that five, four, six, three, 
and two, are twenty (is a score). Then the argu- 
ment you have advanced is— <- 

B^cause» according to the power to add, of the 
pa«t fjarmer, the thing (a score) did not exist ; the 
past farmer adding, in obedience to arithmetic, de- 
cided it (a possessed score) does not exist. And . 
because^ according to the power to add of the pre- 
sent fanner, the thing (a possessed score) does 
exist 2 the present farmer adding, in obedience to 
arithn^tic, de<;ides it (a score) does exist ; and be- 
cause right adding never produces different or 
ccmtrarjr decisions s £^d because the decisions. 
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jnrodiiccd ifx these iuataiices hy the acUling' ,«f 
■Wt'imetic are different anii contrary decUioEu; 
£^e adding of arithiuetic !>; not right adding. 
I JPr, because truth is the same at all times, sod 
1 JHever different from or opposed to it»clf, mkH 
I Jbecause those declHionit of arithnietie are diiTercnl 
I .pud opposed to one another ; one of the decittiom 
I jniist be erroneous, they cannot both be true, 
I Arithmetic must be wrong. 

I Q 136. Con. You fool j your pretended parallid u- 
I lament ii^ essentiully different to my argiinunt. 
I .!Rie farmer, after tlie five minutes (present aeli), I^ 
I ^^dding (reasoning), obtains an amount (a deciaioa) 
I ;idifferent to what he, before the five miuutev (pMt 
ft fWlf), did obtain, beciiuse be lias actually obdiued 
B ftfie possession of more sheep ; but in my argucq^qt 
l«]}iy present self has obtained possession of iioUiiHg 
I- farbich my past self had not. The argimicut U Ml 
1 yp parallel. 

I V P^- The farmer, after the five minutes (pmoit 
I tfielf), obtains by addinf; (reiisoninie;) a dif&rept 
I ^Knount (decision), not beciiUFe he hae obtaiue^'tbe 
I ^actual possession of more actual slieep, but becwwe 
I he has obtained posseesloa of more mental affef-' 
I f^ns, more sheep of the mind. [For if he had oV^ i 
I ^tiuned the actual possession of more actual th o t f9 
I ffirithout receiving mental affections from them (tll|M 
I tSit, witliout obtaining possession of mure sheftp fM 
I ttbc mind), the actual sheep would not have b«vH 
I taken into the adding, and his decision (the ttmonrfH 
I •obtained), after the five minutes, would have br«n 
I «rthe same »'ith the decision (or amount obtnincdM 
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^Adoft flte fite minutes. Or (as red things give fhe 

'IfiilkMitioti of green) if actual oxen had giren tiie 

W^itd sHections of sheep, or if mental sheep had 

'^sdnat 61 themselves, his adding (its amount), his 

^tfeciaion after the five minutes, would have been dif- 

'i^K^tfnt from his decision before the five minutes, 

^ thCW^ h no actual sheep had come into his posses- 

rioB.} Tbe mental affections, not the actual things, 

are the data upon which the decision is founded ; it 

~k fheiriieep of the mind which the farmer adds up, 

Slhd hb decision after the five minutes is different 

'jfnm his decision before the five minutes, not be- 

iiiMlle his former adding or decision was erroneous, 

■^Vofc because he has more data to decide by, more 

'AfMjfB to add up. And (that reasoning is right 

^Mftdaingy being always assumed, and as right 

rSiliiillRiing is always the same, and from the same 

^^ifbantitf of data, can never give different decisions) 

in the argument you advanced, your present self 

^MlUttls a decision, different from the decision of 

^ftMptist^eiiy not because the decision of your past 

''iflf'Was^ erroneous, but because your present self 

'lIM'iiiore data to decide by, more mental affections 

'tlBi)add up. My argument is an exact pamllel. 

• :{ii jgjr. Con, But in the instance of the farmer and 

ijttf! fih^ep, there is a change in actual things ; the 

'iridblitional actual sheep came into possession, and 

^in the instance of my present self and past self, the 

Chihgs of creation are unchanged, are at both times 

'Hie Aame. 

" Pro.' In the instance of the farmer, the mere 

C^i^uatence of the additional actuftl 9b?ep is at both 



I 'TSmes the same, but aft«t the five mlnateB; tbe KCWiO 

■ "Urneep are clianged with relation to the fuftmi', 
W "(Ranged from non-giverS to givers of mental eStt- 
I '^ons. In tlie instance of your present and put 
I 'fcTfjthe more existence of the actual things of ««- 
I 'Bon is at hoth times the same; but those aetVjH 
I uiings of creation which give to your present s«lf 
I 'tile additional data, are changed witii relation to 
m 'yourseif, changed from non-givers to giv«?r« of 

■ 'faiental affections. Mental affections are the thii^ 
I 'Reasoned from. And (as considering power to know 
I 'will teach) whether additional mental affections RR 
I 'Obtained by change in external actual tbingtt, or 
I change in yourself, or by your going to HttdHieHfel 
I '%ta, or additional data coming to you, ntatterl iWffi. 
I ' 138. Con. But in the instance of the farmer; 
W iftiat which he has to decide before the five rainutA, 
■ 'Ji' not the same question as that which be bag to 
I. decide after the five minutes. The first question i« 
r**Does there now, on the 31st of December, Hdit 
L V score of sheep in my possession ?" But the 
I Second question for decision is, " Does there wnr, 
I nbi the ffrst of January, exist a score of slieep tn 
I, my possession ?" The questions are two and very 
I Tnfferent ; but in the instance of my past self and 
If^eeent self, the question is one and the (ttune, 
t Poea that thing exist ?" Tour argument fc 
Pjmerefore no parallel- 

r^' Pro. In the instance of the farmer, the questions 
I to be decided are different. And as by " reasOQ- 
■TaKg," is always meant " right reasoning," so by 
P*a question" is always meant "a rational qnn- 
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ftian;" iod as no penbn can decide by fact^ or ac- 
^oordiog to fact (that is, as a person can only decide 
by mental affections^ or according to mental affec- 
tions)^ no rational question-putter ever asks for a 
dfeROsion by or according to fact; but for a decision 
by or according to mental affections, to knowledge^ 
■to tfuth : so the rational question put to your past 
self was, ^'Does such a thing exist in knowledge V* 
iliatjs^ ^^ in present knowledge;" that is^ '^Does 
«fich a thing now, Dec. 31, exist in knowledge? 
in truth?" and the question put to your present 
«Mlf 18^ ''Does such a tiling now^ Jan. 1, exist in 
]iiii|wledge ? in truth?" The questions put to, 
mad the decisions of, the farmer^ before and after 
4be fire minutes, have a difference ; and the que»- 
tkma put to, and the decisions of, your past and 
jnresent self, have exactly the same difference. 
JBrery rational question concerning the existence 
<tf -a thing, is a question whether it exists (not in 
in &ct'in the universe, in future knowledge, but) im 
present knowledge, in present truth : and eveiy de<- 
eiflion concerning the existence of a thing, is a 
^raision that it does, or that it does not, exist in 
^present knowledge, in present truth 3 and the con«- 
fMH|ueBoe is that the word ^'bow" (refenring to 
jpnesent) is part of every rational question, and part 
4if every assertion in science."^ 

. * By the word " question " is here meant, a question put 
for decision; a questioa for investigation is a different 
thing. Investigation looks to the universe and to facts, to 
qbtain new mental affections ; but decision looks to only 
mentid affections already obtained. 

G 2 
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'-' 139: Con. But if right decision at one time m 
■tttit tihiiig, and live minutes after i» the diatnetri«iLl]jr 
e^poHite, what is truth ? "i i 

'Pro. Whatitis.* ! 

'' 140, Con, If such unstable tlecisions afe tnittan I 
toTitli is of very little vahie. , ,r:..|.ii I 

' Pro. That is mnttering against Heaven, not'dftt I 
ihonstrating against sciential medicine. i ,., 1 

' 141. Con. But as the decisions of sciential mc^ 
dicine are so unstable, sciential medicine is of no 
^ue. 

■ Pro. The decisions of sciential medicine appear 

<0 you unstable, only because you, for the purpiwe 

6f refuting, have had recourse to a boy, and 

I borough ignorance of the science ; and I, to give 

I ^u tether enough, have not pointed out how pitiful 

r-Wre the expedients you have recourse to. 1^ 

"It^iile a person is a boy, white he is igiiomnt of the 

icienee, he undertakes to do what men, old In, antl 

I Itest acquainted with, acephalous medicine, dnr^ DPI 

I flo, to decide by himself — his individual decisMwa 

' Mil (in sciential medicine, as ui geometry) bfsAaw* 

I finuatly subject to correction, by other permtia Hthe 

(now more, or by the records of " the sciencCiWf 

flte many." But when he is acqunint«-d witk '^Itht 

I fanencc of the learned few," hie deciuionsi Uiougj^ 

I i&lortal, are not refutable: for example— '•aa.ytiwaf 

' A demon si ration from one quantity of data ia on6 thii^, 
I S' demon St ration from afiother qnahtity of data is aiiAil^ 
^in^: and (superficially explained) a truth is that which is 
^nifed on a ileminst ration from one quantity oT ddtA, and 
niich no detnnnstration from any quaniiiy of <lata wilL^iM 
reAiIe A truth is now iirefotable, bui always nnomiiA'mn 
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tfe'twenty^foUr diMBses, the names of whioH yure 
liAi^'Mltet^'dF the alphabet, and aocordinK to all the; 
present knowledge of all mankind,* whiteness oC 
tongue is a symptom, in only A, B, €» D, £, F, 
&}iMi H. Before a boy knows that whiteness of 
tongue is a symptom in any disease (that is, before 
hief' Imtr any knowledge of sciential medicine), the 
assertion, '^whiteness of tongue is not in any 
dideaise,^' is a truth in his own general knowledge; 
flienf" (learning a little sciential medical truth) he 
perceives that whiteness of tongue is in A : and 
ttkb'AKmer mortal individual truth ('Svhiteness of 
tton^ds not in any disease ") is, by the beginning 
Mi4ii» science, corrected, dead, non-existent. But 
thiol 'truth now dead was adopted, and was sub- 
J0iktii(|to correction, and was corrected, because 
tble boy was not acquainted with the recorded 
(letfeije^;> for the (to him new) truth (viz. '^ white- 
kjMS'Of toiigue is in A") which caused the correc- 
<klti'Bnd death' of his former truth, is written in the 
Mtebrded science, and mere reading would have 
tIMgfbt'it him« Then ^^ A is the only disease in 
tl4ifch* -there is whiteness of tongue," is become a 
(lful$' 'assertion of his individual science. But it i» 
Isktiiecfibtely proved to him, that '^ there is white-^ 
ibHiS^^ totngue in B ;'* on the tender of which de- 
JAMistration^ the former truth (^^A is the only 
disease in which there is whiteness of tongue ") is, 
by the progress of his individual science, dead and 

* What 18 here vaguely meant by "all the present know- 
Mge of mankind " is, when demonstrated, arranged, and 
recorded,: what is vaguely meant by sciential medicine. 
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^nihiliited ; but that triTth (" A is the only Aiaei 
&c."} was adopted and was subject to be i 

■ lated, or rather was annihilated, because the boT 
V iras a tjTO, not acquainted mth the recdrded 
I seience; for the (to him new) truth (viz, " wiike- 
K iress of tongue is in R") is arranged and written in 

■ b^e records of science, and mere reading wmild have 
I «Hlght it Iiim. Then "A and B are the only diEPit£M 
■> is which there is whiteness of tongue," is become 
I' it truth in his indii~idual science of medicine, bill 
I ttat trutii is unstable, because that " whiteness of 
I tongue is in C," is a truth of the learned alrendr 

■ irritten in the science. Then that "A, B, and C, are 
I the only diseases in which there is whiteness of 
I tongue," is become a tmth in his tndinduid sdettee, 
I "bat imstable ; because that " whiteness of tongue 
1^ in D," is a tnith already arranged ami writl*n 
I in the science of the learned. And so the prc^rcu 
I of science (of his science) correcting and annlhiM- 
L ^g truths one after another, the individual proeecAi 
ft ^flill that " whiteness of tongue occurs in only Aj'B, 
I T, D, E, F, G, H," is a truth in his individfltl 
l-wience, and is a truth to all inunkind ; for nolMB 
l^xnows of whiteness of tongue existing in aiiyoUiV 
B^^^ease any more than he IvnoH-s of a portion of 
■Iriqp&ce existing, inclnded nithin two straight lineB, W 
B^tf a green woman with a blue beard existing ttHi ' 
Hnonutain ; or of the tangible existence of any feiH J 
KfiPuttcal tiling of imagination. And that truth is ^ J 
i*$ou a stable truth, for it continues till some iuai| J 
W idyscovers whiteness of tongue In some other diseMf^ J 
I or that the tongue obtains a whiteness from tlto i 



n^^ire circumBtance of being thrust fom'ard between 
tt^ white teeth ; that is^ till some man discovers 
mbut no man knew before.* And though sciential 
mi^cine, in the infancy of its detail, is (as geometry 
imft and is) subject to correction from the progress 
of (ftcience^ still in sciential medicine every sueces- 
wre step is a demonstrated truth; and ample as the 
r^icords of medicine are, it will be very easy to put 
it once the main body of the science beyond the 
OOrrection or influence of any new truth, which 
your span of life or allotted portion of nouse will 

,...142. Con, You undertake to show that medicine 

ju| ^» proveable as geometry is ? Now show me that 

gfiometry is as subject to those successive steps, to 

tboie corrections and annihilations of truths which 

.y^ea t ial medicine is liable to. 

.^ (/Vo. Observing time^ declare your meaning of 

ij)^ word '^liable;" discriminate between the 

^icience of the iudividualj of the few^ of the many^ 

|p4 of the multitude ; and between proveable and 

yvoved; and put your command into the form of 

H; jcpunter-demohstration. 

•^i^l43. Con. But by representing that truth is liable 

.-'1 

* To the correctness of this explanation it is not neced- 
wry to show that any tongue obtains whiteness from the 
■ere circumstance of being thrust forward. But it is a truth 
t)ia^ 9orae tongues which in the mouth are red tongues, are, 
when put out of the mouth, white tongues. The whiteness 
u 'mechanically produced, and observing the fact, unties, in 
Ibib doctrines of dyspepsia, a knot which Abernethy used to 
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to correction and annihilation, your Bcl^nce &□<! )((% 
present that to be a truth, which all ph^060{)^| 
me hitherto regarded as an error ; and (eve^ 
words apart) sciential medicine mut>t be false, .1^' 
;dpii<e its representittion of truth is suph 9S j^^^nji 
nothing for the word "error" to be afif )ie^ ,): 
roll call all errors truths. 

Pro. Error is, as truth is, what it is, in s pita ^ 
both you and sciential medicine; rem^nb&riifgi^ 
sciential medicine's division of the word '^rej 
ble " (and other such words) will teach you w)iilK 
truth is, and what error is, according to ecienti^ 
medicine j and will show you thiit both are cff^ 
existent with the science. But to reply to y^ptjg 
meaning of your objection — I admit that the re|tr)f]j| 
sentatious given by sciential medicine leave noljg^ 
for the word *'error" to be applied to, AccortUpi 
to sciential medicine's representations which &re,ifl 
the abstract, there is no error; because it is not (^ 
office of sciential medicine to represent the depa^ 
ment of error. By " power to know," sciCQ)^ 
medicine means right acting of power to kiioj^ 
and by "reason" and "reasoning," it means rig' 
reason and right reasoning; and under 8cie{i^y 
medicine, that is, under the right action of potvff 
to know, or right reasoning, of course there is oq 
error. The observance of sciential medicine dven 
away with error, not as you expected by putting I 
stop to all progress of science, and so making af 
men miserable ; or by giving at once omniscieool 
tQ all men; but by showing what truth in realityjb 



jttiff ft^' sWWrtng liW 'to obtain it. flenceforflij,' 

d^jiiti^ ^A^fsAlacies do not epiwate from imperfect 

i^iiiiidt, bttt are'tlie children of stupidity. 

'"^AtrVfhnJ Ageiin adverting to the imiversali^ 

e^dirtilancb^ofWn individual thing: though I do not 

lai\iW<6fihe thing's existence, still it is manifest the 

thing may exist. 

'J¥bJ What do you mean by the word " may ?'' 

>lCWii.' Possible; ' "] 

"'JVo.' 'I'odsiblie : to what power do you mean ? 

^' Cbh. 'Possible to nature. 

'^Pi^. Possible to nature is possible to nature*» 

G6A ; "and be, by giving a little light, or changing a 

little^aw, could alter all things, and falsify and re* ' 

vbldtionize all human knowledge in a moment. 

"■Tilnattire possible," you say; and by the implied'. 

nixing of that assertion, and yoiu: omitted infer- 

eilice^ yon require of me an argument that Omni- 

scieiice and Omnipotence together could not falsify* 

Sci^hci^'db^s not teach What works are passible to 

OUf^mpbtence. Science is human knowledge of^ 

wli!kt''hliture has done, not visionary surmises of 

wlikt i^he '^possibly" could do. * 

T451" Con. That was not my meaning of the word 

'^JiWHble," nor of the word " may." By either 

of'th'em I mean liable or probable. When I say 

the thing ibay exist, I mean there is a liability of ' 

it* exb(tence. 

JPr^» "There is a liability" is not an argument,' 
bnta met^ assertion against. Tell me your mean* ' 

^ The confines of science run between the liable and the 
possible. 

o5 
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lag of the word "liability," and in thla Instance 
-jwovcj if you can, the existence of that thing whicb 
I ,the wortl refers to; or try to prove, and I wffl 
I i^en show your argument to be false. Liability 
I 3oeg not apply to sciential medicine's first positiaa. 
I 146. Such are a few of the objections and parU 
I aigunients, wliich may be easily advanced Agaiait 
I ^jcientlal medicine's first great truth, and such sre 
I iP ^^^^ °^ ^^^^ many replies which may be easily 
iielTento them. Against the first doctrine of sci- 
Ijrtiitial medicine, objeetions, each assuming many 
l^^brms, may, ivithout thinking, be advanced in gfcat 
l.,.^Kumber5 ; but a little able thinking, a very little 
I ^al knowledge of only the superficial properties of 
I Afore science, will considerably diminish the eaee 
L, with which objections are advwiced. But, rei»M?ni- 
LitKr, an objection is not an argument; and if t«i 
fc^&ouaand objections are jtrivauced against sciential 
^ypedicine's first great truth, and if of those ten 
tJQiousand objections, ten tliousaiid admit of no it- 
rpiv. still sciential medicine's first great truth re- 
^Riains unshaken, for its base rests upon all humvi 
KDtnowIcdge, positive and negatiie: it has rII tnift 
E Jlbr its foiuidation, and its words are to all nianlchid, 
^^' By me you reason, and by n>e you know ; frflS- 
^AQt me you cannot reason, n-ithout me you CW 
■jAnow nothing. Such are my pretensions." So il 
Kmatters not how m.my objections your igiionuwe 
Fvr fancy may suggest ; it matters not how il! your 
t •previous notions hannonize with truth; nnfl H 
E%Biitters not how Jiwny good half ai-gunients jtrar 
I little kiio^vlcdge may enable you to oppose to tlxMB 
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pF.etQP9Ji<H)3 J and neither does it ii\atter how strong 
^Usca^t^i how v^plent opposition^ or how energetic 
4etwioa is; things of that sort matter not,— ^tiU 
jou ccm show some method of reasoning, sonie^ 
IkOXJtioQ of knowledge not dependent on sciential 
mediciuie's first truth, or till you you can show 
adtejaitial medicine's method of reasoning, leading 
afiU^jf or supporting a fallacy; that is, till you 
€an by full and irrefutable argument prove some 
f mptinciss in the pretensions advanced by sciential 
{Piscine's first great truth, you cannot shake it. 
J^md when you have showed one fallacy, supported 
t>y5 or one uiovx of truth not dependent on, the truth 
i>{ sciential medicine's first assertion, then my 
neady testimonial shall be, ^^ Sciential medicine was 
19 }X» very essence and in every atom false, and I 
Ji^v^ abandoned it."* 

147' AU knowledge is dependent on sciential 
miedicine's first position. To show that the truths 
ftf geometry are : — all geometry is dependent on 
m^e truth of axioms ; and a little consideration will 
tifif^w you, that the truth of every axiom is de- 
jj^n^ent on sciential medicine's first truth. Take 
,(it niters not which) any axiom in geometry: two 
sl^aight lines cannot enclose a space, or, there is 
uo portion of space enclosed by two straight lineSp 
33ien — speaking of all persons in the world — it i9 
manifest, that if one combination of two straight 
Mnes enclosmg a space (or one portion of space 

-* And having abandoned it, shall take another first prin- 
ciple, re-4UTang9 the 'Science, give it the old name, and 
fidviacate JU .a^aio. 



Aiclosed by two straight lines) was produced, -o^ 
Iti existence proved, the stated axiom would be 
invalid ; the vdidity of the axiom ia then dependent 
oh the fact, that all the men in the wtvld, by their 

r to know, cannot prove the existence of sueh 

■ 'combination of two straight lines, or such a por- 

J tion of space, and " all men cannot prove," meaas 

I lib individual man can, so that the truth of thift 

I VEiom, and (all axioms being alike) of everj' olbor 

I ^lii^om, and (all the science depending on axioini) 

I iSie truth of the whole science of geometry— tta 

I ^ience of the many — depends upon yoor indiTidail 

I jDaability to prove the existence of such a portion Of 

[ ^^ace, or rather (with reference to all the oxiom^J 

Kpeiids upon the inability of your power to pfow, 

mat is, upon the inability of your power to knov. 

J*3Viid it matters not whether you are unable to prove, 

InBecauBe your power to prove ia feeble, or becuue 

actual things do not afford the means of prooftJ 

'IPhe individual who arranged the problems and wroW 

I '"(he book of geometry held communication withtU^ 

^'(('brld, and, that neither all men nor himself coi^ 

prove the existence of such a portion of space, ht 

Wcided by his individual power to know ; and bf 

ckuse the portion of space had no existence ncOord" 

ing to his individual power to know, he decidedj 

Aiat it had no existence, and wrote an axiom ftbtii 

ruth of which depends on the non-existence m 

decided on) doivn in his book of science. And ifriu 

■^'liy your individual power to know, that you koom 

the truth of geometry ; and because, according tu 

your individual power to know, such a portion 0^ 
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qpace dMB net (amongst mankind or with yourselQ 
odst^ you .deeide It has no existence, and admit BOt 
aacmift' (the truth of which depends on the non-e;fr 
iitefaoe «o decided on) into your individual science 
oftf^eeonetry. 

n 148. ^' Buf (and this is an important point^ 
?iph]ch I have till now, speaking of geometry, sti^r 
Piously avoided) objecting geometers will say, ^' Be* 
.<saii8e the truth of an assertion is, as the truth of 
iter Axiom is, dependent on an individual thing, 
ifl I na proof that the individual thing causes the 
•aaiertion to be true. The truth of the axiom^ 
i^f Two straight lines cannot enclose a space," de» 
pendft, it is true, on the inability of an individual 
.power to prove the existence of that space; but be* 
eauae an individual is, by his power to know, unable 
.iO; know, or to prove, the existence of the space, 
that inability alone does not cause the axiom to be 
tow/' 

ii 1494 Or, to state the objection in other words t 

'.!I%iere are three things to be noticed with respect to> 

iipowet to know, or prove. There is power to prove 

-Ihat a thing does exist, (by demonstration : i. e. by 

4ihe positive action of power to know,) aud there is 

not pow^ to prove that a thing does exist, (a mere 

irneigative action, or inability of power to know, or 

^iiIe scales not moving,) and there is power to prove 

^ that a thing does not exist by (as in the first in* 

; stance) the positive action of demonstration. Power 

to prove, then, has two actions, the positive and 

negative V and though the tsuth of the axiom is 

rdqpeadent oo the fact, that the space does not exist 
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according to one (the negative) qS the luettwud^^t 
acting which power to kiiow has ; sUll a deci^ofth 
thttt the space does not exist, wheu that deeiuqa/ 
a obtained by the were negative acting of powtn 
to ktio\i', docij not alone cause the uxiuui to be tni^ 
"Diougb proving an existence of the space by ^ta. 
pofiitive action of power to kiiow, would make % 
denying axiom untrue ; not proving tlie exi£t£A4& 
does not make the axiom true. We getMueteok 
know the axiom you quote Is true, for a tworfoUh 
reiwoi) ; 1st, because we know that no person 
prove the existence of the enclosed space ; 
2oidly, from knowhig the properties of ^trt 
Iwes, we know that two straight lines caonot 4saf 
close a space; and sciential medicine, to eataUwk 
a noit- existence, must prove it by the positive, 
tiou of power to know.* 

150. To this objectlou and Uiese statements.^ 
some geometers I reply, that the first part of, tMj 
Uvo-folil reason by which they knoiv the .axio^.to^ 
be to-'iie, (that is, tlie first part of that which fj^ 
the axiom to be true,) is a decision by the uegf 
Hctiou of power to know ; and the second |>art 
the two-fuld reason, or what they call the 
pua-t of that which causes tlie itxiom to be true,.j 
nou-existeut ; the knowledge they pretend to tibsji 
poese^sion of does not exist. Tiiey know, from tlw 
properties of straight lines, that two cannot in r'lqia 
a. space ! I deny it ; and I require a declaration ,dL 
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what that knowledge is ; iiud I also rei^uire it do- 
nUoped how they know, or the iicmonstration. 
deometry never proves what wc are now Bpeak« 
ingof^-^an universality non-existence. Geometry as« 
nimes one non-existence, and froni tliat assumption 
infers another, but it never proves it by tlie po8i«- 
tfve action of power to know ; such proof is not in 
human knowledge ; and sciential medicine denies 
tiiat there is sxty other method, or part-method, 
of prolong an universality non-existence, thau the 
method of proof or decision by the negative (if you 
j^ease improperly to call it so) action of individual 
fower to know. It requires omniscience to prove 
81^ a non-existence, and the word prove, in the 
•ense I have latterly often used it, means, " know 
hy'omniscience." 

15 1 . But whether a thing exists in the universe, 
and whether a thing exists in that individual com- 
bination, or in that time and that place, are queries 
liiiich common thinking commonly confounds ; and 
pardy because that confounding exists, and partly 
because geometry, after its manner, positively proves 
some of non-existences, there is generally prevalent 
the very erroneous notion that all geometrical non- 
esifitences are proved by tlie positive action of 
power to know, and that for the purpose of pure 
science it is necessary that all medical non -exist- 
ences should be proved by tlie same positive act of 
tbe mind. Such erroneous notions are inculcated 
by unthinking commentators on the pure seienceSj^ 
who represent that all the multitudinous tmiths of 
^metry are founded on a few axioms, and that 
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^^B^ttme tt*io^» (by no iiMana A few) ure tntfh^^itMcB' 
^ wrk intuitive— 'truths which ar^ to mind {aucWiS-'' 
the nature of mind) self-evident } and not knowiA^' 
or not ttfllitJg what " intuitire," or " evident," ' 
when joined to " self, ■" means, the oonimentatiMI 
OB geometry by their nwtaphj'Bics furthermore te^- 
present that the human uiind is a thing whicb 
always turns (as the new-born babe does, by in- 
stinct) to embrace the abstr&et properties of tvery 
thing which " lies evenly between two extremft 
points," By such representations erroneous n<i"'' J 
tions of power to prove and of proof are abundahtW'' I 
engendered, and they are nurtured and strengtbdDid'^ 
by those reiterated expressions of that blind jlto- " 
ration which the ignorant of geometry ever pay W 
the science. But the very erroneous assumfitiorf ' 
that human knowledge has given or is'aMeto' 
give positive proof of an universality non-exifttfnei, 
springs chiefly from, and is mainly stayed by, "the"' 
greater double assumption, that geometry h^ttfi^*! 
assumes, but rightly founds its reasonings on, H^bl * I 
foundations— an error which nothing but corrertSrijJ''' J 
geometry can correct. ;*•* 

152. There are then many means, or rather tHftW^ 
are many manners, of obtaining mental affectJAna*.' 
To obtain a portion of omniscience, and nientePI 
affectionB by it, ia (say) one manner ; by obtainit^'* 
inspiration and mental affections by it, is anblhrt* 
and different manner; by demonstrating, Ijy gettitrtC** 
enchanted, by obtaining a delirium, by tiumiug lu.*'*' 
natic, by supposing, by dreaming, by iutuitiAB,' byS 
sense, by innate spontaneous selF-producUoB^^ 



inF!Wy?'WMmm (real or not real) of obUinkig ; 
ni/^nm affectioiis. To any one 8ort of mental af** 
fectioiiBj obtained by any one of all these meanifi 
or numners of obtainment, you may give any namOfi 
yqu, fJease : or you may apply one general name Uk: 
all .the mental affections which are obtained by any. . 
tw», three, four, &c. manners of obtainment. Those: 
mental affections which are obtained by delirious, 
aqtioos of mind, you may, if you please, call ^^in-^ 
TijQ^ible, truths," and you may, if you please, apply: ' 
the:Wor4/^ knowledge " to the mental affections ob«- ■, 
taj^»ed.bqth by supposing and dreaming. But names ' 
dp. opt affect natures, giving unlike names of things 
which 2|re alike to one another, does not make the 
tluBgja unlike one another; and giving the samei 
name to things which are unlike to one another, 
do^ qoit make things alike to one another. 

153. The many and very diverse mental affections . 
obtained by these several means of obtainment are., 
before, you s consider the validity of the following 
arguments :-*-according to delirium, there were four . 
mem and one monster in the chamber ; but accord- 
ing to vision, there are but two men in the chamber; 
the^fpre, according to delirium, two men and one 
mpncfter are gone out of the chamber. And agaioi 
(first taking the assumption, ^^ What is not actual 
must.be verbal,") according to inspiration, there 
are ^ct^ally three, but according to demonstration, 
thexe . js actually but one ; therefore, two of the 
three must be verbal. Again; according to troy,, 
the anioial did weigh two pounds, but according to 
avoirdupois, it now weighs two pounds and a half; 



I t^^refore, agcording hi troy, it is iww h»lf o. pouiui 

■Jteavier than it was. And agiiin, uccurdini; to gU( 

f «ii(i eiicl\antment, the world goes well, but accord- 

•itg to moody sombeniebB, the world turss A«rii- 

*.jjirardly, therefore the world is — what ? 1 leave tlie 

-.Uipped to examine tlieir usual inference, Knd try bf 

<• different tnanner of reasonuig to decide faow tht 

liforld goes and what the world is. 

ti< 154. Such confounding of meutal aifcctlaiiii,i~< 

iflDch confusing together of very iliffereiit thlnglh 

'Will need to huve its fallacy pointed out, only whw 

I .•ffOtaa jieruou is found ho blind an not to aee.it 

I iwthout a demonstration. Yet such are tjhe ac^ 

' »'*unientB of geometry. Geometry says (or ntlier 

-^iie comuieutetors on geometry ttay, and geometry 

.iteelf, if compelled to speak out, mwtt &ay) thM, 

" according to intuition," of two things, one i> 

^ther greater, or equal, or less, than the other : 

i(ftn axioui which geometry ought to enumerate ID 

L^llie liBtH of its beggarly assumptions:) and tbM 

I ifeometry demonstrates that the one is not gTeHtdj 

* .iban, nor equal to, the other } and then the — 

K| ^inciit of geometry is,— According to supposit 

It is one of the three, but according to dta 

jitration, it is not either of the two of tbe UrnM 
- ttterefore, according to supposition, it is the 
I -Jrf the three. Or, according to intuition, it is m 
\ lilt Uic tliree, and according to demonstration, it^ 

wither of t!ie two of the three ; therefore, aecoi 
, Hft intuition, it is the other of the three.* 



' '■ By intuition " (fhtiiicion lieing axioniic) ia, 
in the eatimutioQ of geometers, & much better nMnav 
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155. Theffe arguments of geometry (words apart) 
aft^ne ; and such are all geometrj^'s argumeiit4i-» 

oUaiaii^ knowledge than " by demoDAtration." And, in 
jsff representation. I have given the geometers the advantage 
of that, by saying, " therefore, according to intuition, it is ' 
like other of the three." But geometers may, if they please, 
({vessnriDg the same absurdity,) say, " therefore, according 
to demonstration, it is the other of the three." Or, thick- 
ening the absurdity, by adding to the imaginary means of 
otoiining knowledge, they may introduce a third power to 
know, and aay, "According to intuition, it is one of the- 
three, and according to demonstration, it is neither of the 
two of the three; wherefore 'right reason' dictates the in- 
ference, that it is the other of the threo." The error of 
goometry consists in assuming, that mental affeciions ob* 
taioed by the action of intuition (one action of mind) are 
<^ the same sort as mental affections obiained by the action 
of the mind's power to demonstrate : (another action of ■ 
iniild:) that two manners of operating produce the same. 
aori of thing. But there is as much diversity between, 
mental affections produced by intuition, and mental affec- 
tions produced by demonstration, as there is between mental 
kflactions produced by dreaming, (one action of the mind,) 
•ad mental affections produced by supposing (another ac-, 
tioa of the mind): for a truth is a truth, because it is 
founded on demonstration, or produced by the demonstrating 
iMtion of mind, (and for no other reason,) but a mental af- 
factioB from intuition is not founded (nor foundablo) on 
dfwonstration ; the two mental affections are therefore es- 
sentially different: — a mental affection from intuition has 
not 'that '* founded on," which is the essence of a truth, 
And even were the mental affections of the same sort^— sdU. 
amerting is not proving, and, for valid argument, geometers 
must prove that they are; nay, thouja;-h intuition be very 
touch superior to demonstration, still so long as the two 
liitts work together, the absurdity is abiding ; and whether 
" self-evidence " or any other word be substituted for 
iatuition, the absurdity, in the nature of things, is the' 
same. 
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aH'Founcied on axiums;* Axibms art thifig»"rif 

lstipi>OGltion ; for intuition [stripped of its deco^1l6| 

ttiWdry, the name) is supposition : an " intuHiVe 

truth " is a singli; confident supposition : tliaf. ft^ 

aii intuition bears the same relation to an cTaborJi^^ 

, Biipposition from many thiiiirs, as a single inference 

fieSrs to an elaborate demonstration :— many ht-^ 

H^ifions make a supposition, as many infereiicei 

I iSake a demonstration. Geometry, though !ri'i& 

' Sbhclnsions right, (as some suppositions tiTej)'lr^ 

■ficident, is founded on suppositions. Atid/'ttl^ 

Mrting that these suppositions are universally ad^ 

Intted, is still only asserting that geomchy is 

Ebnded (as old ballads are) on popular belief:—^ . 
iBurdity is none the less being for more eXtefifltsC j 

' wild, in addition to the absurdity of commtiitit^ ] 
^th suppositionsj geometry, in the instance I'hitfe- J 

' mentioned, is guilty of the still further abstii'd}^'^ 

I lif inferring the existence of one thing frdtd UiRfl 
Ihown non-existence of another. Such, wheh ii#fl 

» Vistigated by sciential medicine, are the cit1pl|H 
^¥tensions of geometry. [Mr. Geometer, yodlM 
*nence is out of joint ; — it is all wrong, and jHfj^ 
"fetmot put it right, without adopting the prinCrtflig^B 

I '&{ sciential medicine.] By observing the drrersmB 
wrtween " according to intuition " and " accOrdh^^l 

l' %b demonstration," you perceive the truth of 'irMiil 

I ^' nineteen minutes ago, told you — that in ttrennl 

I jf * In undertaking to show how medicine can be pravqjB 
I J!ias tell as geomelry i^ proved." 1 do not Lake adyant ^J 
k-M anj of the many erron in geomelry. ' jH 



7f)inuteS| i the who]/e;of geometry might, hy the fv/f^ 

gjl^ofi^cience^ be conrected* A little conBideratioo 

<>f|gi^^etry'8 manifest emptiness will teach. .y6% 

thai ,|i|pi venality non-existences are never proved bj| 

the, pi9^i|;Lve action of power to know — ^^ proved,? 

1^ 4hf^,fj)|Btance> meaning ^^ known by omniscience;'' 

IMQfi ^VfiY undertaking requires that I speak it in j^ 

pfM:«9thef|i8) a little knowledge of sciential me* 

4iici|^p,.>ajid Gpntrasting that science with geometry, 

39^11^aJ|s9 teach you^^ that both in the use of axiomii; 

ajBl^i^ptions and in the choice of them, geometry^ 

i^^it^i essential construction, is a very bungle. 

,.. 1^^ lit 13 the continual tendency of all philosophy 

1l^,.a^nhute every thing which is common to som^ 

tf^^f^^ pocult, and there is a strong tendency in all 

|j|)^j.)eaming to consider well-known and tangible 

J^f^ ^a deriving their existence from something 

,]Kt^<^]t^. is. so remote, from every thing manifest and 

jffpgjhlfjt that seeming wisdom can undetected give 

p^^j^^pffijf, apd at the same time a nature, to it ; cap 

df^^e what it is^ and what it is not, — and uncon- 

j^jf^ct^. declare— for it is whatsoever false learp,^ 

Pfg V^ippses to make it — a thing of its own creatipn* 

,liifii)g. truths, the children of Heaven, are 

on. monsters of man's producing, aad then 

fiy,ft^d. their slandering pedigrees are disseminate^ 

j|;^ci)lc^te4f estahUshed, till being bowed down to tljie 

^^^th^mselves, they (in just revenge for their falsie 

fatherings) pervert the intellect, fetter the mind, 

tod^i^<^Uftlly prevent the progmss of science. It 

li^'oii'this account that the manifest axiomic truths 

of geometry are attributed to intuitive actions of 
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- niind^--tliiiigs of fniicy's creatiau; and it iu in gob* 
.'sequence of the false foun*latio»s of geometry bat- 
.(boaring a suppo&itioii, tliat beside demoiislrative 
I 3t}iere are " intuitive" truths : it is in conGequaua 
I trf this great inherent fallacy of geometry, tbat all 
I 'bitellect iMid mind in the science of medicine hanf 
I 4wen so long xtationary or retrugruding. ButgflHf 
I xSKtry has, forsooth, been long egtubliGhed, tiod 'l|p 
I »tte £ashi(Hi of all men,' tis the vice of the miii^ 
I A is the moral and besetting sin of every tavoif tV 
I ,lR)rship Avithout inquiring Uie idols which hisAl^ 
F «estoTs bnilt,— t.o sacrifice truths to the gods uf fau 
I i]fethers : — all men do it, and it is only by thus re- 
1 -presenting, by thus sneaking in amougat the ffmnl 
I iMnd hiding from self behind the failings of • 
I'Sfiiiit 1 am iibte to escajre from heavy aelf- 
f "afat having, in medicine, been keiit so long $tO|B 
I ttte light bj' those and other deiusione of geomfi^> 
I *)■ 157- Bani&hiiig fantastical notions of iutl^tioHi 
I Mnd coneid^ng that when an axiom denies a)( 
L -vmrerBality existence, ite defenders have uot fi^g 
F 'fBwer of appealing to any individual instnnoe jfk 
I ^npport of its truth ; will teach you that suchtHM 
|«Kiom can be known to be tiiic only by tbene^tiM 
IflKtion of powei' to know, i. e. only by the seeqad 
I ^wt of sciential medicine's first position; wiU tcMH 
I ^u the fact that no pmver to know is able to jrirrJM 
I lA^ posttri-e action, the non-existence of one pgrtjilM 
I .ht flpace inclnde<l by two straight lines. And fujrChtfj 
UBiat tlie truth of tliis axiom is dciiendent ou ttM 
liWtre inability of an individual to prove, is as mittj 
I tkiEest as it is that the production of one such piWif • 
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tion^ of Bpftce, would falsify the univeraid axiom. 
Sttch is liie relation eciential medicine has to geoi* 
metiy. Geometry is sciential medicine, or geo* 

158. It is by sciential medicine's first position 
Hurt etery truth of every science is known. Tlie 
tanMl; manifest and the best known of aU knowledge 
'nest 6n sciential medicine's first great truth. When 
it is demonstrated that the earth is lighted by one 
Min^ then, according to the first part of sciential 
medicine's first position, there is one sun, from the 
itt^re feet of the demonstration ; and when you know 
there is one sun, it is by the second part of scien- 
tial medicine's first position that you know there is 
oloiy one sfin, merely because the existence of the 
fiecMd is act proved. By the first part of sciential 
m£<dicine's first position, and by it only, you know 
tiiM mankind has two thumbs, and by the second 
jMtft ytm know that he has only two thumbs. And 
tt 16 only by sciential medicine that you can know 
how many suns are visible by day, and how many 
Kte visible by night, or how many heads and hands 
eiK!h individual of mankind has. 

159. Sciential medicine's first position is the es* 
Mtrtifd of atU knowledge : and why inability to know 
tS^ or to prove the existence of, a thing, should be 
ptxK>f of its non-existence ; that is, why man being 
iC b mpe l led to decide, and having nothing to decide 
by, Imt his weak and erring power to know, should 
be cMipeUed to decide that a thing does not exist, 
ftiom iSie mere circumstance that he is not able to 
knehnrof, or to prove, its existence; why such should ' 
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I jbe the case (and oUier things worthy of iiotiee))'! 
I #ttle consideration of one explanatory simile wU 
I '•how. 

I a 160. Admit for a moment that a person when lie 
I -initerfl the medical profession, or the world, or ■! 
I iVome anterior time, is without any mental aScfr 
I nbons. Having no mental uffections, his miud it a 
I ipiece of white paper, and over thia white f»fm, 
liAt^aBon personified stands a scribe and a guard. 
m To convey meaning, and as names being nfttjilligi 
I HtBiY will serve a temporary purpose, I ehali call a 
I tanental affection of sense which a person posseBBM, 
I <i|rithout knowing whether it corresponds fat any 
I ACxternal thiii^, '* a fantasy ; " and a mental. aAee- 
[ -rtion of reflection (one that is affirming or denykig}, 
I ifcot known to be true, " an imagination : " BmettUl 
I iF^ectlon of sense known by the individual poMBH- 
I (Hug it, to correspond with some external Mog, 
1 4^ an Idea," and a mental affection of refleelian 
k «iknown to be true, " a perception : " that is, taking 
I <for example the words " There are arteries ; " if ■ 
I AIMipil merely reads in a dictionary " Arteries, tubn 
I 4>wbich convey blood from the heart," without know- 
I .'ing that arteries do exist, the mental ulTcction 
[ inwhich H person obtiiins, by merely such an expU- 
I fSfttiun of the meaning of the word " arteries," 
1 ^mental affcttion which the word " arteries " 
I «Aign of; and which a person has, without knowiqf J 
I Mrhether arteries do actually exist, Is ' 
I I And that mental affection which a person obi 
I |tby merely hearing and knowing the meaning of t _ 
P'word "are" in the sentence^ that is, the mentltl 



%fffeet}dir Which thie vei(>b ' "«V>e " refer* to; aYit 
wMch- ft person ha* Witihmit knowing wlicther 
*^are" is true, is "an imiiginntion." And tbfe 
iUehtal^affbction which the word "arteries " rtfers 
%)/and which a person possesses, kno^ving atth^ 
iMvite time that there actually are such thiii;^ M 
'krt!elie& in existence, is " an idea/' and that nientill 
'ftlR^etion which the word "are" refers to, when 
possessed by a person who knows it to be true, is 
f^ ft perception/' 

' -'Alldtiing these words to bear these meanings, the 
^p^erson just entering the medical profession, and 
Who has reason as a scribe and a guard over his 
whlte^paper mind, has to receive his first lesson in 
medicine. His preceptor first tells him verbosely 
fh^ meaning of the word " arteries," and he reads 
in a medical dictionarj'^, "Arteries, tubes which 
convey blood from the heart." But till the actual 
ejdstence of such tubes is known to the pupil, the 
mental affection which reading, and hearing the 
word and its meaning, give (if they give any), is "a 
fitntasy." But reason being the scribe, will not 
write a fiantasy on the white-paper mind of the 
piipil^ and being a guard;, ^vill not allow his pre- 
i^eptor to write it there ; and consequently the pupil 
has not yet had given him, nor himself obtained, any 
mental affection concerning arteries. As reason 
does not write on his mind articulate sounds, or the 
names of fiEmtasies, without a sufficient object, there 
is yet nothing written on the mind of the pupil ; 
his white-paper mind is white paper still ; and the 



I j^t the , slightest recolj,ectioii pjT ever iiaviug^^by^^ 
I orxead the name, or its expUuiatioii ; he has aqt tfaf 
I ife^t^y* ''1''*^ "f *"' artery, or of ever havilJg be^ 
[ Q^ au artery. The preceptor tbeu finding tU^ wb% 
»a£on Ih the guard lie can niuke iig impression, 4 
I i^e mind hy any other means, shows tJie pupil.St^tlW 
, gpteries, or proves that the tuhes do exist, and, Mlllt 
I ^ey convey blood from the heart, gives full denWA* 
' ptration that " there are arteries." In eonsequeaqi 
^ the deiuoiistratioii giveii, or by the pupil, hj^elf 
obtained, reason writes 011 the nhite-paper :(9^ 
Jf.there are arteries," and the pupil has tben,ffai,tiij 
ipind an " idea " of arteries, and a " perceptioo'',rf 
' Jt^ir existence. The preceptor then aflirms,, " ii^gfS 
' l^arterifd action" (that is, contraction of art^fj^ 
^frhich is independent of elasticity, and palpab^^ I 
^litreason says, " That is a iiiExe ausertion/i' ^dn^J 
^es to write on the white-paper mind of tiiQ,pi(gHl 
4qther the imagination of "ttiece is," or the fwWtM^I 
ff "arterial action." But, says the preeept<«>.*^^0|| 
j0Ufitcjice of arterial action is an established ^IfltfH 
^^le." Reason smiles, but still refuses to vvrit# Jtifl 
3ut, urges the preceptor, '' The existence of artenMB 
dCtion is taught in all the great schnols of t^e- iB|y] 
tlopolis, all the great authorities of this Had ^Qflfl 
^ber kingdom teach the existence of arterial Mwfl 
I tifm." Reason sneers, but still refuses towrite iwfl 
tftd by no efforts of assertion is the preceptor afalra 
I to give to the pupil (who has reason for a guiolw 
MiKr his aund) ftny idea of arterial action^ o^ 4Mfl 
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^yo r oe p t foii'rf itocKistenoe.* (And ao the pupil ^irho 

MMches imevdy jmong assertions and authorities 

ftyr^the essistenee of aiterial action can never obtain 

Ae digkitest ipesception <if it.) Neither arterial ao* 

JMm JUT may perception of its existence is ydt 

|#rillten ^en .the white-paper mind ; then the pupd is 

jamnpfllpfl to decide whether arterial action exists; 

Jor tiie purpose of -deciding^ he looks to the 

of his mindyt finds it not i^Titten there, and 

jis iviiat Is not on the mind cannot influence the 

|iMi|g:BM0t, he deddes it does not exist. And a 

Mrve is 4Nie thing, an artery is another thing, a 

probifibility is another thii^, an equality is another 

ikiogf Ji gveen woman with a Uue beard is another 

iSHttg, and the existence or non-existence of every 

iadiddual thing is decided by the same method (^ 

dediooD. 

'lAI. Reasoning (the acting of reascm) is demon* 
Atcfttbig, and you in this simiie perceive that reason, 
t0B0Oising, or demonstrating, is (by personification) 
die giude by whi(^ mental affections are admitted 
iato, or onto, the mind of the pupil (elected to form 
tis itidividual science). Tlie mind is at first blank, 
iniyou pereeive that it is by the rule of reascm, 
jatid'by it only (merely by the consent or dissent of 
Ite scribe and the guard), that some things are ad- 

* A person may have a fantasy and an imagination with- 
•oilt having the slightest idea or perception. I am not under 
thia sinole atteinping to discim arterial action, or to point 
Ipift the steps by which inference is arrived at. 

t As said before, investigation looks to the universe ; but 
4lik&ioB looks to the things on the mind — to mental affec* 
tions. 

h2 
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linitted ijito, and other some excluded from ihc 
inmd (or the Bciencc). The same guard (reiwdi)] 
>Wlien in reality placed over the white paper — which 
I -preventH the most fantastical iniagiuations eiiter- 
I iSirig the mind (or the science) hecause the eri- 
[ iflence or proof of tliem is deficient — mth erfiai 
I power and cfficjicy, and for the same reason, prt- 
I Tents any seeming moderate imagination entetWJ 
[ the mind. The same power which prevents ghoeU 
(ind sea-serpents entering the mind, excludes ar- 
k ^rial action from it, and any rule of admission, any 
I taw of election, that will let in unproved artClM 
I miction, will admit a sea-serpent. 
I * 162. Unwritten-on whiteness is the first St^'of 
I l3ie mind. And duly considering that it is the Ifluty 
I «of the individual possessing the wlilte-paper Rifntl, 
I to set reason as a guard over it, that it may be ktpt 
[ white from every thing which docs not come ii^ 
[ mich credentials as reason shall approve dfj'tin 
I tinsidering how perceptions are first obtiuned,\Wn 
I iseaeh you that unwritten-(Mi whiteness is the' ml 
f mtional state of the mind. The rational liUnS'ta 
I HB first state has not written on it (is not imp'i^sM 
I with) the existence of any thing ; perfect vacuityTk 
ihe first state of the rational mind ; the pcrsoit jiift 
I lessing it, does not know of the exlstcnte'df iA 
I jUfing, and (metaphysicians will perceive the vettStn 
\ latitude of the explivnation I am giving) the 'pdliri 
I stessor of a mind in such a state, when conib^lMll 
I to decide, must, by adding up tlie nothiiigs wliltA^ 
L 'ttre on his mind, decide that notliing e-tists. Tbft; 
f, second state of a rational mind la with only onB 
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Ifffpression^made oa it (as the idea of arteries) j and 
th^^yossessor of a mind iu such a state, when com- 
pqU^d to decide whether that one thing (artery) 
dpi^. exist, must decide, as geometers do, by what 
i9.,writt;en on his mind, by his power to know, and 
ia Qompelled to decide that artery docs exist. And 
the .poi$sessor of such a mind, when compelled to 
decide whether arterial action exists, is compelled 
tQ decide, as everj^ geometer decides, that arterial 
action does not exist. And that decision is ^^ an 
uqiversal;" and being irrefutable by the mind 
which gave it, is (if a mind with one impression 
could possess a demonstration) good demonstration^ 
and remains good till it is refuted by the admission 
of more things on the mind. 

1Q3« By duly considering that the first state of 
the rational mind is total whiteness, and that every 
subsequent state of the rational mind is (as the 
mind is never full) partial whiteness, suid by remem- 
l^riug that the guard over the whiteness will ap- 
^tQye ,of nothing, but what is founded on good 
reasoning (proof), you will perceive why it is that 
h^ who wishes to put a new impression on the mind 
of ^another,* that is, why he who wishes to put on 
r^t^ppal whiteness of mind (which knows of no 
pcis^nce), an impression of the existence of a thing 
mpst (reason being guard over the whiteness) pre- 
sent what he wishes written, with the credential 
which the guard will require (the proof).. The ne- 
cessity of offering proof being the consequence of 

* Old impressions are erased by impressing new ones« 
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reason beiitg the guard, Gunsideriii^' whiei> wiH^ 
lead you to a ftill understanding of, why it is he wt)»> 
aeserte die existence of a thinir (ojidimt he \v1m d»^ 
laes ita existence) from whom proof is rc<{uir«ii. 
Aiid you perceive why askitig a perxoii to believe i» 
the existence of -a tiling, without offering hiiii< )woo# 
€jf its existence, is assuming tlmt reason isuoCtlW 
guard over his mind. 

1 164. Considering attentively that the several nuk- 
[ tllpd» of obtaining l<nuwled^e (Ifiiowledge tintit^ 
r you finding knowledge) are Imt so mauy h4m 
I Wral means of writing on the miud, and cotiudetingF 
I Ijtet what is not ^vritteii on the mind cannot iitfei- 

e the judgment, and tliat it is by what iS'.aBt^ • 
k«^at is not written on the mind that all iB«t>da>*{ I 
|jd|de — will teach you why it is, tliat lie, wlio bmnab 1 
t TCsH philosophy enough, or of modem leamutj^ Utttai J 
I C^ugh, to know that he has not oniuiscieuce " 

iiperhuman knowledge ; never attempts to 
[ tkat an individual thing does itot exist in the 
l'1l(kt diligently labours to write on bis own mindtl 
I Ifciowledge recorded on the mind of inaukind^ tf 
llfimself to find knowledge: and as knowledge 
ttt^h, he — when required to <leci(te, insteiul off* 
i tUnpting by iiuidyzing, to decide what does luid 
[ dffts not exist in, the universe, he is by nee< 
I oantent to decide what does luid what does »ot exii 
fili-thc truth. 

_ 165. But you of acephalous medicine may ifyo 
jiease still perambulate the earth searching for-sii 
perhumaii knowledge ; you may still persistingljili 
endeavour to guide yuur profeasionnl conduct bjur 



ttuths olvo lagli a Btandard, that no progress of sct^' 
cnkt "i io efforts of ages— no ftiture discovery — fio 
ne^ ifetijUrtioH*— can ever correct ; by unalterable, 
kAnMbeulftte^ immortal truths. You may stilly tiH 
ymi hai^ done^ search after omniscience and accept 
et iMr guidie that is less exalted. And then^ you may 
blind all mankind, if you can, that none of the 
thinking or unthinking may see the irreconcilable 
eonfiuiions, and the miserable contradictions of your 
tbionary seemings, and pitiful opinions ; you may, 
while aiming at infallilHlity, go, hide, if you aife 
able, yeur impotence of judgment. 

MS. I have now stated sciential medicine's first 
pMition, and have given a laboured explanation of 
itS'iiecond part-— pointed out the relation which it 
liSas to geometry, and (for the purpose of putting it 
mlEfiet' and fully within your cognizance and percep- 
tk»r) I have given several collateral explanations 
and considerations, with many repetitions, and I 
Kik^nrBcantily showed how it is affected by the mosC 
important of the many objections and arguments 
Whteh the ill thinking or the philosophy of the time 
may ttaggest against it. 

'107* The first position of sciential medicine has 
rdimtion to only such inquiries for decision as are 
universal': as— whether a specific thing exists itt' 
the universe ; and probability or liability has no re- 
lation to such inquiries — inquiries concerning 
** universality existences :'' the first position of sci- 
ential medicine is not implicated With probability or 
liability, but the second position wiU refer to in- 
qniries whether a specific given: thing existAiiii'il 




specific (given) time, place, comlHnation, &c, • i^d 
euch uitniiries concerning " particularity thioga" 
JJltdng iniplioated with probability, rentiers it uec^- 
Pjrery, before proceeding to the second jiosidoD, to 
rjg eterniiuc what that thing is which the word '* pto- 
f^pability" or "liability" {considering them both as 

■ ^Hie) refers to. 

Mi. If'S- Concerning probability — That an iiidividunl 
F^ould mingle in society — that he should bear what 
r^ thcrs say, and bhoiild talk himself — thiit he shp^H 
E^ceive instruction in many schools, be taugl^tiu 
f jicience by many masters, and be for luany f^n 
Pjumself II teacher — that he should study the ifjpt- 
r$i gs of others, and be himself an author — that 4)U 
^^B iiiid should be continually placed in all the di/i^iffie 
^circumstances and positions of social and sciqit)^ 
•'communication — that he should spend a long^ lotifL' 
ITlectual life, and then die Without having, at j^- 
I time, had the slightest perception of what others 
Pbimself intended by a sign which he and tbey.dfu^ 
[^made to one another : — that in half a centun 
i**i&inking, no thought, Jio feeling, no si^gestu 
fc jahould arise, to teacli )iini that he »'as ignorant 
|\what he every hour heard or uttered, is nothiug 
■"'traocdinary — that such should be tlie case of ,o^ 

■ itban, is no matter of surprige. — But, (hat multuCu^ 
r'Q^men — that all the nicmhers of the uietlical pTOj 

!••, .* From ihe two tilings " in a particular time" and •"Bl 
I ^particiilr placa" (both being "particular") one abstmll 
I ^poea or thing) is formable ; and [hat Ihing i,bavin|; ^ 
K^RUae) I sometimes refer to by tlie six wnrds " in, timik 
vA^ce, comlitnaiion, M, cetem :" tho three Ian of vU^ 

■ words are foreign and for explanation only. 
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fession — (notwithstanding their scrutiny of one 

''toother, in spite of hot controversies, and under 
evtty urgent requirement of circumstance) — should, 
year after year, preserve such a vacuity of intellect, 
thitt, for age after age, no little thought — no acci- 
dent of mind, — no stray suggestion from any other 
science, — should present itself to unquiet their igno- 
rance, or to teach the learned professors of acepha- 
lous medicine their no-knowledge of important 
things, and their unpardonahle ignorance of even 
their own meaning of words so common and so 

' constantly occurring in their science as " probable*' 
'and " liable" are, — the actual occurrence of this ; 
'thfe professional and long-persisted-in use, without 

'•any meaning, of words, which have ever been the 
very vowels of all medical discourse, shows — alone 
considered, fully shows — how thoroughly brainless, 
heads which are well-tongued may be. There is 

'- nothing so empty as medical talk. 

169. When he uses the word, ask any professor 
of acephalous medicine, *^ What do you mean by 
^^ probable'"? He will think it a very extravagant 
question ; and will sneeringly accuse you of extra- 
vagant folly in asking it. And (aUowing him time 
to vent his exclamations) if you patiently and qui- 
etly elicit his knowledge of probability ; or if ypu 
examine your own notions ; or by guess, or inter- 
pretation by context, endeavour to discover the 
meaning which "liable," "probable," "may," 
and " possible," have in acephalous medicine ; you 
will find that such words, instead of referring to any 
lat^nal mental affection obtained through the orgaQs 
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of sease, refer to some internally wigen Jered 
of the head,— the entozo.i of the hrnin. Instead oft 
referring to any mental affection which ha» any r^~ 
lation to oth^ men'^ bodies or iDiiids ; or to «ayj, 
external thing of ci-eation, — you will find that each^i 
of Buch words refers to only some ghost of somcr,! 
perception, — to some apparitioit — that is ever 
frightening men from decisions, by co?i8taiitJy . 
haunting the mind, — to some innate weakness, d^— ' 
lusion, or vision in the mind, which nothing prt>> . 
duces; bnt which " comes," as old women siiy of, 
idiopathic diseases, witliont cause, " of itself," 3|i| 
Bometliing which ia in its nature so strange, tbllt^t 
though itB ]iame is a noun, .it is not a thing, and iti^ , 
existence is what, and what only, ntere asserUant, 
will prove. ■.! 

170. Ileal probability— the thing itseJf— tiaftV 
thing which the word "probability" oughtto'beaj^'j 
plied and confined to, is that thing whicli is phunJy^J 
seen in such instances as this. Two black and eiglib. 
white balls being in a bag, and a Mindfold persoiHJ 
taking one ball out of the bag, one " probabili^'\ 
isi that he did, doeti, orwil4, take a wliite IkiI). 'I%^\ 
probability' seen in this instance is something wUeIc, 
{to use only chemical language) depends on thenu^A 
niencal proportion wluch the balls of one eoUmtv^ 
betir to the balls of the other colour, and on the'^ 
imutner of taking one ball ; il- is the probabiHty oN^' 
chaiice of arithmeticians ; and beside the probabiiltjti 
of'tbe<arithiBetiaaBS, there is in the universe nofj 
other piuhabUity. Medioid probability is arithuw^ 
^'"i probfthilitj' ; and tlroiefore- subject t& th& d«fi«-)> 
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nMbM alnd 'miiHrte ealeidationfl of tbe arithnie-i 
tirians. 

VfK' The erroneous notions prevalent in the me* 
dieal profewuon ccmcemiBg probdiilitjr, make ilk 
expedient for you to notice especially that probft* 
VSStf is not a feeling, impression, persuasion, nor 
anaftetienof jourmind} Imt is a something whidh 
eadirts' fas- external things do) whether yon knoiraE 
itseattstencr or not. It is as much a thing as any* 
ratib in geometry, or any other thing in the uni- 
verse, {9 a thing : and for admission into seienee, 
tbe existence of medical probability as much re- 
qiAres and as tangibly admits of proof, as the exists 
etfce of any law of nature or of any property of 
tbitrgs does ; and belief in, without proof of, proba*- 
bility is no more justified in medicine, than belief 
witftout proof in geometry is. Yet, probability is 
now made the mere hider of ignorance. In aeepha- 
loiks ^edirine it is a mist which every speaker (whcA 
afrfiid of scrutiny or detection) runs into, which 
ef^iry medical author (like an ink-fish) throws 
aroiini}, to protect by obscuring his doctrines s 
^^We must depend on- probability" or ^* there may 
be'' is the ready and unmeaning excuse,— -the piti- 
fid 'allegation, — the meagre ^ ethic rag,'' with 
wMA every unable reasoner sidves his conscience 
and covers his impotence of decision. 'Tis the 
sdbstitate for alt knowledge-^'tis the imswer for 
everything. The professors of acephalous medi« 
cine have discovered, and continually and loudhp 
proclaim, that ^^probability is not proof:'' so (an* 
dtr tliatplea) every fool in the profession thinks hs 
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mitfi a right tu be a fool, because probability is pnM 
nkbility. \ 

lf=' 172. But that property of probability whicfa9 
pttbove every other property, it especially behovBfei 
W^\i to take a more than especial notice of, is, thMk 
ptorobabiltty is aUraya a thing of things, and a ttn^i 
nrfl«r things, that is, a probability is always a ttungi 
IBf some other thing ; and being altvays of, or 'bH> 
BVpnging to, is therefore inseparable from othstt 
MKngs (as a form is always a thing of some oth^ 
Pttfiing) ; and on that account it is that in showittl^, 
Wdr in Gcienco), probability is always a thtt^' 
Wf^ft/ier " things ; that is, the probable existence 
^B'nanied thing (as the form of a named thing) con 
Rltever be known till " after " the actual exiatenOf 
Pnf the named thing itself (one thing of the sort)ii 
l^own. Hence probability is never implicnted itf' 
PSiUy inquiry, "whether such a thing does (h M! 
Vi^d) exist in the universe," or " whether such otA 
■M^rreiice ever did happen." Probability is nerSBl 
BKliplication in an inquiry concerning an^iniverei^tjpi 
HKxistence ; it is solely a thing of time and pli 
l^dividuftl instance, it has relation to only " parttl> 
pKblarity" existences. ifi 

Wfi' 173. Understanding, then, what the word "Prtll 
nUAiility" or "Liability" refers to, — understnaiUt 
Rh^ wh;it that thing Probability or Liability is j tM( 
K^cond position of sciential medicine is its first pUbi 
Ptetinn applied to individual things, with " tll^ 
Mjjable" implicated. 

■» '< Whatever individual thing does, accorcUnp M 
Wjfoiir individual power to know, exist in a apec^tt 
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time, place, eambituiiion, ^c, does exist in thai time, 
place, combination, i^c, according to truth ; and what'' 
ever ituikndual tidng does not, according to your in- 
dimdual power to know, Uably exist in a specific^ 
time, place, combinatian, i^c, does not exist in tlud 
time, place, combination, ^c, according to truth.*' * 
• 174. As the evidence which proves the liable ex- 
isteiMse of a thing is the lowest evidence of that 
thiog's existence, and as, when there is not of a 
thing's existence the lowest evidence, (less than the 
lowest being none,) there is not, when you are com- 
pelled to decide, any evidence of its existence ; this 
second position of sciential medicine rests on (and 
on the same foundation as) its first position, and 
snbatituting ^4iable existence" for ^^existence" is 
subject to the same objections, and admits of the 
same collateral considerations in support of it. So 
that only one objection which geometers suggest 
need be noticed. 

17&- '^ Of two things, one is either greater, equal, 
or less, than the other. I am not able (do not know 
how) to demonstra te that A is liably greater than 
B; therefore, according to sciential medicine, A is 
not greater than B ; and I am not able to prove 
thfit A is liably equal to, nor that it is liably less 
than, B ; therefore, according to sciential medicine, 
the one thing A is neither greater, equal, nor less 
than, the other thing B, which is absurd, therefore 
sciential medicine is false,'' objectors say. The very 

* Sciential medicine can also prove the non-existence 
of a thing in a time, place, &c. by "positive" demon- 
Kration. 
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pbiiii answer to t^at very: simple nt^ectioii iti, 

I Jiie unive-sal position, "uftwo tiiiiiga, one \a eitli 

greater, equal, or les.s, than the otlrer," is tnie> 

tte two things A amlB, luid when applied te tb« 

i die nteaning of it is, that A is lialily greater, and 

I a liably equal to, and it is lialily les», than B^ 

I tftat no objector can know that A is " either 

I'Sr equal or leas than B'' without first IcnowiM^ 

F paving first demonstrated) that A is liably grni(l<| 

e^al, and less; and the objector who saya thar'*"~ 

I one thing A is either grenter, equal, or Ies», tiad % 

le'is not able to prove A liably greater, cnntn 
I fijmself. 

VJ6. Such are the doctrines of sciential medjiri) 
r dnncerning non-existences ; doctrines wlucb adn 
Lflf great diversity of wording, and in conseqaeni 
ofthe erroneous meanings of such words as, "tcBtl 
accm-ding, proof, fact, thing," (these ami ntbi 
words being made by philosophy the representatioi 
of things which have no existence.) the doctriBl 
conveyed in thrae words (when in outline) are 
to much mis interpretation, but simply expre! 
the doctrines are ; Ist position — That y««r mftli 
bility to know of, to prove— the uinversalitj- odsM 
ence of a specidod or named thing, is to your, 
vidua!' power to know (us murh as- any prbof 
positive proof of that thing's non-existence, and^ 
are compelled to infer that it does not exist,' And 
2nd position' — Tour inability to prove ttie Ka 
particularity existence of a specified or nnnicd thin^ 
is to your individnid pow«r to know, positive pri 
I tbat the parttculai'ity thing does nut exist. AaAil^l 
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i»>onjthefle pontibiiB that all human knowledge iff 
founded, and- on these that sciential medicine restft 
eimy assertion- which derives- an existence;. 

177^. Assertions and reasonings- apply to things*;; 
and in reasoning' and asserting, discrimination (^ 
one (or one sort of) thing from another is of! 
course necessary. Hat mental (or verbal) specify* 
^g By which one sort' of thing is distinguished frmnv 
anotiier sort of thing, is classifj'ing. 

178: An impression of how much importance a 
right understanding of classification is, or of howi 
maeh' importance ability to classify fully and 
rightly is, in every science, may be given you, by 
quoting (without saying whether true) two asser- 
tioBS'fvom philo8€)phy, ^^ Reasoning is classifying^'" 
and ^^ All reasoning is only classifying." 

179. And how ably the professors of acephalous^ 
medtciue (in tlieir reasonings) generally classify^ 
maybe taught by simply assertuig, that they discri- 
minate one thing from another by the same mentaL 
opemitions by whieh " the ox knoweth his owner, 
andiihe ass his master's crib." 

U)9. Yet what classifying and classification are^ 
is^ amply taught by philosophy in general, to which: 
teaebings-I- (in giviug this outline) refer you ; press- 
in|f* (for the purpose of correcting that perversiom 
of mind which is given by the iniquitous practice o£ 
teaohing one classification *of diseases), pressing you: 
to consider that as classifying is separating, nature 
never olassifies'— never forms classes. All classifi- 
cidion-.is arbitrary, the mind ha& full power to clas^' 
sify ias it pleases. It is especially necessary for you 



W to notice that a person can put wlint thiiigsjhe 
I ■'^leBees into a clitss, and ap|>1y what ii^Hertion (Wnt 
B *rerb) he pleaseB to them, and to notice also 'USt 
I *^^metry (as it does not teach investigationyiMII 
I "^Ot teach the art of classifying, nor how to biiake'iilF' 
I *ltertions, but consists of assertions already madciOH 
I 'ipplied. Yet, ao thoroughly perverted is the iidtl*. 
I r^ect of aeephaloiis medicine, that it is necessary'ftt 
m iine to press on tlie remembering part of youriAln 
I *ihat to rightly make, and rightly apply ass^rtitJiB, 
I **& the office of him who constructs the deiiioniittJt- 
I jtttaon. That an asseilion when made is well fmind^ ^ 
I'^^d true, is the care of him who makes it. 
I **' 181. The doctrines of classification are, in Mii?n- 
B Iftial mediciue, "the doctrines of combination anil'itC' 
B.^aration :" which, though very simple, have'si'^ity 
I WomprehenaiTe application. A combination' 1^ Ui 
B.*th dividual thing, and a separ.ition (or existing 's(^^ 

■ "Vate) is a thing equally individual ; and for dedE!t^, 
Bi'Bcientlal medicine's universal tone of inqniry is {U6- 
B/tice the simplicity) whether an individual thbig-*iiifr 
Lp^Bts in truth ; and sciential medicine in lis vi^iw 
BJthings, sees greenness (an individual thing) 'l^ti^ 
I ^ng, urid sees that form existing combined witb tbatf 
I,- colour, with that specific gravitj', with that and tbi( 
I ,*5(>roperty, and with that Hurrouudlng tempcrntwiJL 
l^l^ne eonibi nation), making together that piecVqU 
Bimetal.* A symptom is an individual thing, tCtM 
K< sciential medieiucsees those several symptoms coOM 

■ •_ , * Philosophical atcenipts to detennioe what matter is, UH 
L^nothing more than attempts to obtain knowledge fay OtbM 
B \nieaiiB than ihe senEss. Tj 
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.Jt^iq^id Tfitb other things, and with a livinji^ body, and 
. Gjllk the combination a fever. A phenomenon is a 
thipg, and Btciential medicine sees many combined, 
and with body, and calls the combination a life. 
iSut as ideas appertaining to mechanical things 
tbrust themselves into the thing referred to by the 
im>rd ^^ conibination," and as I expect the medical 
jpi^id (preferring a mechanical bounding to things) 
vnH not consent to apply the word combination to 
things which are merely within the influence of one 
another, and as Uie " circumstances'' which a thing 
is under, are (philosophically, though not mechani- 
cally) of the thing itself a part important, I intro- 
duce the word '^ association,'' that you may, if you 
pirefer the word, apply it to what are commonly 
called ^' circumstances." Thus, that form, those 
^]^dividual properties (of a human body), those in- 
^fidual symptoms, that purity and that tempera- 
ture of atmosphere, are ^^ combined," together mak- 
ing one combination ; or, in other words, that 
|onn, those properties, symptoms, are combined, 
l^a^ng a combination, and that combination is 
.'^.associated" with another combination made of 
that purity and that temperature of atmosphere. 
. .^ou will perceive how verbs are applied to com- 
binations and separations when considering sciential 
medicine's method of 

Proving Universal Truths. 

182. There are two sorts of universal truths; 
those which affirm existences, and those which deny 
existences ; and you are already aware that scien- 



I 4lftl nwdiclne founds every universal wliiiA Atrim 
1 existence upon the seconil part of its first post' 

1 lUpn; and justitietj ttuehfouudiiig by tiverrtii^ tJiatid 
Bke caaeti geometry is tnther scienbial medicine, <'' 
glpometiy is ftilse ; that no sucJi universala arfi' in W 
•ut of geometry, by any other me»iia known' «t 

I ^oved, that {coiiceniing pxistences) rightly iie* 
tiding, is nut deciding wliat exists in fact, butwlUl 

> CSiGts ill truth. Anil sciential medicine's' Siet pa* 
Mtiou (contniiiing the one prmciple of the millkHi**^ 

' ffall truths) being connected with every individluli^ 

' #nth, founding an us&ei'tion on it is giving gODV 

I ^munstration ; * and without founding on scisirti 

\ teedicine's first position, thei'e is no kiiowlei^- 
Iputh cannot be distinguished from fallacy — biiVwM 
it (and founding on it), what and why a man i9-,4i4U 

' 7^t and why a man is not, justified in beileviim, 
1 be known, and every assertion which '* 

I Jastified in believing can be demonstrated. 

I ' Id sciential jnedicine every individual truth is red) 
[ Bfe to — connectable with — foundable on — its ' 

d every individual truth in the science can be 

^ ta a truth as assuredly as iUi first truth is a [ruth. An^i 

I fir^t truth of sciential medicine is reducible tu^-coni 

ttbte witii — foundable on — any and every trulli of iin^' 

Meryother science; andthe first troth of sciential' oitHtt 

I itfi b« showed to bea truth ae ateuredlyas any truth iai) 

er science is a truth. Tlius, through its first truth, 
i tHuh in sciential medicine is reducible to — connect.ibl 
' wih — roundable on — any other iruth in any other sdeni 
^ Mod thus every truth in r^eiential medicine can be show^' 
a truth as assuredly as truth exiets, or as oasuredtj. 
' »an can know. Compare the narrow bungling of geome 
ft that. Of the three phrases I have used — as tnowlei 
fs a net — the best titting- is " connectable with. 
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r:.183i Under ite first- position sciential medicine 
(llP exampte) asserts :-« 

! IBiereii nespaoe included by two straight lineSi 
' There is no> metal of ten times the speciftc gra«- 
niyt of platitaum. 
'• Therdis no second sun. 

There is no nervous fluid. 
!^.19i«Kr isno arterial action. 
■ • There is no greenness existing separate from siib-^ 
ssanoe*- 

'There is no greenness combined with that form- 
Had. vitality, or tiiat colour and that form are never 
oombined : or there is no such combination. 

There is no combination of two straight lines en- 
efeeing a space. 

i Tliere is no combination of that colour (of silver)' 
^Sjitlv that specific gravity, malleability, ductility^ 
iMaeity, associated with that temperature existing* 
separate from solubility in nitric acid. 

There is no combination of those five symptoms, 
that form &c. of body ; associated with that state of 
ailxnosphere, and that combination associated (com* 
Mned) with curability. 

There is no combination of those three symptoms 
existing separate from tlie property of curability. 

Tlicre is no combination of those several' proper- 
ties of that powder with the property o being dla^ 
phoretic. 

184. Before niakhig any one of these assertions, 
it' is (as it is w^ith gex)meters) the assertor's circum- 
spection— his knowledge of scienc^-^aiid his object^ 
in making the assertion whidi permits and- dictates 
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tL^ aesertitiii— de(.'ulea wbe^her it sbeXi deny ^^ ds 
ifiteiico of a combination or of a aeparatiou. j\a4 
y^m oiie of these nsaertioiis is made, ita imdenilUK 
nature remits on your iiiiibility to produce tbeiexiistiT 
esee <l€iiied,* aud on the fact that you, whSlt 
under tbiit iiiubility, are compelled to decide < <W 
the truth of the aiisertiou. And simply coUBtcfn 
asserting " there may be," is viiiu uulea^ yo.v:MI| 
prove or show the truth of the " may" im/(^lifli( 
which (as these are universal denials) you c^pnob 
,^jid each of these so-made assertiouti is caoBed 1§ 
be true and known to be true by being conncctub|| 
with auy other truth — (that is, founded oti tl^u^tmi 
fijtcatioQ) aud irrefutable. .,...<i.. « 

, 186. As any one truth in sciential medi^!i,:k 
(through "power to know") cunuectalile with-^U 
Qt^er truth, iuiy truth which denies an exiatoMf 
can of course be mferrcd through a demonstr^ljfly^ 
from any other truth. "There is no arterial actiwif^l 
can (by pleading power to know) be iiifenred jimyi 
"There is no nervous fluid," or from "There iv,|)9 
space included by two straight liiie^," WfaeifjIJMt 
those persons who, instead of deciding;,, seek .f^f 

• " How do you know there is no arterial action?** TW 
^uegtioa has two meanings. " Haw did l.oiilain tbe^kso^ 
ledge?" and " How dol knowliiat the knowledge, or mi - 
tal affection wlien obtained ia a truth?" How t obtaii 
the knowledge is nothing to you ; it came in a dreanf^ 
bird of the air brought it. But how I know the .meal 
a&ctioo when obtained to be a truth, 1 um compelled 
show ; aod I do show by showing tliat denying the princi] 
of reason by the action of which that mental affection is' ' 
tsined take* away all proof — >aiurifailBteB (not 4iQ.li 
hon but) all human trulbs. , i^m^-wkt^ .>j%. 
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aflfsent^ rbtty, for th^ purpose of obtaining whatth^ 
iv^' so reverentially fond of, demonstrate, after the 
fiMdeU of geometry, any denying universal which 
18^ hard to believe, from any other universal to which 
t*redulity is given with more ease: by which method 
Iff proving, some quantity, but no strength, of argu- 
nSAit is obtained ; for all inference rests either im«* 
IHediately or mediately on sciential medicine's first 
fidflitidn. 

■ * 186. When inferring an universal, which denies 
Uk '^^stence mediately through a demonstration 
i[4l"rl by positive action of power to know) front 
Bdtde other imiversal, it is necessary for you to avoid 
a manner of faultily inferring which is common in 
jieoinetry, prevalent in every science, and when 
^i^Actisied in medicine leads directly to absurd con- 
iShision ; and by the practising of which sciential 
tikfdScinc seems at once reduced to an absurdity; 
tfaM'is, it is necessary for you to notice that the 
tibti'^eitiitence of one thing is no proof of the exist- 
iiiic€ of another thing. A proof is a perceived 
^^ftiobf, ' and a truth is a kno\vn truth : and simply 
Mbauise the mental affection of *^ greater than " is 
ndt written on the mind, it does not necessarily 
fdlfow that the mental affection of " equal to,'* or 
■**|tes8 than," is \vritten there. Because *^'equality** 
is i3iot written on the mind, it does not follow ihat 
'^^ itiequality " is'; and a consideration that "equa* 
lltjr " is riot written on the mind, will not alone 
write "inequality*' there. There is no such thing 
sis what is commonly meant by a '^ necessary altema* 
tive.'* For your understanding of vcientitd niedi- 



ciae, it 16 necessary fur you to notine that " there 

iiiequality" is one (aiisertiuii ur) thing; "therew 

^)Ut equality " is another tbiitg; "there iainequslitj-" 

I ^lanuther thiug; und "there is iiot inequality" ii 

jBDtlier ttiing : and as fuel t8 trutli, and truth u 

1 ^nown truth, and as existence ur non-exititeuce^ w 

I MBsiHtence or uou-exislence in tnith or in kmov- 

i jindge, the real meaiuugs of those four assertJoae 

), "equality is known to exist" — "e<|uaUt}' fe 

. ^t known to e^st "—" inequality '\a kitown Id 

. fpdat " — and "inajuiility is not kuoivn to exist:" 

jpad when the aiind 16 fully impreased with the fed 

I ^JKiti to luau, an existenee is an existence in ttu&, 

gr an existenee according to pOM-er to know, it will 

ABsUy perceive that the reverse of " equality Inawn 

In exist" (i.e. *' equality not known to extat T) it 

ffikttie no proof that "iiiequaUty exists:" or- ea.- 

jficssiiig the i^aiiie in other pliraseolt^y — b«cawc 

;<Saccording to your power to know, equality ii 

pat," i» no proof that therefore, "according M 

ur power tu know, inequality ie," Iiecau«e aipllf 

I JHteral triangles are (if such vr^re the cane) nvvM 

equiangular, is alone no proof that tliey are »lwwp 

unequiungular ; because they lu-e never uiM><|ui 

guhiT, is jjoue no proof that they are iilvii]|d 

«<iuiangular ; and that, for tlie Mame reason thatlM 

non -existence of greater uia^itude does not tdoM 

jirove the existence of equidity of iniundtude. w 

l^. To infer the universal non-existence of 
thing froDi tlie universal exiete-nce of the revt 
thing (or vice vena), it is (calling equality wid iiw|I 
quality " conditions " of a thing) ftrst necesstiry tf 
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j^p^e bjt.dtmmstrallioiMk from individual imtaiiiMt 
^|n^:by the uaeof scieatial •medicine's fivat foA*' 
^^jQlO* M9W. few .conditions the sort of thing can 
§|a8trfugLd?r».And then (the conditions being only 
ig^}t tQ ^y»T (under first position) tbat being (or 
ppl^ being) uadcr the one condition^ it is not .(or is) 
nnto^ th^ otiber. Always remembering that^ when 
jiijfrfflTing an universal which denies an existaiioe 
Hbm^gb demonstration, it is especially requisite 
to Afbtend to the primary proving of the number of 
oonditipna. 

• iitiSS. . Sciential medicine then demonstrates those 
))lli]^aid truths which deny existences by founding 
ibep^iO)! its first position, or by inferring them from 
duto^njointly with the use, more than once, of the 
|f&{; ppsition. 

<,;Jl88. With respect to those universals which af- 
(SUKi^^stemcies, it is worthy of notice that geometry 
jtjjiers .tliem from an individual instance :— -^^ Be- 
Qiuse that equilateral triangle is equiangular, all 
Cg)4|j|^t^al triangleg are equiangular,^' is virtually 
y^ i^gfgument of geometry ; for geometry demon- 
ltj|r§t^ that one equilateral triangle is equiangular, 
9Q4i .^1^4U!^i^tly> as often as the inference is re** 
flW^ sayfij ^^ Because that individual equilateral 
^!J^||i|gle is equiangular, therefore this other equi-« 
ll^al triangle is equiangular." But because the 
Srst eqiiUateral triangle was equiangular, is not a 
proof that the second is, till it is proved that the 
Itn^ss (or the validity of the inferences) of the de- 
Oionstration which was applied to the first triangle 
fM 110^ dependent on some accidental circumstance* 



ThuB, if I take a right-ang^led triangle, and I Ac 

nionstnite thiit its side opposite its right &ng\t ll 

tf6uble the length of its base, and theu ihferfttt 

Realise the side opposite the right angle is douMt 

The length of the base in that (the first) rigW^ 

liiglcd triangle, therefore in this (the second) righC 

fegled triangle, the side opposite its right angle ii 

V&uble the length of its base ; my inference ii nflt 

mlid till I have proved that the fitness {or the tb- 

ndity of the inference) of the demonstration which 

I 1 applied to the first right-angled triangle, was not 

ipendent on some accidental circumstance. Be- 

I %liuBe one triangle of three equal aides has an in*- 

I fidual property, therefore every other trianjfle of 

lllrec equal sides has the same property, n 'rf^ 

telf (is alone) an inference no more tegittiOilte' 9 

Wowable than is. Because one animal of toitf 

ibssesses one property, therefore every other ani 

r four legs possesses the same property; or," ^^ 

luse one man has one property (is rich), theMm 
vrery man has tlie same property (is rich), 
jjeometry's blind method of jumping to a 
Hon, IS not reasoning ; it is defective in that ctHimfi 

ttAloa, or in that exhibition of sameness, ^^ikili 
e constituting essence of demonstration: and 
I 0hly half an argument. It is a manner of ai 
) 'ttt a conclusion, which, if practised in medici 
' %ould continually lead to conclusions which 
notoriously false.* 
^ 190. The right (and therefore sciential me^ 

* This instaoce of false reasoning in the pure sciencei 9 
aaotlier reason why demonstration has not been applied fP 



&/lfi*f) tJR^M. ^^ waiiaging tb^ intdlcot, > fox ,1^ 
fi|iq»Q8e of proving those universala which assert 
fssit«iiceB is (remembering that the order (»f showr 
i|^ the method of proof in the abstract is not thf 
order of the application), for example, first to take 
an. individual equilatenil triangle, to prove that the 
three angles in that one individual instance are 
equal to one another. And then, not to regard th^ 
eqiiali|bjr of the three angles as the " necessary con- 
8!^]uc;nce '* of the equality of the three sides (for 
It iU^pjily in the exhibiting that it is consequent) ; 
byj^to consider that^ in that one instance, ecjuality 
o^i/i^gles is combined with equality of sides. Na« 
i^rQfhas combined the one thing, equiangularness, 
with the other thing, equilatcralness, and that corn- 
U^^tAon is proved to exist in one instance, and (for 
{^l^eology'8 jsake say) in another instance. Then 
{^^;ivrgument is. Because equihiteralness is com-* 
h^d i^ith equiangularness in some instances, and 
hf^ciMise equilatcralness exists (using first position) 
n|K(^ jpombiiied (uncombined) with equiangularness^ 
i(|lp|i^, instance, therefore, is equilatcralness of tri- 
ai^^glc^ always combined with equiangularness of 
^Wgle ; that is, all equilateral triangles are equi* 
j^jig^ar.* And that is an argument possessing every 
g^opai^y of demonstration, with a conclusion pos^ 
every property of a truth. 
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mdidne. The pure sdences have deluded us; led us, and 
kept us astray from the light. 

■ * Because there are in knowledge^ in truth, iustauces in 
^ich it is combined, and because there are in truth no in-^ 
•tapce^^ in which it is not combined (posit. 1), therefore it is 
combined in every instance. 

I 



1^ 191. Again, take a portion of silver, ^ruve^Uu* 

l^.itj that colour, specific gravitj, malleability, trta 

j^ity, ductility, tenacity, are in cotiibinatioa; ^ 

j iljiat one combination is combined with the pro^jerU 

I of solubility iu nitric acid.* Then, because th4 

I Mjabiiiation of those six things exists combiiiH 

~a one instance) with that solubilityj and b^caW 

I ti^at combination of those bIx things never exists ia 

I amy instance not combined with that solubility (gfa 

I lotion 1), therefore that combination of those .thi^ 

i & always eonibined with solubility iu nitric aq4 

L And as the name " silver " is (by caprice say) tk 

I ^ys given to that combination of those six thia^ 

I iffi portions of silver (omitting the cousideratjon m 

' tune) are goluble in nitric acid. And that is V[^ 

gument so good, that its conclusion possesses c^>3L 

L V^V^^y ^^ truth, and an argument too good to »' 

1 ^QBvincingto ill thinkers.f ^ 

.4: 
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1 iKjr as exifta between " a triangle of three equal ■kM't 



r«fbichi 



1 individual thing) and " a triangle po*ta 



SuilateralnesH " (which is an individual thing possession 
itract thing) makes language almost unintelligible. 
' ■(■ In these argdments there is, for brevity Bate, a 1 
I itcety (concerning "conditions") oinitted ; bat thr a 
[ OfH^Bion pervades geometry, and is unina porta &t. .M 
' rsons suppose that the question, "How do you knaw tj 
ose six things never exist not combined *ith solubilit] 
K refute these ar^menu '^ Th« question is (ag 
tions in argument are) absurd ; but the argument ia^lit 
by the question will refute geometry, but will not r*r " 
sciential medicine : for sciential medicine knows by I 
rhich it refers the assertion to — its first position ; an 
rath of whicb all truth depends. 
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192. Aii04lier instance : Prove by demonstration 
tliat tiiis portion of grass is green^ and has vege- 
IdUe life. Then, because the colour green (green* 
IMMi) is in this one instance combined with vege- 
$Me life, and because you cannot show (position I) 
the colour green existing in any instance not com-^ 
keaed with v^fetable life ; therefore you are cmn- 
pelled to infer Aat in every instance the colour 
green is combined with vegetable life. 

That argument is an instance of right reasoning 
from deficient data^ but if (as asserted) you cannot 
sliow the colour green existing in any instance not 
eombitied with vegetable life, you are compelled to 
hifer that this green baize has vegetable life ; and 
while you are not in communication with other per- 
sons, that inference has every property of, and there* 
fore is a, truth : it is founded on demonstration^ it 
mconnectable with, and rests on, the same founda- 
tion as any and every other truth, and is irrefutable; 
lor you cannot refute what is according to your 
ponrer to know, though the first person you «tate 
Klw truth to will show it to be ^^ mortal,"' and give 
ymr individual science progress : and he will show 
yjBstr truth to be mortal, will kill it^ and give your in- 
ttiodnal science progress, not by showing that the 
Btoth^ of reasoning was wrong, but by producing 
aiHSitional data for the reasoning to be applied to } 
tv^e. liy subjecting additional data to the yery :S<uxm^> 
iVBSomng. 

. 193. Those Ttniversala, then, ^Lich affirm eKist- 
etuoBHf sciential tmedioine ^proves by. fiurpt demoi»strat- 
ing die liinith of the asserfeioiif wlMn applied toone^ 

I 2 
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ihdivitUml thing (an equrlateral triangle), and thai 
Abstracting from that indu-idaal thing (triangle) a| 
L ttstract uiiivei'sality thiiitTj or a pvoperty to inakl 
I % class with (equilateralness), ami tlien affiriniBf 
f ^y virtue of its flrst position) tliat the abstract thiiif 
^teqiiilate rain ess) never exists (combined or) tiat 
' eohibined with the object of the universal assertiol 
L l^qniangularness) . In thus asserting, in thus pnn} 
I liig universals, sciential medicine asserts and proM^ 
[ Jbi the same manner in which all demonstration Aot^ 
l%id with the same irrefutable resnlt. * 

I*' 194, Tbose uiiiversals wliicli deny existenoes aM 
Imlher founded entirely on sciential medicine's firil 
Hfefition, or inferred from it and data : and sciRitili 
Pftiedicine^a first position is used twice in prtnil^ 
t^hoae universals which assert existences. And itlk' 
Rbservahle that in those assertions n hich provetJiC 
Mioii- existence of a thing by being merely ref«rHtf' 
^Gt' sciential medicine's first position (as the'HoD^ 
pesistence of the comhination of tliat colonr-Hll 
Hfllver, — specific gravity, tenacity, malleability ' fri g l; 
fHility, ductility ; with insolubility in nitric ncitcl),'ifl* 
RWose assertions no previous knowledgeof thetKii 
Wsilver) enters into the argument. 'I'liat yoa 
■vied by experiments with many pieces of silver, 
RBund that none of them possessed insoluLnlity^ 
Ki^ts nothing in the proving — the knowledge stm 
HUned is not needed in the proof of the non-,exist-« 
Rnce of the insolubility ; for the non-existenoe «ff 
rhiat insolubility is (as all non-existences axe)^ bf 
■esture, on the nitionnl mind ; for the rationul mindt 
Ps'by nature a piece of white paper, with nothing^ 
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wnibt^n :0n it«» The knowledge so previonaly. pb- 
tained only directs you what denying affirmation to 
BStke (how to construct the demonstration), and by 
its direction you, knowing the science, affirm the 
Bon-exiiiitence of insolubility of silver. And direct^ 
ed by previously obtained knowledge (knowing the 
science of things), you avoid asserting that the colour 
green never exists not combined with vegetable 
life. Hence, though sciential medicine shows how 
to prove all things, it will still be necessary for you 
to know the science ; the selection of assertions and 
the construction of demonstrations being, in scien- 
tial medicine as in geometry, matters of your own 
behovement. You may, if you please, commence 
fuaking assertions, and constructing demonstrations 
in geometry, or in scientiid medicine ; but that your 
assertions and demonstrations, when made, shall be 
rirrefutable demonstration, is your care. 

195. The same manner of reasoning which proves 
the parts of things to be combined or separate^ 
proves the " circumstances " of things to be com- 
bined or separate (or associate or unassociate) , 
..' 196. When, for the purpose of proving universal^, 
reason is applied to individual things, it must bie 
'remembered that sciential medicine's first position 
k not applicable to particularity existences ; they 
being complicated with liability. 

197. And it is worthy of especial notice that 
''^ equilateralness is always combined with equi- 
«ngulamess,'' is very different from ^^ equiangular- 
:ne8s is always combined with equilateralness." 

198. Thus sciential medicine proves all universals 
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which affirm or deny tbe existence of a tliiiig. Anl 
then (by ItE manner of proving those uuiveMalp 
which are concerning existeiicea) it proves that evny 
(juestion is a question concerning the existence oft 
thing, and that every assertion iu science is ao ai> 
sertion concerning the existence of a thing. Tbr 
existence or non-existence of things is the whole d 
knowledge. 

109. And considering how reason stands as i 
flcribe and a guard over the paper mind, which ii 
by nature white, and considering how «xi»teiict( 
are written on tlie white mind, t^hows why it is Hat 
assertions which deny existences are never, I9 
any positive action, written on the mind, Chat i^ 
tlicy never rightfully enter ;ui unmingled reewdaA 
science. 

30(). And here I pause to point out the beaudM 
simplicity of sciential medicine. Every quertioa 
is a question concerning the existence of a thii^, 
and on the presentiition of any (^uestioa to 4tit 
mind, the first mentnl act is analyzing the queMioi^ 
to find out wliiit that thing is the universulity«uil(v_ 
eiice of which the question is concerning;* thfio, if 
the existence of that thing is not proved (uniti 
ten oil the white-pHper nvind), the thing tloeti 
exist ; if it is proved (is written on the whiti 
tnind), the thing dees exist ; or, being a qitestioai 

* And knowing: specifically wh&l die thin^ is,inuoh.fad* 
iuotes detidiag wlieiher it« existence is proveii. and 
teiid^ mucli in ihe succ^ess of investigation, by pnintingr iMjt 
what daia i< necesBary to the proof, and thereby directing 
where 10 seurcli for it. 
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tiimej pl&c^j &c., if the liability of the thing's 
existence" lis not proved^ the thing does not exiist. 
nriius the universe of intellect is divided into two 
parts^ existences and non-existences ; or into those 
impressions which you have on your mind, and those 
impressions which you have not on your mind; 
which you (reason being the guard) have not been 
able to obtain by either searching after, or waiting 
to receive. 



Proving the Present from the Past. 

291 • In medicine the great perceived difficulty 
of proving the present, or future, from the past, 
idoM not arise from any difficulty of inferring, bat 
almost solely from the reasoner's ignorance of clas- 
siAcation. He does not know what combinati<m of 
Ihings to apply the verb to. The professors of act- 
phalotts medicine rarely read and never study ; they 
•{nnn opinions at random, but nev^ mteditate; aad 
from their if^norance of ^^ metaphysical " facts they 
tdo not know bow to assert. 

•9Q2. In the pure sciences the present is always 
'ttHramed; because a triangle had such a property, 
otiMre&re it now ha8,-*4uid twice two were and iMre 
■ 'fiMNTy^^^are statements of the pure sciences; where - 
•»foBe sciential medicine, to prove as well as the pure 
sciences prove, is not required to prove the present 
iirom the past, or the future from the past or pre- 
sent. But sciential medicine's manner of reason- 
. ,ing jErom.the abstract of things, instead of reason- 



5' from any thing wliidi Ib Individual (the AbfitfaA 
tn tiling being always, by its natnre, the flwitfe 
Aing', [ut equi lateral ne SB is the sninp thing to-daj' 
B it was yesterday), allows of proving the preHenl 
^K>m the piist, and the future from the premil 
tThe sLime method of mental proceeding [the uA 
: the first position) by which sciential niedidoe 
monstraten that sucli a thuig, a conihtiiatioij^ 
[ BbparatioM, &c., did not cxii^t, servett eqnally weS 
I to demonstrate that such a combination does not 
L Dow oxiKt, or that Biich a separation does not Ml 

l|d'203. Thus, by applying the first positibtt" (ifj 

ftttecretion shall dictate) to cither a combinaticm^ tt ■ 

Kjte a separation, the present is proved as the ptUA-i^ 

R, another method, when it is proved that ' 

tiS so," sciential medicine haviiig proved the n 

of "conditions," asEcrts {under position' ^ 

"it either is so now, or some change has • ' ' 

', and no clmnge has taken place, because ({KM 

pition 1) you, Mr. Individual, now compelled (6^ 

I ilecide, cannot show that it has : therefore it iss( 

And, concerning the future, as every ItnenhlL^ 

^^dividual thing affects some sense, every li 

i thing has one or more sensible properties, ■ 

whined, makct be thhig itself; and as every pre 

fopcrty is a now (piiesceut future action; wW 

freseut properties are demonstrated, future aHiOill 

nd etfecta on sense are demonstrated, an d future el 

n sense, &c. combined are future things. ThuC 

^^ medicine proves the future from the j 
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iUid,j&aniiiOimtd the difficulty of time without pr^v- 
.ipg that the laws of nature never vary.*^ In npply^ 
^ig-Uiis- manner of proving, it will be often requisite 
that you mark a broad distinction between future 
.Imowledge (which is never attainable) and know- 
ledge of the future. 

' ,,ii04. I have now showed you how sciential medi* 
dne proveS; that a given individual thing, separa-* 
fion, cQflftbinatioD^ &c., does not exist in the world. 
I Jbavei showed you how sciential medicine proves 
tbf^ either of these does not exist in this or thsL 
time and place : and (when the parts of things are 
proved) I have showed you how sciential medicine 
jf^oyes the existence of a combination and of an 
association in the worlds and in specified time and 
D)ace; and, in doing so, have showed you how 
wiyersals are proved, and how things of present 
time (the time man always reasons in) and of future 
^iXfi^ are proved. 

7^0 of the seven alleged impossibilities are over-< 
come. 

J205* In showing you how to surmount the re-- 
m^ining five obstacles, which keep you from a right 
ai^4>^^^^r^^ knowledge of the works of nature, I 
dir^ your especial attention to one of nature's- 
la^ra^ which^ though on the surface of all her works> 
and though felt by every man, no man has hitherto 
seen. " Nature has placed a limit on coincident/' 
or. .^.^ there is no unlimited coincident." Sciential me- 

. * Let the laws of nature vary as they may, the object in 
demoostraUDg is to construct an irrefutable ai^ument* 

i5 



dicine asserts this under its first position — p«ws 
it— hy the method of proving the unirersal. Aid 
" the metliod of giving irrefutiil)le demonstration uf 
"•'all huiiiaii knowledge is now before you, 

206, The limit which nitture has placed on coin- 
cideiit is the most suhlirae of all the worljs tif-at- 
stion. It is the limit of coincident which caoBCS 

rsity in thinga, and enables mankind to cfiMti- 

p'^tiitnate one part of creation from another. Hk 

''truths most palpable to all mankind, the plain *■ 

monstrations of science, the most minute fwrfSn- 

tricate subtleties of philosophy, all human liROW- 

!edge are dependent upon the limit of coineident. 

tiimited coincident, like attraction, perrafleo'tlie 

J'Vniversp; and, like attraction, is upon cveryntMn. 

Tiile the property of attraction, by its m^hty 

*Vorklnga, gives stability to the universe, and w3fi- 

^its to man the omnipotence (if his CrcstorJ^'Ac 

vlimit of coincident, by pervading every 'ktrttwa 

"flings, puts it within the reach of htimnn Imow- 

* ledge, and exhibits the benevolent onniiscittire of 

Him who created all things. Philosophy looks at 

attraction, and sees Omnipotence in every things ? 

looks at the limit of coincident, and s«s 0-"~* 

science on the surface of every thing. By rt 

"'^iSon and limited coincident, everything is awi'^ 

work of Oniniiiotence, with tJw imA 

"'Omniscience Upon it. 

207. A little consideration of the common nvet 
ing of the adjective " coincident" and of the tw 

•■''"cMncidence" will ]:crliap8 be suflicient to em 
you to perceive what sciential medicine means 
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rtluB ^Mimit of coincident." In sciential medicine 
.. '^the limit of coincident" ha^ relation chiefly to 
: tbe operations of nature, and (for the purpose of 
explaining by a plain example) assuming that na- 
!ture makes a bag, puts into it and draws out of it 
•..black and white balls, and that (she knowing what 
. .jsbe does, but) we being blindfold to her operations 
-.^au only calculate probabilities; and assuming that 
, ithe present time, or the time occupied in drawing, 
,;i8 of no duration, and that nature, having drawn a 
. .bflU of one colour, never next draws a ball of the same 
..colour, when the probability (or chance) is more than 
:Oiie hundred to one against it: assuming this, shows 
. . flrblit sciential medicine means by the limit of coin- 
^.fjeideot with respect to events. Nature having 
; <f drawn one white ball draws another white ball, and 
j.ithe two drawn (time annihilate) together, is a coin- 
..i^ndeuce ; and the drawing of each was coincident 
;: ,^vith the drawing of the other ; and the second ball 
.r.wap drawn under a calculable probability, that is 
: . 4inder « law : and tbe law it was drawn under is 
'. ^be iaw of coincident (with respect to events), or 
;, the flaw of happening together. And as nature 
.Mter draws (is not allowed to draw) a second coin- 
r^fiding i>all, when the probability is, by our calcula- 
.. iioo, more than one hundred to one against it, the 
. ^^4>ne hundred to one" is the limit of the allow- 
ance, or *^ the limit of coincident." The one hun- 
dred to. one is under the laws of nature ; " the limit 
., pf happening together without known cause." And 
,:.:.aa event happening together witb a naming of jit, a 
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■"^inking of it, an expectation, &c., ivitbout kikown 

EccaiiSe, ia a coincidence, or a coincident,* 

^'' 308. Tlie chances against a coincident happening 

K'ttiay be one, two, twenty, two thousand, or any 

"plbamber to one. The proportion which the chances 

W'foT, bear to tlie chances against, its liappeiiing, ii 

1 '^'the value of the coincident." And asserting that 

I'fc coincidence never happens when the chances 

^l^inst its happening are an innumerable nniubcr 

1 asserting that all coincident is Umited-t 

[ 'iind not only events happening, but things corre- 

IHfponding, being like, tallying, &c., are embraced in 

^Beiential medicine's doctrines of coincident. One 

rfcature in one person being, without known ouiM, 

ike one feature in another person, is a coiiictdetiBb 

I square inch on a table being by chance like t, 

iquare inch on a chair, is a coincidence. 

" 209. But directing present attention to only 

fVents — coincident is happening together in time 

''ilhd place without known cause. And, thoo^ 

■^oof that the laws of nature are fixed, is not necn- 

(^■fiary to the validity of the arguments which sekn- 

Nkl medicine founds on the limit of coincident, yet 

tdeep conviction that nature's laws are always the 

itiie — that they are never suspended — that ewtf 

' Happening' toother (coincident, the adjective) in WHM 

featance ii a happienin^ togetlier (a coincident, Uie naiiD)^ m 

T"\ If you doubt the limit of coincident, see wbatLhat nu^i 

1S8 done gincc he was born, and find another who has doBS 

reiactly the same: or, there is a laurel leaf, produce another' 
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event which happeas, happens by law, by inevitable 
necessity, will considerably accelerate your compre- 
beniioa of the doctrines derived from the limit of 
coincident. Consider then, the withered le^f 
which falls in autumn from a tree in America, falls 
by jcause inevitable ; and the leaf which at the same 
, moment falls from a tree in England, falls also by 
. eanse inevitable : the same power which impels the 
planets in their spheres, compels the two falling 
leayes to fall— and the inevitable necessity which 
compels each of the two leaves to fall, compels 
each, to fall at that especial moment — and they fall 
together by necessity. The robin which chu*ps in 
the forest abroad, and the robin which chirps iu the 
gai*den at home, both chirp from cause, and toge* 
iher from necessity. The man who, in another 
kingdom, from some efficient motive, utters a wordy 
tod the man who, in this kingdom, from some 
efficient motive, utters the same word at the same 
•moment, both utter the same word together by ne- 
cessity.*. And these happenings together are in- 
staaces of coincident. 

:^'i2l0. When (time of observation for the simpli* 
city of expression considered as of no duration) 
tvro. things happen together, they are^ in conversa- 
tional phrase, either cause and effect, or mere coin- 
ddent; that is, they are things happening under 
one of those two circumstances or conditions. And 
the manner of proving in any instance that two 

* In the doctrines of necessity and free will there are two 
' queries. Necessity after and necessity before the formation 
- of the efficient motiye. 
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^ings (tre In the relation of cnuae and eiT«ot, u by 
t pi-oving (by the method of proving the w- 
tal) that things do always happen under oatnl 
> conditions, and then asserting under Ihe 
:t position, tJmt no coincident exists {or ia vnt 
reduced} whei-ethe chances are so many (as in the 
mstance) to one against itB happening; that it, 
that the uuinlier of chances in the instance againtt 
^e things happening, is heyond the limit «f omb- 
rdent : therefore the thuigs in the instance nrvnot 
I mere coincident. And as the tilings are ett^ 
nere coincident, or canse and effect, and tfavy ve 
;rc coincident, therefore they are cause mi 
Such is tlie method of re»tiDning by ifhioh 
loiential medicine demonstrates, irrefutably, the te- 
ntion of cause and effect (or such is the etisenoe fif 
e method). ■ ^ 

211. And a superfidal glance at thiti meth«d>«f 
kWemon strati ng will teach you the necessity of tWS- 

tSiag your eyes away from arithmetic and ber eaten- 

littions uf chances, and the necessity of loabaatpto 

lad of considering the things of nature, aiid'ihnr 

LOtappeningtt ; till nature and meditation have tai^bt 

sou sciential medicine's doctrines of coincident. 

212. But to accnrately apply this method of .ns- 
nifloning (in the manner 1 have stated it) to any kt- 

IviduiU instance (for the purpose of proritigtlMt: 

individual event is not a coincident thin|f, to^; 

ftftcause the chances against the coincident happenia^ 

J number greater tlian any under which coin- 

"lAtdeot ever does happen, or are beyond the UujC. 

which nature has placed upon tlie happening .sf 



i. 
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I'cmncidence) would require (if not a knowledge of 
•^estactly where the Hmit of coincident is), would 
' tflill require an nccurate knowledge and caleulation 
of how many chances there are for, and how many 
! 'iftiere are i^i^nst, the event happening. And though 
i fluch calculations, and the application of the reason- 
ing, in the manner I have stated it, is in some in- 
stances easy, still an obtainment of the knowledge 
vequifiite to enable an accurate application of it to 
'>every instance, would require the observations of an 

■ f^, and the necessity of previously obtahiing that 
kncM^ledge would (if the stated were the only prac- 
ttical manner of applying the reasoning) nmke the 

. utility of sciential medicine very remote. But for 
"the immediate utility of sciential medicine, and for 

■ ^e advantage of every science, it fortunately hap- 
pens that all reasoning (being classifying) is reason- 

:. ing from same to same, or in other words from like 
'to like. And in the doctrines of cause and effect 
■(for the purpose of proving which the doctrines of 
CQirneident are introduced) all reasoning is from one 
•tsombination to a like combination, or from one 
eombination of things, associate with such circum- 
stances, to the like combination of things, associate 
-with the like circumstances. And all reasoning in 
r4he doctrines of cause and effect being thus from 
;fike to like, the reasoning (instead of requiring ac- 
'tfurate valuations of coincident and consequent aver- 

.: meats that, at a specific number of chances against, 

-'tiie Kflmt of the coincident is fixed) allows the 
' averment-^ "such" a coincident, the word ^such" 

J '^referrii^^ not to tike nuttber of chances for or 
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^a4i]^t,,but tu Uie nuu)bei: of the cuncurret^,!);; 

cfiiQcideat things. " ^uch a coiiiculeut," thi^.M 

^.jfllich a mere concurrency of eveiitij, never il«^ 

Kvpened" — " the riuiiibcr of the conciirreiit ev«atJivi| 

|,{^^Dnd the liuiit of coiacideiit," are peruiittnl 

qv'fiuieiitB. ,1, 

J. 213. And proving the relation of cause and, efn, 

xty and giving other proufti founded on the l^tt 

jjtf coincident, are further made vexy easy by; t3i^iu-| 

■ i,touishitigLy narrow limit within which coincident is 

IjJ'y natm-e confined. An examination of uature's 

T _moducta and events will show, contrary to arjlb- 

k.^tic, that (iiainuig the value of the coincident, ^y 

l,|^e number of events wliich are coiuciclcut) whiJc.u 

siucident of two things is common, a coLucidfiit 

rf three things is (using spccilic numbers to mark 

Uie difference of vague and unproved impreg!4o)4<JH 

Ff^'C hundred timee less common ; and a coiiicid^b j 

\ four things is lifty thousand times less r-»Hiii^g^ J 

11 a coincident of three things : and a coiniudiSilb 

E.five thuigs is not ten inilUoii times less co) 

^an a coincident of four things, but uev^, 

Lppyer does, happen. Such are the, for e; 

[ktifiD's sake, implied, but not yet assertetl ^fffffffl 

' iiitial medicine. 

y ^214. In stating the abstract principle, Evteut|f| 
l^dicine asserts, as it asserts other non-cxistenqB^ 
(at there is no imliniited coiiicideut ; that in evei 
I aqrt of happening-together tlicre is a limit to c< 
jadent. And a ptrson, in luijug the mAnaei;,j^ 
•T^Usoning, denies the existence of "such" 
cident as is indicated by " such " a number of €<:«- 



fiitident df concurrent things, taking the number of 
' ^iticident things (as all things for clagsificatian, 
assertion, and reasoning, are taken) by science and 
discretion. 

-^215. In considering proof founded on the limit 
of coincident (as in considering the whole system 
of Sciential medicine), it will be necessary for you 
to examine minutely what ^^ begging the question '* 
id f and that books will teach you. 

Cause and Effect. 

'216. A conviction of how much importance a 
correct knowledge of cause and effect is, to yon of 
tile profession, may be obtained by considering that 
the doctrines of medicine are the doctrines of cause 
aiid effect. What causes disease and what causes a 
recovery are almost the whole of medicine. 
^*'2l7- But a true conviction of how much know- 
ledge of cause and effect, of how much real know- 
kdge of medicine, you of acephalous science now 
posisess, can only be obtained by putting aside your 
abtmdant respect for self and persons, and by ex- 
amining the knowledge possessed by the least in- 
structed and the most ignorant of society, or by 
observing the doings of a lower order of animals. 
With the uninstructed, an eclipse is the omen of 
a war, a comet causes a public calamity, the croak- 
ing' of a bird is the sign of some domestic evil, a 
scroll of tallow is the forerunner, or the cause, of 
death, a piece of coal is an occasion for a coffin, 
touching cures the evil, nine sixpences prevent 
fit£r> the liver of a newt is a cure for headach, the 



r a gibbet drive anay inelauL'hnly, pliy- 

ise cholera, all Bymptoms eau be put into 

i' be -risible ill a phial, and cliurmiiig curefi nuuf 

fiseascs. And you, the enlightened uf tliv ^Uh 

111, hear of persuim who bold doetriiies of lliii 

lOrt, and you pity them and call them fools, flat 

I 1^11 pity them and call tlieui fools because, all 

f because, you are thoroughly bcani'blinde<l tf 

Foolish is a comparative term, aitd tbeyri 

P««Dt foolish, they arc only out of fashion. Tbe&l 

"(were once the faahinnnble doctrines; they have thai 

methods of reasoning, their oracles, wtlioh 

ihliadly bow to, and credulously take their 

:om : yours are now the fashionable notiona; ^ 

■ibave your nictliods of reasoning, and you have 

poaracles, which you as bliadly bow to, and .bm 

I^utously take your creeds from ; and thdr metbuii 

Lti reasoning and your methods of reasoning, arc 

f Wxactly the same methods of reasoning. Vou lit' 

I idearned,you the most learned profeKSorsofaoephalom 

VWedicioe, obtain and defend many of your ticephAkHis 

PuAoctrines by the very game methods of reasoning bi' 

'flvhtch the pitifully ignuraut of society obtain *aii 

'' defend their gross absurdities, — ^thcir uietVtada of 

Teafioning are your guides, tio, yon ptuScaaom, to 

wthe lowest orders of eociety, select tlie nost igno- 

iixnnt, (from whom nature has not withheld tk' 

I'ltcomuion gift of reason.) learn what tlieir.«rM^ 

■'hare, and «sk them hou' they knuH', induce; thmiifo 

|ive their reasons ; then mingle with yoiu»< 

Rimunicate your doctrine to one another, 

e another how you know; give your rea^ 



Itoi (if feeUiigs of deruion will allow) analyae tix 
> Kttsoiw given, and you will by analyzinfr find that, 
'kaened as you think youroelves, you guess what 

oauses disease, and suppose what cures disease by 
'the same absurd principles of judgment which the 
'ignorant you pity use. But £EU»hion is yoiurs, and 
iifcbe well-satisfied and the well-deluded public is 
^th y«u ; and you have many sounding oracles to 
«|^eal to and mighty authorities to support you. 
<Siit dare you, or dare your oracles, show their rea- 

eoniogft ? Dare your great authorities come out and 
mncover their emptiness ? Can your dictum-uttering 
-cwadea in the whole records of their science show 

• 

I haw they have formed their decisions, and then, in 
Miy class of persons, show any manner of deciding 
idbsurd as ignorance ever practised or credulity as- 
'JiMiled to^ which I cannot show them practising and 
•sw^lrtiug to ? If they dare, and if they can, and 
}S Aey do, I will ever after abandon reason, and 
'dmeel and cringe to every man that bears a name, 
^<mA be through life the obsequious slave of every 
^io^l that ever twaddled medicine. But no, your 
<f*eat4Mithoritiee will teach, and dictate, and com- 
'maud, <and condemn, (for (m others they, without 
tthciv wits, are cunning workmen,) but their cir- 
(Oiinkspect discretion wiU prevent them telling how 
•diiey know. There is not now a man amongst them 
iwbose inward witless cunning will let him fully and 
■^iknid 'proclaim bow he knows that medicine is and 
^toeiid is'inot a curer of diseases, and then enable 
>Aam to akield his knowledge fromdeserved derision. 
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1 Bfrtithereare amongBt them men — (and let tlicineu 

I diemGelves deny it, and I will iiereaftcr point thrti 
*Rit) — there are amongst tlieiu men to whom hiiS" 
dreds, and to whiose opiiiionB thousands diuly bo#,-j 

' jpho know and who directly dictate what 'js, or 
what iti not, the known causer uf diseases by i»- 
ildnings which, if applied to common things, XOj 
pioor half-witted scullion girl must walk the treni' 
mill for acting on. The reasoning which uriU 
ifrove that a wreath of tallow ia hotli an oUHfi 
■ind a cause of deatti, — the very same reasonlug is 

I o^n the sole dictator of the great physiciau'i 

I teystic BL-ribble ; and the phial which the suifrfing 
ack man looks through so anxiously, and while de- 
Suded by a name, and while life flickers, thinks he 
flKea salvation in it, and waits the hour for swal- 
lowing, — that very pliial is often filled by the "rca^ 
zoning which will prove (and tremble at the proof) 
Uiat there is something awfnlly and ominunsly tme 
in dreams. "Tell it, in Gath," that profeBaorBtfay 

L know it, "publish it inAshkelon," that shamenitiy 
visit them; or (shame nut visiting them) thstthfef 
niay receive that rich retrilration whiciithey wIlUB 
pistly deserve. Tlie reasonings by which yon^)tf|' 
feasors of acephalous medicine determine the cawAK 
SAd the cures of disease are when fidly develdpW 

1 ^hily pitiful; and when your ignorant and ertlJB 
'Reasonings and your emptiness of intellefjt are, •■ 
9 ever and anon find them, combined wltb iM 
peevish intolerance nnd the blustering importaiifl 

LJudpQnip of self-afiHuuied supeciorLt}-, **"■]' TTi^wj 
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filing M'hich^ justly estimated^ is a creature as piti* 
fill and as contemptible as any that society ever to- 
lerated or Heaven suffered to live.* 

* To the scientific — a test for a medical man. Ask him, 
liOw he knows that a medicine cures a disease ; how he knows 
what does the patient good ; how he knows what causes a 
disease, or what does the patiient harm. Ask him, how he 
kjDOws that one thing is the effect of another thing*, or that 
otici thing is the cause of another thing ; how he distin- 
gvfshes a recovery from a cure. Ask him, what the evi* 
deuce is which convinces him, and how he reasons from it. 
And when he refers (as it is probable he will) to instances in 
^hich the effect follows the alleged cause, as often as fifty in 
i^verj hundred times, and appeals to your common sense, — 
t^l biw> that horses and dogs have common sense enough 
to know there is a connexion between two things, of which 
the one follows or antecedes the other so often as fifty in a 
fktilndred times ; and ask him, if his doctrines of medicine 
ane jdeter mined by such common sense. Or if, as is more 
p^bable, he refers to instances in which the effect follows 
fbe alleged cause in ninety-five of every hundred times, and 
dcfdlares the connexion is so manifest that every person can 
M0 it,r^-tell him, that in such instances the connexion is so 
ipanifest that reptiles and creeping things can perceive it ; 
4nd ask him, if such perceivings are his guides in medicine. 
i^k'him, what his guides, his manners of reasoning, are ; 
ask him for (apart from instances) a general rule applicable 
tfi all like cases — tell him you want it for your guidance : 
and if under such askings he is, as it is likely he will be, in 
a fiurry to go, let him go— you will see him again, and again 
ttller^that; and do not forget (for it is a matter of import* 
f^fifjfi tj^ you) to elicit from him, by little and little, how he 
knows, — what his guides, rules, and methods of reasoning 
^Hre. And when you understand, meditate well on, and apply 
tlie rules he has given you to common things ; see whether 
:^9|i, -by the rule your doctor has given you, can with the 
/mdence which your servant will supply you with, prove that 
ODbimendng a work on a Friday produces misfortune-— that 
•)& wittding-sheet in the candle is connected with a ^ubte* 
quent deaths and apply the rule to fortune-telling. Recollect 
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' W8, " A COTse is that which produt-es u mnt 

tlltiie;, snA an effect is the new thing pnwlnwH/' 

I Such {the common clefinitionB of caiiee Mini effM^ 

^ve, and till the meaning of the word " prodw*" 

I fully declared, can giie, but a very imperfect 
knowledge «)f the things signified. You know wh«» 
(fe find the things themselves, to them in this m** 
fine I appeal and I refer you. 

' 219, Much of the very naiich puzzlement wMtfc 

iAo of your friends have departed this life iatelj', and jmi_ 
Wiietber you can, by the role of reasoning wliich your docW^ I 
tela given you, show tliat the deaths of your Hetifh mimf | 
d(«sed by ihe (insepRrable antecedents) vieitM tif 
jkea. Apply the rule to things following and ^ingjWti 
I di)e another, but known to be not eauae and cffeet ; to Ma{ 
' ilKch you did suppose but dow linow are not came'a) 
I Meet and ^ee versa, and lo things wliich certainlyftre tM 
A efiect : in each instance reasonii^ from effect M'CMI 
1 md from cause to eA'ect. Look al llie very great nitpib 
I rfteal cases, — the immense qiianlity of Inie evidence 'wm 
'*'qHnck doeton'" publish, and try whether y6u ca« 't>|^(] 
i*le of reasoning which your doctor lias preseribed^ nbq 
I tife efficacy of quack medicines, and try whetbea* the <WW 

S applied will prove that days cause nights. And ■'»€ 
e not misnnderBtond the rule, wliicli is yonr doetortl'ii 
lAich your doctor has given to you, and if by repeaut)*] 
plications you find it is falladous, — N.B. tell him of,^ 
, atiplications yon have made, and let him exptaia if he can' 
snd if after full explanations yon fiitd that he has ntt gMtM 
dl^'lhat his guides are fallacious, that his reasoning* aM<il 
i meous ; and if you have ladies in the house who {uutf 
I DDthingfor cure,) when a Hltte indisposed would like tot 
leased ty a medical genileman, and when very ill wnrf 
love to he tickled to death : and if you have a lionse-ijogi 
old and so diseased that his life is a miwry, and yet so faHh 
ful and so alTectinnate that you cannot kill liim, then (whtl 
Ihey are well) tell your women that your doclor it " a vrr 
nice geHlttninti," and put yotn- house-do^ under his care. 
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eadstsB in the comimm professional notioiMS of emse 
aHd effect is removed by discarcUng from the mind 
(fVbett meditating on these things) all notions ef- 
relattcti;, except that very simple relation included 
m the simple idea of ^^ following after "or ^^ going 
Ittfovew" By excluding from the mind the very 
vague thing signified by the vert> ^' produce," and 
Ify admitting into the mind only the mental affeo- 
tBM&of ^^ following after" and ^^ going before/' vn 
individual cause is mentally made to be " that thing 
wUch is followed by that thing which is preceded 
bjr^ ; and if to these mental affections you add the 
odier mental affection, signified by ^^ always," ^^ by 
BCkH^ty," or " inseparably ; *' a cause is then, 
'' that thing which is necessarily followed by that 
tidng which is necessarily preceded by," or a cause 
iai^^tiiat antecedent which is necessarily followed 
bjr that sequence, which sequence is necessarily 
preceded by that antecedent; " and an effect is ^^ that 
sequence which is necessarily preceded by that an* 
tiseefdent, which antecedent is necessarily followed 
by that sequence." Or, if you consider that, as 
ooe part of one piece of paper, is to another part 
of the sante piece of paper connected in space, so 
aa individual cause is to it^ effect inseparably con- 
neetod in time^; you will obtain a discriminative and 
guMI ng idea of what an individual cause is and of 
'what its individual effect is, when the two in re- 
alty (or by mental annihilation of other things) 
enirti isolated -from all other things, from all inter- 
V6!bing or disturbing influences. And by consider- 
iflg 'wlifrii'caase^Hid effect are when isolete^ aaid by. 



LjjCpnddering tliat "dependent on"' in not " «Mttd 
UJ Hf," you will perceive thut for the purpoK'of 
B^iyoving tliat one individufil thing (A) is neceBMstly 
l^^lowed by tinother individual thiii^ (B], which in- 
Ki«^ividunl thing (B) is necessiirily preceded by tfaat 
l>il^i>g (A) whieh it (B) necessarily follows ; tlul,i8 
I i(in other words), fur the purpose of provinfj Ihnt 
I^Abe things in qiieetion puuseas when iaolnte the 
■jjtfopertiea which wlieii uiinglod with other thinKi 
Kjfcey do not visibly possess ; that is (in other wonlft), 
Wtfo' the purpose of proving that the things in tpm- 
W tioti posaeas tlit- properties whiuh cause and efet 
|i|M8Bess ; it would (for one plain method of proof) 
KJAje iiecesskry to obtain the things in the stfttp of 
Katolation, and to observe thetn while in tliirt stttte. 
BJ^nt (speaking without regard to coniparativety mre 
V ihistances) the intervention of other thingii nnd die 
I jjKiatencc of unknown causes make it inipracttcsHc 
I fJCOr man so to obtain and so to observe thrru^lD 

■ .folate; and because it is impracticable, mnT^cindll 
I impelled to have recourse to the (other) method 
I ||tf proving — by the limit of coincident. i 
I |b 220. And here notice (for your ignorance niBfcii 
U il necessary that you attend to the truisms), beemb 
K ^vome things possess properties and relations Tt^ltek 
I fjban cannot accurately know of, does nut prerfOt 
E'ltfin knowing what he does know. Becanse there 

■ ^/K sonie things which man does not know-, doOl 

■ ^aet prevent him discriminating what he doen know 
B ^(truth) from what he does nut know, Beeauae 
I^Hure are some things wliieh man is not able to eb- 
U|un, to observe, or to know, does not prevent bin 
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c* obtaining^ obsemng^ and knowing those things 
^.vwhicii he is able to obtain^ to observe^ and to know. 
^^Maa^ though not omniscient, is able to know as 
fiir as he is able to know. And a mistaken notion 
s'^vflf* jrour own powers and of what others require of 
S'jwakf wakcB it necessary for me to inform you that 
•ywfaen you are ignorant you may be mute. 

221. And for a rig^t understanding of cause and 

■^jcffdct^ it is further necessary that you abandon the 

jBimtal habit of suspending the laws of nature; the 

iHibitof supposing that a cause can exist without 

?'4afeniting,— «an exist without producing its effect. 

IT' J 322. Sciential medicine considers what cause and 

i»efibct are when isolate ; that (rather than a relation) 

. they are inseparable connexion* — that they are an 

jinseparable ^' combination" of things in time. And 

-ilfaiDgs and events^ as they are presented by nature, 

'«re mixed together, but some things admit of being 

.4uither altogether separated, or observed apart from 

4ame other things (as the combination of a, b, c, d^ 

imky be obtained and observed separate from e, or 

from the one combination of e and f ), or many things 

may be» one irfter another ^ obtained and observed 

-Mpante (as b, c, d, e, f, may at one time be ob- 

afttarred separate from a, at another time a, c, d, e, fy 

may be observed separate from b, and so on, as in 

.^jkiw^ical analysis). And sciential medicine, for the 

^purpose of showing what is influential, begins its 

taquiry into cause and effect where physical sepa- 

jcatiou (or the power of isolating) ends : that is, takes 

%:thiog (simple or combined) which is as much 

r^^ossible isolate from the influence of all other 



iWiingB,— keeps it isolate,— and while isolate obaerrw 
'Wltat effects are produced by the thing itself]— by 
I ■Itfae individual (known or unknown) parts of tlw 
I Wiin^ operating on one another,* and by uuknows 
I *feifluences (or unknown " causes"), and the effects 
I ^us produced, while the thing is as much as pQft- 
I -Aible isolate, are the first product of eveiiti (or tke 
I tfret amount of inHuence), then gciential mediciiK 
I 1ft) this first isolate thing adds by (if possible) m 
I folate adding, a second thing (wliich lias been pee- 
I -uHously as much as possible isolated), and ob&erves 
I ^e effects produced while the two are together and 
Bttiolate from other thingt«, wtiich effects include the 
I (tfects of the things known and unknown, ajid tbe 
I iioffects of the cliange or of the adding, and are the 
L^BBCOnd product of events (or the second amount of 
■^influence) . Thus, things are to any extent OQfrby 
B|me added to another thing, or to other things^vbow 
HUiountof influence(underall unknown causeg^iapie- 
Kfriously knotvn : and a too simple view of the njAtttr 
M|h, that subtracting the product of events pruduced<by 
MHiy number of things before another tiling is added, 
■fetubtracting tliat product from the product prnduw^ 
I ^tfter the other thing is added, shows (as both -p^ 
^^^cts were produced under alt unknown cauaesjitbc 
niufluence of the other added thing. j., 

^pi 323. By thus commencing an iufjuiry into cttlW 
Bpoid effect where physical separation ends, xniLbf 
pfedding things one by one, sciential mediciue kMf6 

1^ * The thing ilaelf cannot produce an efftcl, but this U- , 
BT^tude of explanaiion is ^iven for the purpose of Bhn«)i| . 
lAUiat the mediud of proceeding appreciates every influeoMi J 
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llie inquiry simple^ and disposes of (excludes from 
)b}1 subsequent observation and argument) the great 
tttimber of tminfluential things which surround every 
tiling as it exists mingled with the other things of 
luiture (and a thing existing surrounded by only 
iftdnfluential things is isolate)^ and by observing 
^e product of events (all unknown causes ope- 
inAing) previous to every adding^ sciential medicine 
.^deprives opposers of the power of obtaining counter 
arguments from those great bug-bears ^^ unknown 
^^uses,^' (for the influence of all imknown causes is 
4uiown and calculated,) and by observing the events 
^produced (their concurrency) the limit of coincident 
4fl learnt, or rather, by observing the concurrences 
*ef events, a person privately learns how to aver 
^fonder prop. 1) that ^^ such " a coincident never 
^Mappened. 

'224. It is necessary for you to observe that a 
«|iecific time is necessarily an ingredient in every 
^liquiry concerning cause and effect. " Following 
ttjfter" and " going before," " present power" and 
^ ftfture action,^' always imply time. And, as in 
fiM'T^stigating it is necessary first to isolate, and sub- 
ll^(^eiitiy to keep isolate from every known dis- 
^hkrbing influence which may arise from that com- 
plex mingling of things in the rapid current of 
'iH^tats which nature permits and (to limit coin- 
Wdtot) promotes; so in giving proof (in averring 
IJkc **»uch") it is necessary to state the obtained 
wd preserved isolation and the specific time of iso- 
]hiUoii and observation. 

K 2 
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Ij *"'225.' Artd aa the thing which is a cause isneccs- 
*'feirily "followed by," and the thing which ban 

effect is necessarily "preceded by," for the purpM 

of discriminating between ''dependent on" jcni 
, "caused by," (that is, for the purpose of prorinp 
I iftut two things have the connexion of cbubc snd 
I-iiffect,) it is necessary to prove that the one tJiin; ii 
f "fffhen isolated from influential things) always "fol- 

liiwed by ; " and it is further necessary to prove 
. ftat the other thing is, when isotated from inflii- 
L«enttal things, always "preceded by;" that is, to 
l»|^ve beyond all counter proof, or (as in every 

nostance of proof) as far as knowledge goes, or (to 
r'^Sitplain in language whicli you will und4>rstai]d'het- 
J'ter, the nonsensical nie<iical language of those' nfao 
I Holy olTer past evidence) for the purpose of ptonB^ 

■ that the two things A and B are in the coiiDexion o£ 

■ n&use and effect, it is necessary to prove both' that 
L is the cause of B, and also that B ie causnl iHF 

; that is, it is necessarj' to reason from causvto 

(ect and from effect to cause. ' -VL' 

I" 226. Sciential medicine, by its manner of fworiiif 

r"flfliversals,proves that (what is not here necoaSaiy for 

L me abstract argument) there is no cause but wJMk 

S'a conibihation of tMO things ; that is, evorycaiB* 

is the contacting of two things. Tbua, it is ,jMt 

the gunpowder which produces the e^iplosiou^iODr 

Is it the spark, but it is tlie contact of tliei gnU" 

l^^_^^der with the spark; or the spark and the guinr 

^^K^6tHer contacted and acting together produce iJm 

^^■ftglmion. The twb things, the contact of vflfash 
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iftsftcause, I call ^^ conrActors.'- It is espeoial}y ne- 
cssaary for you to observe that e\'ery cause ia of 
^mm con-actors. 

iuQSJ. And further, when, you are hereafter medl- 
toting on the connexion of cause and effect, and 
Specially when considering (what ought never to he 
lost' sight of) the two " con-actors,'* which enter 
iMo the composition of every cause, it will be ne* 
oesaary for you to observe the diversity there ia 
between a property and a cause. A property belongs 
to one thing — is the attribute of one ^^ con-actor,"^ 
ar-qniescent half-worker. And a cause belongs to a 
contact of two things, is the attribute of only a 
eOBtact, and: is a non-quiescent full worker. The, 
ditrarsity of these is great, though philosophers 
(wt knowing that a cause always consists of two 
don-actors) constantly confound between a property 
and. a cause* Two things are in contact when they, 
ape within the sphere of action,-«-within the influ« 
ence^of one another. 

228. Inquiry into (and proof of) the connexion 
cCicavse and effect ia twofold. 
K'lat; Respecting both con-actors, — either whether 
HMee two things are, when contacted, the cause o£ 
tiiail; event,- or whether that event is caused by the 
<toDtact of those two things. 
i<'2nd; Respecting only one con-actor— either whe* 
tiMr:that thing is, when contacted with some other 
mnknown thing, the half cause of that, event ; or 
whether that event is caused by the contact of that 
dung' (con-actor) with some other unknown thing 
(con-actor). That is, whether the event is produced 
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I hy A cause in which the thing inquired about is one 
I . eon-actor. 

'■ 229. Decision and giving proof is in the 6rrt in- 
^llry very easy — th& antecedent (or cause} baag, 
> «y, always followed by the sequence (or effect)| jad 
fte sequence always preceded by the antecetloib 
Yet the mingling of diverse things and thelnterven*' 
t(On of diaturbing influences— make the method of 
Waving to be in essence the enme in both BottMiot 
ifiquiries ; and the method of exhibiting proof ia in 
the first sort so simple, or in both sorts so luucb Uie 
I Anie, that giving ati intitaiice in the second will flit^ 
Irciently illustrate the manner of proceeding, sud 
wasoning in both; whether the reasoning beiwiil 
ttnise to effect, as in showing the effect c^ntd^ 
cines ; or from effect to cause, as in shovring iktt 
anises of diseases. 

' 230. Taking then an instance, in the second sort 

i of inquiry, for the purpose of proving the conoextoB 

I 'tf cause and effect generally : — To prove that opiiBl 

|- iWll (according to common and very errotuiou 

[ fanguage) cause sleep, is (in more correct but sdB 

I tKronvuvs wording) to prove that a piece trf opirin 

'Will cimse a man to sleep, which (in eicpressiBii'ft 

; Bttle more correct) is to prove (the pieces of efrilim 

L,%eing classed) that every piece of opium, in oW 

I 'riiifis of pieces, will cause to men, in one vlaw-af 

F "Sien, a sleep in one cliifis of sleeps. The inqnity 

Implies and the proof refers to class Ifioatiuii o< dv 

I doees of opium, and clns si ti cation of the [uiuul 

I irho swallow the doses, and to cluBsi&catitm otf 

lleeps occurring amongst men. 



iititmf«tf|«. 
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' 23J . Ta inquire whether^ and to prove U^iat, a 

piece of opium iu the stomach will always cau^ 

tsleep to every man of a class of men, is to inquire 

irhether, and to prove that, there is always in the 

stomach of every man of that class a con-actor, the 

dmtaeting of which with the other con-actor (^ 

piece of opium) wiU (produce) he inevitably fol-* 

lowed by sleep ; and (words apart) is an inquiry 

and a proof in the first class of inquiries concern* 

hkg cause and effect. And though the professors of 

acephalous medicine who seek and want proof, with- 

ete^ knowing what they seek for or want proof of^ 

faoatimiaUy require proof of the assertion that 

f^«|lium will always produce sleep," and, triumph-^ 

itig'Orver sciential medicine, exultingly proclaim that 

littthing is proved till that (falsehood) is proved ; 

yet no person who knows what he is seeking after, 

M whose experience in thinking has taught hhn^ 

IhaAev&rf cause has two contactors ;-*-no person who 

holf.miderstands what the inquiry or required proof 

xsally isy and no person who knows what clasfiifi- 

itiftioais ; or that right reasoning will not prove a 

iilaQhood ; ever requires proof that a piece of opium 

in^the stomach will cause sleep in every instance. 

lu :232, The inquiry in its present state is, whether 

4Jm some sleep which follows the swallowing of 

\|Dme opium is produced by a cause,, in which cause 

iilieBWiaUdwedsome opium ya one con-actor ; or whe- 

ftiuet the opium in the stomach is a oon-a^tor in the 

Hiiiiuie of sleep; and the proof required, is the p^oof 

233. Every question whether opimn id tm^^CQiir 
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actor iii the CauSe of sleep in nlaii'," is A qUeaSon' 
whether inilindual pieces of opium, in 6ne cXnaa 
of pieces, are con-actors in producing individual 
sleepR, in one of tlie classes of sleeps ; in individual 
men in one class of men. And as each of these'three 
classes is made by the question, and {made as (ffl 
(juestions and assertions are) arbitrarily ; the ques- 
tion may refer to, and the class of opiums tnay in- 
clude, all pieces of opium, from the smallest to {be 
lai^est, or only pieces of a grain in weight ; andtb'^' 
question may refer to and the class of steepn may' 
include all sleeps, or only disturbed or hea\'y sleepsj 
and the question may refer to and the class of mftrt 
iiiayinclude all men, or only men who are a hiuidr^ 
years old, or men a month old. The meaning ofnie 
question determines what is included in each cMaa^' 
and of what proof is to be given. 

234. To prove then that any of one-grain piecw^ j 
of opium are {not causes of sleep, but) con-actore or : 
sleep in individual men, each one of which meii i 
combined with a pulse above 90 and below 100. l 
feeling of being ill and hungry according to'fi" 
own testimony, a white tongue, and with dayligU 
and a temperature of atmosphere above 50° and b^" 
low70'- Taking the time for observation at a 
hour. In this question for proof the class of opiih 

I includes only the pieces which weigh just one gri 
L tKe class of sleeps include every sleep, and the r 
I ililuded in the class of men, are specified. 

235. I shall for simplicity sake assume fthouu 
[it is not necessary to this example) that you i 

composing u system of medicine, and that you bave^ 




therefore, previously isolated and proved. that, the?^^,. 
is not in the temperature oi atn^p^here^ Qor iaai^y; 
other thjing with which the bodies of such mei^^rc^, 
as^iated or combined, any known cause. (con*actop); ,; 
of^sleep^ and also that you have already proved that, 
s^^p somijetimes comes without any known cause. .; . 

*'2i36. It is only from observation that you can ^ 
know that men of this class ever do go to sleep, and 
it is only, by; the same means that you can know how. . 
oitep or how constantly they sleep. For the purpose 
of deciding these two points you make observations . 
upon n^en of the class ; and for the purpose of sub-, 
siqueptly determining where is that limit of coin- 
cfclent which arises from the mingling of diverse 

^ pgs in time or place, you make your observa- 
tions, ini an order which will enable you to deterr. 
idine the limit — in the order of mere time or. 
place 3 or according to any rule which is dictated 
hy the position of things themselves 3 not as nursef 
maids prove the veracity of omens, by self selection, 
of instances without any order of observation. 

'SS?/ • Taking then, men of the class (who have not, 
swallowed opium) in, say, chronological order^ the 
Ist Hvhicli comes under your observation is asleep 
witlun the hour :— No. 2 is asleep, 3 is, 4 is,. . 5 is 
not^ 6 is, 7 IS, 8 is, 9 is not, 10 is, 11 is, 12 is 
mitj iSis^ 14 is, 15 is, 16 not, 17 is, 18 not, 1^ 
nbt. '20 not. In those instances where opium was 
nol swallowed, the sleep of the 1st was nqt ^^ an 
eflfcct'' of opium, but was merely coincident to the 
fixniff of attention on him, and so of the 2, 3, 4> 6. 
&c. ' And as sleep occurred in each of the instances 

k5 



\, 2, 3, 4, tliiit consecutive occmrence of eiiniltt'- 

^ents is a " coiunirrency " of coincidentB. Now* 

itieilitate a little on those cases ; No. I fell ade^k 

Wthln the hour without any known enu&e, and tbeW 

^ did, then 3, and then 4— there is a coneOH* 

jeiicy of four cases — four men consecutively flftl 

.aBleej>^and why did not five consecutively ? Vvim 

4id not the 5th man fall asleep also ? MantfeiAllf' 

Ijecause there was some diversity belonging to tW 

^th man (that is, to the fifth comhinatioii), aiiiJ » 

.^raa mingled between 4 and 6, and thitt mingling w 

,9 diversity between similars prevented the coiietff' 

nsncy of coincidences proceeding heyond 4, thsfc V^ 

.Bmited the coincident to 4. If there had been it* 

Jiniit to coincident) the concurrency would lutT? 

ne on consecutively to more than 10,000,008 ii^ 

f .^^nces. But the doctrine of sciential meditin^ uy 

jlihat nature always so mingles things with tb%n 

L-j^verae as to prevent unlimited accidental coova^ 

I ^nces of like things ; — to limit coincident. ^9 

i.^ther words, the doctrine of sciential medEraiH 

f ^jfl, that either the concurrences of like thiu^IMB 

^Cmited, or we know the (cause) reason why tficy 

I ,pre not limited. * 

J, 238. Toil have now made obseiTations on afici^H 

.,pf 20 cases ; not for the purpose of weaving anj of 

^tiiose 20 cases into the argument by which j« 

r jjrove tliat the opium operates ; but merely thatJTO* 

i^ay knoiv hctw to construct the argument; — hiorn^ 



ina!ysed if 



' We either know or l 
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assert (under position 1) an universality non-exist- 
ence. And I will assume (for the purpose of ex- 
planation) that the series of those 20 men^ in which' 
the limit of coincident is at 4, is the only serietr 
you ever observed, heard of, or read of; that it^ 
Mr. Individual, is the full contents of your power to 

know. 

239. If you could take for observation the sam6 
20 men again under (in all respects) exactly the 
same circimistances, and take again the same time 
for observation, it is manifest they would all fedl 
asleep again in exactly the same manner (or other 
20 men exactly similar would). But men exactly 
similar, or the same men under exactly the same 
circumstances, cannot be taken for observation. Yet 
if you (from having observed the operation and the 
npn-operation of opium on many classes of men) 
assert that opium produces sleep in " such^' a 
class of men, your assertion is all that is presented 
to him you address ; and in explaining to him what 
you mean by '^ such *' a class^ you enumerate such 
i3ungs as (according to your limited or extensive 
Ici^wledge) were the characteristics of the men 
which you observed did fall asleep ; and the chia- 
raeteristics of those which you, making your own- 

. class^ assert will fall asleep (and you assert what 
you pliease, and that your assertion is right is your 
care)^ you, directed by your knowledge, apply your 

^assertion to what clasd of men you pleas^, and' to a 
class as wide and as narrow as you please; and in 
specifying the class, you name its characteristics^ 

'that is, you enumerate those tilings ^iohare esden- 
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I fltile to the clasH ; and as you state the eeseiitials a6 
K4te men on which you assert the ophun opemteij 
f'^dii state ail the essentials; and therefore if youfaav(i 
I Ossified rightly the men you observed that opiuitf 
1 ^fl operate on, and the men you assert it will ope^ 
I ifate on, they are, so far as the operation of opiutii 
I find so far as your assertion are concerned, eaamiit^tf 
I ffie same. And under the circumstances of rigllS 
I dJ^siJication and explanation (and if you canno^^ 
I '^Trtly classify, you do not know what you aW 
I 'liking about), the production of sleep witho«l; 
i -Ittiium or the production of sleep with opium in th^ 
■vllspectiTe series where opium is or is not giv^^ 
K-sbd where knowledge is obtained, \vill be (for warit 
I 5f unattainable nicetyl about the same. * ' 

I ^"U40. For the purpose of explanation, assuoidli^ 
f fhat you have observed how frequently sleep ocotnjk 
I "Wthout the swallowing of opium in the series of 3m 
Knnen ; and assuming that you have now the same Wf^ 
I ftiien, or men exactly similar in all circumstanced^ 
l^4Ji try the effect of opium upon ; if you merely taltft.. 
■•ttem under observation, as you did before, withoBk' 
B^iviiig them opium, it is manifest they will' fiflfi 
■Sdeep again exactly as they did before from n^ 
^Ittown causes; and if you not merely taketheni on* 
^'fie^ observation, but at the same time give eacb iiC 

I '• It is only for explanation I assume they are " about tW 
ft %tine." The demonstration does not rest on the assumption' 
W -Sut an assertion in medicine is as accurately true as aaok 
I aertion io geometry, and (not being so) the mental nuf' 
I nceuvre by which assertions are made true is widening their 
I classes- And the progress of science narrows clauu, an^ 
Mttereby gives more minute knowledge. i>i TBVai^rij 



fteai B /gvaki of opium>, tbea (assimuiig. tha;k mp 
grain of opium is a coa^actor in the cause. of 9lieep')f 
it ift manifest the 20 men generally will he und€;r/ 
two causes df sleep^-^-the unknown cause^ and tlM; 
cause in which the one grain of opium is a con-actpi^ 
But. taking each man tmder observation, mentaUjf- 
i^KDihilating the unknown cause (to prevent it act* 
]jag)i> and th^i giving him the one grain^ will show^ 
(in the course of an hour) the operation of the 
epium alone. From which operation one individual 
maa after another i$ and is not asleep within the 
hour so consecutively as to form, say, the following: 
^des, 1 not, 2 not, 3 not^ 4 not, 5 is, 6 not, 7 not^^ 
il j^ty 9 is,. 10 not, 11 not, 12 is, 13 not, Hnot^. 
is not, 16 not, 17 is, 18 is, 19 is, 20 is. Thus 7 
ipcsg^ fall asleep from the operation of the opium 
pnly«. But if when giving the opium the oper^ 
fim., of the unknown cause on these 20 men had uo% 
^teei;! mentally suspended, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and. 4, wou^dx 
havie slept from the operation of the unknown 
csittse ; No. 5 would have slept from the opium} 6^ 
7;l^^n4. 8» £rom the unknown cause; 9 from the 
opiu^) 10. and 11 from the unknown cause; 1S| 
frpm.th/Q opium ; and 13, 14, and. 15, from the un-r 
)^wn cause ; and that is an occurrence of the one 
evwt-rslcep — in 15 consecutive instances — an uiJt 
disturbed concurrency of fifteen like events without 
the mingling of any diverse thing, — and that, when 
the opium operated, or met with the other con^ 
actor, m only three instances (6, 9, and 12). * 

* It may be supposed that the coocarrences where the- 



241. Considering that the longer the time of o|p-| 
sermtloii is, the more time, or opportunities, anw 
foreign or unkuoun cause (or con-actor) has to ope- 
rate, and that the shorter the time is, the fewer are" 
the opportunities ; and that in double any speciliii 
time, double the number of such events may hap- 
pen (and wherefore must appear iu the series) ^ 
shows the importance of taking a specific time when' 
observing, and the iniportancc of stating tliat spe^y 
cific time when proring. And considering how li^ 
tie opportiinitj- any foreign or unknown thing 1)M> 
to intervene or operate in a time which is I'ery shortj^ 
shows why the evidence afforded by instances iv 
fvhich (as in many experiments) the effect inUjie-*' 
fliately follows the cause, is so conclusive. Attd if 
ivhen considering the above assumed instanceg yO^ 
consider that a conciirrency of three things ia by' 
the laws of nature five hundred times more diffiV 
cult of occurrence than a concurrency of tarw 
things, and that a concurrency of four things i«* 
five thousand times more difficult than a concurs 
rency of three, and that the difficulty inunenseljp' 
increases at every addition of one to the coiicmw* 
rency and that there is somewhere a limit of^" 
concurrency (that is a limit of coincident), yo 
^vill perceive the principle upon which aclenti 
medicine reasons. Having from obseri'ation lean 



a^nt id not given, and the concurrence where it is gtvSotV 
will be found so nearly alike as not to admit ot discriminbit 
tion ; but an appeal to fftet astonisbes, by Ehowing how sudTf* 
denly ihe influence of an agent puis {where knowledg:e is ( ' 
tainaUe) the eonuurrences beyond the limit of coincident. 
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how to afiwert non-existences^ sciential medicine^ 
for the purpose of founding an irrefutable argi»^ 
meAt on demonstration^ secretly resoh-es (as geo* 
metry secretly resolves cm the construction of ft* 
demonstration) to assume that the Hmit of coin«-- 
cident is in such cases at 14; that is, resolves to* 
deny (under pos. 1) that a coincident of 15 sudu 
things ever happened : or otherwise^ for the pur*- 
pose of shocking prejudices and provoking anger^ 
and for the purpose of compelling opponents tor 
aid in discovering where accurately the Kmit of 
coincident is^ sciential medicine is guided by fact 
only, and in addressing you, Mr. Individual, se- 
cretly resolves on observed fact to assume that 
the limit of coincident is at 4. Supposing their 
that the concurrency of fifteen instances had heeti 
a c» currency of only five, sciential medicine pro^- 
duces that concurrency of five events where opiusov 
had been swallowed. And to prove argues duct! 
in the production of that concurrency of five events^ 
the opium either did or it did not operate, that^ 
i« (expressing it simply), either the five events bxv 
effects or they are mere coincidiences (under oner 
of the two conditions) ; but they are not coiiici-* 
diftnce», because such a concurrency of five events 
(remembering the isolation and the three- ch»^ 
sificationsj never occurs without the swallow- 
ing^ of opium (pos. 1) that is, the happenings 
are beyond the limit of coincident, therefore the* 
happenings were produced by the opium — ^by a* 
cause — a cause in which opium was one con-ac- 



U^; that is, opium ie a con-actOE in the cause at, 
eleep,*^^ ^ .^ _ , , , , ^ \ ,^ (,.,T,Tr. 

242, And that argument (though in principle 
fully developed in the doctrines I have stated, yet 
for the convenience of conveying meaning not 
given in connected detail and hy no, means a*;- 
ciirately worded) is an argument from cause {pieces 
of opium) to effects (sleeps) ; and when the stape 
method of argument has been applied from effects, 
to cause (under tlie like three classificatioaB^ ^ai 
a like order of observation), it is a deuioiistratiqn , 
tlmt (in common language) the two things are in,, 
the connexion of cause and effect ; or (in better. 
language) that opium is a con-actor of sleep : and 
you, Mr. Individual, with your utmost power V>. 
know, aided hy all men and all facts in the world,- 
cannot refute it ; f and that method of reasojiinff 
(or the principle of that method of reasoning) 
from the limit of coincident is applicable to ^ 
the doctrines of cause and effect, t and always 
leads to correct and never leads to erroneous con- . 
elusions, t and is always sufficient to distinguislL 
what man is, from what man U not, justifieil in. 
believing, concerning cause and effect, t ,1 

243. Beside the above, there are other jiijumei^ 
of, proving tlie doctrines of cause and effect, bj' 

■ For the purpose of conveying meaning, these 9lateiii«v48> 
are false — for tlie arg'umetit thus far proves only '' ilS- _ 
pendent on." 'I 

^ Method of proving univeraala. 



Hie Sdriie principle of reason. In t"he arguriiA^ 
stated^ the concurrences observed are those of in- ^ 
dividual ejects (as a concurrency of 4 or of "TS) ; d^ , 
cbnAurrerices and the limit of coincident may 1)^ 
observ^ hot only with respect to individual case^jj^ 
but 'also vrith respect to individual series of ca^es'/*^ 
or, si series of cases (as the observations properlyf^ 
made.^and recorded by A) may be connected to ahb- ' 
tKei' series (as the observations properly made aiitf ' 
recdrded by B), by erasing (in obedience to a law*' 
fair' JSthd declared) one concurrency of events, firbrb^' 
thi' commiencement of one series or the termina- ' 
tidn' of another, in such a manner as to prevent 
any increase of any concurrency being, in appeat-"' 
aiice^ formed by the mere connecting of the se- ^ 
rifeS'; and thus any number of series may be con- 
ncfiite'd together into one series, and that one^'l; 
wh^ii formed, may be again divided into series^'; 
eaich containing any specific number of concur- 
rcnices; and the number of times which the evient* ' 
do0b not happen in each series so formed by di-, 
visiop/may be made the enumerator of a fractiori^^ 
and the number of times which the event d6e» '. 
happen maybe made the denominator, or vice- 
v^sa, and then the fractions so obtained are' theni- 
selveff a series having its concurrences ahd liixiir 
of coincident observable. 

1Z44. Arid when in possession of a number of se- 
ries where the agent has not been administered, and', 
of a number where it has, there are visible, to even 
superficial seers, many sorts of concurrences and' 
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coincideute upon which inference may be foundnlfk 
as of case with c^e, concurrency with conciurencjjl 
seHes with series, the resnlt of one nnmbef of B«ff« 
with the result of another number ; amount witj» 
amount, and proportion with proportion ; and othw 
means of proof which ordinary skill in constructing, 
argument will suggest ; but the principle of the re&- 
soniug is the same in ail ; and any position or argu- 
lent wliich fully exhibits that its truth is depeodCnti 
a. that limit of coincident which iiatnrc (by miim 
gling diverse things} has pLiced in jjl the iroikfi fljb 
creation, will demonstrate the oounexion qI _ 

and effect ui every iiigtauce where it is viiiiblfeil% 

245. Against this method of proving tUe cpitiv 
ne:dun of cause and effect, you, Mr. In<Uvidual|| 
ctumot now advance one single argunient; you.iai^ 
bluster amongst suppositious as long and as lui 
ae you like; and you may suppose, dretun, aa/ijitl^ 
sent to, whatever you can and you pleaec ; tw^ 
nugb exphmation can, argument cannot be 

1 citJier dreams or suppositions; aiul so ,ittiM 

reeted liave your investigations, under th« gui^ 

ice of your acephalous science, ever hithertoi Imm^ 

rtiist you have now nothing but suppositimnft 

[waking dreams to argue from; you are now w'it)ta>il|| 

ne integral tittle of the evidence necei^sary ^t^4| 

It prove or to knoiv the truth of the doctrinea. 

e science of your life niainly dependa- 

Lues of cause and effect. Your obficrvatios^ 

ve ever beeu no ill directed 
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liave yet not obtained any facts to found a cq^nteir* 
proof upoQu ,,;. 

The allied impossibility of proving the cpn- 
nexiou of cause and eiFect, is^ by exhibiting tjbb^ 
n^ethod.of irrefutable demonstration^ surmounted* ,^ 

Demonstrating from the Evidence of Sense. 

346« An impression on a sense is an effect, ami 
the doctrines concerning the impressions on, or the 
the evidence of, the senses, are the doctrines con*^. 
ceming cause and effect ; wherefore proof from the 
evidence of sense, or demonstrating the connexion 
between an object of and an impression on an organ: 
of • sense, is demonstrating the connexion between 
cfmse and effect* 

247* It is the unthinking cant of philosophy, 9nA 
(«tt- any thing which will cover defects is sure t» 
become a general favourite) it is become the com^ 
itMiti medical cant, to expatiate largely on the de^ 
C^tSiOTiS of the senses, and to magnify the fallaeiesi 
wMch they are subject to. We are told, forsooth^ 
tJIM'the ikioon, when rising, is to vision lar^per thaoi 
Wlieft risen ; though accurately measured by instrur* 
itiente it,- when rising, is in reality smaller in f^ 
^MUmce^ And in medicine great care ist tid&ea t# 
&hf ress on the mind a conviction that the eye ie 
tieiy (teeeptlve* We are told that a joint may^ by a^ 
Bttie change in form, colour, or by the ^v«stklg of 
a^lM^iM parts, appear to the eye greatly enhttgedy 
wkeu' in reali^ it is not so. We are oottstaotlfr 
warned against the delusions of sense. And when. 
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KMonsideriiig proof, from the evidence of the seOMBf 
what do these truisms, teachings, and solemn in^ 
jnncUons, in reality amount to? Just thus much* 
that vision is not a proper instrument to meaBur*. 
with; that, in function, the human eye is not ft' 
yard of tape. A discovery wliich one would hnvd 
thought the medical philosophers mi^ht have hi( 
upon, without waiting for any babe or simpleton ti 
peint it out to them. But agun it is urged, tfaat- 
beside the deception which vision is subject to, wilhr 
relatjon to size, form, distance, the eye is liabld t<w 
be deceived by a thousand fallacies. Admittifij^ 
that it ia liable to be deceii'ed by ten thousand fid** 
lacies, they all arise from a few sources, or admit t$i 
being arranged in a few classes. And when stating, 
a position for the purpose of proof from the «vi« 
I deuce of sense, the assertion advanced has (as fa| 
h«Buee and etfect) relation to a class of men (a cUa^ 

■ «rf observers), and a specification of the class detfr 
I elares not only what the observers were, but, »o fat 
f aa essential, what circumstances they were 
I when making observations (when seeing or hearing^ 
[ and if imperfect light is a known source of fallaoj^ 
I to vision, exclude (when collecting evidence ' 
\ making assertions) that circumstance from the cli 
I if observers (let them, for the purpose of pruoA 

I wake their observations in perfect liffht) ; if seeiiij"^ 
I trough a medium is a source of fallacy, excluittk 

■ Aat from the class, and so exclude every otheK 
m teown source of fallacy. And when (in observit)^ 
■■OT assenting) every known source of fallacy is {i 
Win isolating, and asserting the isolation in cause aadi 
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^ffiact) exishiilied) >th0 operatkm of seeiqg. is 8Ufaj«et 

to. no* rktiQwn source of> failaey ; wherefore the^wM 

selrtion is aot liable to be refuted by the exJiiUtiai( 

of: aiuyJknoun source of fallacy : and then (in /spite 

<if :unkBPwii causes, or unknown sources of fallacyfjr 

the ievidence of sense is proved by exhibiting .bs^ 

jondtikt limit of coincident, as in cause and effeot; 

Which 'jmethod of proving is alike applicable to iqn 

3taticei» hi which the sources of fallacy are not esw 

dbided^/or i^re excluded only as far as possible. ,-: tf 

. ; Thus another of the alleged impossibilities is in^ 

^tably, surmounted, • . 'v 

-ii24S. = It is the cant, it is the unwitting quackeiy 

44 the eider, professors of acephalous medicine, td 

fihnue- themselves on — by inuendo to boast of — ^tlieiii* 

•ei^tensive experience. "Experience teaches," ^^-ejo 

pitriei^ce^ifl very valuable," " experience is the prei* 

eim^ pearl which <}an only be purchased by barter^ 

iqg^ life ibr it,'' "experience is every thing ;''.>ate 

tb^ constant cries, the continued and confident suir^ 

iiert»&ns^;of ail those, who, .being aged, think theg^ 

possess >elxqpefience ;. and know that, having leaim/lp 

l^ttiei,>diil^ing> seen much, is all they can boaat o£; 

Appeals* iio. experience, and thereon demands of rer^ 

iSftebty'Bt&'i^ks commonly meant) > rwithvpexsonsiiin 

^noKfil^ ' the nursery methods of managing, ehildrefei 

larhojare^npt yet permitted to think for thenlselifeiu 

And appeals ta experience, and demands ol re^peot^ 

as/tommonly meant amongst the professors of acei^ 

]^lou8' mediciae, are. the methods by which yom( 

gceatest. .authorities govern, your undertogpr-rar^ 

^(iheiuiany, two«o£jthe;mteasf8 mo&t e^aeu^M^ vsi 
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I nianaging dolts. Expei'ience and atttfioriGy areHS 

tgantic bng-bears by which the weak and US' 
tldiah in intellect are either stilled into 8t)K( 
iTgilssion, or frightened out of their «-ita. Such ap* 
Jeals are part of the confedentte and ninnteuvria^ 
management hy which the aged (dotards or nM 
u>tardg) endeavour to presen-e for their hy-go^ 
inetliods of thinking, for their worn-out intelleotl 
ftnd flagging energies, that superiority which, W 
chronological priority of birth, they once poesenMli 
I Over the hiter bom. ■ ■►■' 

249. But what is meant by experience coniisl|' 
fftwo things, of two halves— imp ret- s ions 01 »ewe( 
nd inferences from those impressions. Tfae«kiwa 
s well as the philosopher ; and the pirdfM^ 
HSrs of acephalous medicine can discriminate coIoUH 
B well as uiiltiners, can smell as well as perfum«ng 
i taste as well as epicures or cooks; b\it theycitf 
1 from ivhat they ace or taste no better t^an-c 
milliner or u cook. Their senses are strong j tb^ 
can see any thing; but their intellects art* weAi 
fhey can prove nothing. Miserably weak is tiieirf 
tellectual half of their experience. And "u4bkl^ 
is no stronger than its weakest part," bein^ h UrtP 
of mechanics which is equally applicable to tbi^igir 
of the mind ;* miserably weak are both halves of 
their experience. 

250. A written truth is a recorded discovery, aud 
a science is the history (without tlie chronology) of 
discoveries — a record of what ages hare see»-or 



' Wliatelj's Logiu. 




Perceived! yet in acephalous medicine it is th^ 
practice of men to turn from the a^cmnulated haar- 
yest of ages^ to live miserably on the beggarly 
ficantinefis of their own individual gleanings* 
Amongst the professors of acephalous me^cine^ it 
is the impudent pretensions of many to represent 
that, what truths time has in many ages afforded, 
dwindle into nothing when compared with what 
themselves in a few moons have seen; and that, 
though in all their self-seeings they never perceived 
one atom of truth. Beggarly and empty are the 
pretensions which they found on their individual 
experience. It is the experience of each which 
confirms apposing fools in their opposite and con- 
tradictory absurdities. Are the oldest the best 
arithmeticians ? Do geometers found their preten- 
siOQjS to knowledge on appeals to experience? No: 
for in the eyes of proof, experience is a narrow- 
minded dreaming dotard : and in the eyes of truth 
experience in medicine has for ages been a murder- 
ing idiot : it was he who added to the heat, and 
gsive brandy to the burning fever : and every mur- 
dering absurdity that ever was in medicine rested 
on and (as men now do) constantly appealed to 
expenenqe. ^ :@^ware of experienced fools. Learn 
kow to look after proof: learn to despise authority. 

Demonsh*ating from Hmnmt Testimony. 

251. Human testimony, which (notwithstanding 
the empty fuss made about experience or individual 
observation) is the greatest source of human know- 
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ledge, ia uompliciited with the evidence of aenae; 

but that complication does not make the ai^urawt 

applied to it more complex. Truths, the exieteiuaa 
I gi things, iirc proved from human testimooy, bjr 
I, ^king individual witnesses of the class in an aider 
L ^at will exhibit nature's uiiuglings of diverse tlungB 
ki^ud men are things very diverse), specifying the 
( jllaas, iind the isolation, as far as obtained, from 
' known disturbing influences, and then exhibiting 

^atunony concurrent beyond the limit of cotncjr ' 
' ^nt ; which limit of coincident, with respect f|t I 
L^Btimony, is learnt (as all knowledge is oIltAOteA.I 
I Jby observation. And such coincident is, in muj^l 
I ^ases, within very narrow llniita; " At the nitnrtb Offl 
. Iwo witnesses, or at the mouth of three witneawb I 

shall the matter be established," is both the laf'l 
[, ^nd the gospel.*" And as, wbeu proving the ca# J 
L i;exion of cause and effect, the pieces of opium, tin 
I ^en and the sleeps, are each classed, so in provin^l 
K ^om hmnan testimony, the witnesses, the tertJuiuifjM 
I tond the objects of sense, are each classed,')' -Agll 

P [*' • Deut. xix. 15. 2 Cor. xiii. 1. ^M 

t To counsellora in law. The materials of demobStHH 

'lion are soonest presented by that testimony which Js oJaH 

' cemin^ only simple sensations: hut much of the evM«(B| 

I fommonly elicited is mingled with tlie inferences of flH 

I Witnesses. And as medical evidence, being doctrinal, ^H 

I solely inference, and as the professors of acephalous med^| 

f cine cannot infer, you can always iuvalidate their evidemWj 

I Ooubt the Honily of the acieoce, or doubt ilie witnesw rfW 

I ^owledge of the science : remember that the reasontair WM 

;]|nedicine is only the common reasoning which is commodM 

'^plied to common things. Ask him how he knows tMH 

I which he asserts, and remember that every " thing" nw^^ 
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*a» the 'Concurrent testimony relating to some ob- 
{Jeclfi' <rf senise exceeds the limit of coincident much 
^fiooner than the testhnony relating to other objects 
'^<k8 Mack is more easily distinguished from white 
ttbam <me shade of black is from another)^ it is lie^ 
4^8bary to notice accurately the classing of the ob- 
jects of sense; though in medicine the major part 
iof knowledge depends on objects of sense, as dis- 
tinguishable from one another by means of the 
riereral senses (one sense often aiding or correcting 
(another), as bbick is from red. 
i * 'Thus another confidently alleged impossibility is 
^tMily and irrefutably surmounted.* 
'^ Sl52. In demonstration (or knowledge) from 
jiuman testimony is chiefly involved the (to deci- 
'^siirion hi medicine) greatly important question whe- 
"fttcr the liable existence of a thing can be known 
before- the actual existence of the thing itself (i. e. 

doned. in an assertion is, by the meaning of the assertion, 
glared. Ask Itini to specify his classes ; consider on wiiat 
the" truth of his assertion depends ; that is, consider what 
existence or non-existence (of a thing), or what occurrence 
or non-occurrence (of an event), would make his assertion 
unUue, and require him to assert that such thing or event 
always did exist or occur, or that it never did : and then ask 
bim hew he knows tliat the *' always" or the " never" is 
taie. . Cleverly ^ply such a method of examination to any 
professor of acephalous medicine, and you will find his in- 
tellect such a shuffler that jurymen of plain sense will laugh 
bim out of the witness-box. 

* This concerning testimony is a method of demonstra* 
tioi) wldcb } give to the church, enabling theologians td 
demonstrate the truth of the gospel better than the truths 
of geometry are demonstrated ; leaving to sophistry no peg 
teiliang aoayil on, and striking infidelity dumb. 
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fttte thing of the daes) is kaoiTn, Seiaitiial medk 

tme, under its first pneitiun, aaset^s it cinutot i^ 

\ Inoffn. To consider the question: — ,,11 

) (. Con. Ooe man bears witneos that he ww (If 

[ liiing, auother man (isolate &c.) iitakett the HwM 

^eertlon. Now, if the tiling does »ot exjat, i(,k^ 

according to eciential medicine, five liundred tiatP$ 

ptore unlikely (more difficult) that th« third inMf 

riiould say be saw it existing, thun It was thkt tlV 

second should assert he saw it existing: buti^it 

the third man does assert he saw it; end thetti" 

I A& thing does not exist, it is £ve thousand til 

} more unlikely (or more diMcult) Uiat the fourth 

I ffeould say he saw it, than it was that the thijrd, 

J Aould assert he saw it ; but so strung are tbe tni^ 

I Mifestatious, that in spite of the difficulty the fouvt^j 

iserts he saw it, and four m, say, the limit of 

[ Ifident; and whether we know of its exi«teu«0i, 

do not, sure it is, from the concurrent testioKWy 

I flbnr, probable (or Uable) that the thiug does wdat; 

r if only one niun more (the next witness) .ameite 

l^>fitH existence, ltd existence is certain. ' |. .<,. 

■li Pro. Put what you have said into the fomt oCiM 

^argument, showing what liability is, aud titej^^Ar 

\ «nce of it. -[, 1 ..j-j1, 

I Cen. Four like men assert the thing doe& exitt; 

I jDidUke nieu, being of one class, may be aU dod* 

1 ^ered as one man (a bag) having in <Iiim blM 

[ auertjons and true asBertions (blaek balls aud vrUtt 

r%illE): the question, or the thing in question, Ii 

^tesented to a man (the bag), and elicits (draws) 

from bim a yea assertion (a white ball), and i& agaiii 



nndwgiuii preseuteil and drawe a like yea aBsertion 
(a white ball) every time to Uie number of four 
times (Uie assumed limit of coincident). Now, if 
the thing does not exist, it is according to sciential 
nMdicine impoesible (accurding to all hmiiaii know- 
Jedge) that the fifth man caii assert it does exists 
but if the thing does exist, the fifth may assert thW 
be Baw it, or he may aesei't that he did not see iti; 
he {the bag) contaiuing yea and nay aBsertions 
(white and black balls) is liable to have drawn from 
him another yeaassertiuii that it does exist (another 
white ball) ; and when he has given out a yea aasef' 
tion (a white ball), the limit of cotuuident is ex- 
ceedet), and the existence of the thing is proved, 
and the man (or bag) is liable to give the assertion 
out, so the existence of a thing is liable to be 
proved. And that is proving the liable existence 
before the universality existence of the thing itself 
is proved. 

Pro. In the counter-argument you have advanced 
there are three manifest fallacies. To notice only 
one of them:— In relation to the drawing of balls 
from a bag, our knowledge of (or the validitj' of 
our assertions concerning), what is, or is not liable, 
depends upon the classification of the balls and the 
i^Bsification of the men drawing the balls ; and it 
is only by knowing that the class of blindfold men 
}»ve drawn bhu'k and white balls (that is, only by 
JoMwii^ the universality existence) that we know 
th»y now arc liable to draw the one or the other : 
the clibssifi cation of the drawer is indispensable to 
our knowledge, and to the validity of your assertion 



•^na a person having a predilection to black bMl^ snd 

[ 'sot blindfold, is not liable to draw a white Tb*R). 

I Sn the argument you have used, you liave r^h^ 

I -enough classed the assertions by comparifig then 

to black bails and ivhlte halls, but yoa hovenot 

classed the elicitor (dravfer) ; nor can you t^atia 

■Anwer, iiecanse the drawer is either an exiateiW* 

[ Ae is a non-exietence, and between the one and tl 

mother of these there is an essential difference 

you do not yet know which of the tivo it is, y08 

cannot yet know tliat " such " a drawer (eUcitof)' 

I Under such circuHiBtances (the limit of coim 

I arrived at) ever did draw a yea assertion fa 

' Sail), so you cannot prove {by that argument) 

tiie drawer is liable to draw a yea assertion. "'' "|"> 

= 253. Con. To prove it by another Hrgumui^ 

then: — Out of every hundred instances in-iThN!!, 

ft>ur persons have given their concurrent and concfV^ 

cutive testimony that they saw the tiling existb^—ilt 

[ *inety-nine of every hundred of such cireumstaiJiea, 

r-^e consecutive fifth man, when appealed to, blft 

Ipven his concurrent testimony ; therefore in iMs 

Imlividual instance (one in tlie same class with the- 

hundred), tJie probability (say tlie liability] is t)ijt> 

the fifth man, wliea appealed to, will give his CMI^ 

E fturrent testimony, and by so doing prove tiie ejdM 

Kifencc of the tiling. In that argument I haVe iitf 

I served classification^the hundred men and the 

' imaii are iu the same class ; and that class 

"all men, and are the bag ; the yea and nay 

.tions in them are white and black b:dls; and w 
drawers in the oue huudred instances, and in 1^ 
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one instance, are in the same cla8&; the drawer 
(6£Loitor) in each instance is ^^ such circumstances 
&$; h^ye elicited the concurrent testimony of-fou^ 
omsectttiYe- witnesses/' *^ 

. Pre^ The. great seeming validity of the argument 
you rhave now advanced, partly depends upon the 
£^t that you have lost sight of one essential proit 
perty of probability. But that we may proceed, I 
admit that your argument is, so far as you have ex- 
pressed it,: valid : now please to express the ultir 
mate argument and inference implied. 

:. 3&^, Con. Such circumstances are liable to draw 
ftiom the fifth man, that is, the fifth is liable to> 
give his concurrent consecutive assertion, that hQ 
saw the thing existing ; and his testimony would, 
wheo given, prove the existence of the thing : 
therefore, there is a liability of the thing's exist-* 
ence, and that liability is proved before the exist- 
ence of the thing itself is proved* 
.. ^r(?» That argument is trebly false.f But to notice 
only onei fallacy : The liability which you have by 



;. 



..':^ iTbough tlie drawer. or elicitor is bare classed, the clas9 
as, specified does not specify tbe real essentials of it, for 
" such circumstances " include two things— the thing* (o^ 
its' noif-existence), and the cireamstanccs associated with the 
tbi^ : ncyw.the existence of the thing itself, as well as the 
existence of the circumstances combined with it, is neces- 
sary to the classification and to the validity of the argument, 
tbir if thei thing is non-exiatent, though the circumstances 
-do exist, it is impossible that the fifth man can bear concur^ 
rent testimony. The fallacy, which here lies under " such 
circumstances " is the same as in the last argument. 

+ It confounds between a now-proved liability and a lia- 

'Hility to be proved, that is, present and future; a liability 

relating to the person, and a liability relating to the thing. 




rtiy admission proved the wtisteitce of, i» the 
1ftlb3?ty to gi\'e proving evidence of ^e exist^we' 
tfhfr thing? the liiibinty you hnve given {woof t^iM 
'a liability appertaining to the man, not to 
Ifcing's existence. Now prove that betmuse ti 
Hi a liubility that the man ^vill (at a fnture-tbiMR 
'give that evidence, therefore there is now a Habllilft 
' W the thing's existeiice, 

' 255. Con. The man will either assertthat Jie^ 
*<lhc thing, or he will asBert that he did not see tJU 

thing ; if he asserts that he saw 

*' Pro. Pause there; no siipposition is- 
^ihto an argument — by if-ing you may prove M^ 
"fting, 
* 256, Con. The man's assertion when e^vcnirSP 
tie under one of two conditions ; it will be one' if 
I *Cwo sorts; it will be a yea assertion or a -nay a n w^ , 
I "'ISon, if — I am allowed to use thiitif— itMtb* v uit 
'%ion practice in right argument. . ■. ■ 

I I" Pro. It is the common practice in ni^nwti^ Imt 
l^*^ Mif" ig pygr introduced into riglrt argwneot; 
ISyoii are not allowed to use it, and that "if" pre- 
I %fl^nts a difficulty which, in your attempt to pfove, 
•^u cauiiot surmount.* 

"*' 257- The erroneous supposition that the liability 
t'"Sf a thing's existence can Ire known before d^ 

|*'aittl between a tiabilit^af ibe thiDg-'s SNiaCence, and the tamt 
tneeavaaiuux tbaC tlie queatiuD nay ukiuately, be dediM 
■■%, jea or nay. 

* The necessity of using the illegilimate " if," and the 
'•■inability to prove, depend upon the impossibility of ctusioS 
a yet unltnown elicitor (drawer) of taatimony. 

Beside the above stated, there are other counter ai^- 



actual exiiiteucc iu knowledge, that is, in the uni- 
verse, irf the thing itself is prayed — that very ab- 
siitd anpposittoit ariacEt partly from having not con- 
sidered what littbility is, partly from coufuuDding a 
present liability with a future liability, partly from 
coofirandhig one pi-e^sent Uability with another pre- 
SBDt liability, or the liability of one thin^ with the 
Uability of another — in great part from astierting 
^when endeavouring to show) "there is a liability," 
instead of attempting to prove its existence — and 
in great part from the absurd use of supposition in 
argument — but in atill greater part from (when at- 
tempting to prove, as in the arguments advanced) 
assuming the next witness (the fifth) already ob* 
CMned, and then arguing from him, instead of con> 
sideriug in the first place how that witness is ob* 
tuaed, instead of first arguing that mingling of 
diverse men, from which the fifth witness must be 
consecutively taken; forgetting that nature has so 
jniiigl«d men and things, that if four Uke (yea) 
men are together (as iu a row), the chmices are 
taorc than fifty thousand to one that tlie adjoining 
fifth man is a diverse (a nay) man ; and forgetting 
that the liability wiiich exists before the witni^s 
.is taken from the universal mingling, is very dif- 
fiemrt from the liability which exists after he has 
been consecutively taken — the argument being by 
awceasity very diiferent; and then forgetting that 
thottgh a chance of a chance is a less chance, prov- 
ing the liability that there is (existing) a liability of 

nente founded on die claa*es or grades of thinfpi : all of 
which are either redacible to the same dilemma, or are ar- 
gOmenCii >irhich [ cannot put into vrords. 
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Ptfae existence of the thing "A" is not proi-ing t 
inability of the existence of the thing "A," • 

258. But the absurd supposition, that the liable 

■lexiHteiice of a thing ettn be proved before the txist- 

Bice of the thing itself iu proved, mainly rests upo^ 

P'the common mental confounding of the prewrib 

'' "mg liability now proved now present, with tto 
J that at some future time investigation 
I Enable mankind to decide that the thing in (jUi 
l.tion does exist. " The thing may exist, therefbi 
I'l^ere is a liability of itts existence," is a comi 
I itbsurd assertion. " The thing may not exist, thcrb 
f £6re there is not a liability of its existence," is fl 

iyrgumeut equally valid. Thus excellent lugtoau. 
I excellently well prove the one present thing UalMlit 
I to be and not to be. And thus the acephalous pn 
llfessorsof acephalous medicine suppose and asse 
Pthat a thing has a liable existence, merely becaui 
f they~who can imagine any tliUig — can form an imi 
I {Ration concerning it. And thus the acephaloi 
I |Hofeasors of acephalous medicine suppose and luaeif 

tile liability of a thing's existence, merely because 
rthey — who can decide upon nothing — can coinauC 
V'&eep open a question concerning it. t 

* You cannot prove a liability of a liability of a, liabi|jjll 

LHU you can prove in the future, till you can now thin((? 

P&ture time. And as acting by necessity after a motive,^ 
'tamed, is very different from being under necessity before Ql 

I motive is found, the doctrines of free will and nece^siQT if 

B -VOID plicated with a like predicunent. 

+ To the juniors of the profession. As you, instcKl I 
using the intellects iif nianLood, iubservieutly und < ' 
quiously adopt tlie mere opinions and seemiogs of olheni—*^ 
it is important that you possess some tests by which n 
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Demonstrating from Circumstantial Evidence* < 

259. The proof which is derived from circum- 
stantial evidence is exhibited in the form of de- 
monstration by exhibiting beyond the limit of coin- 
cident. For instance, one guilty person has his 
attributes, another has his, and by obseiTing many 
guilty persons, their acts, attributes, associate cir- 
cumstances, &c., the attributes, associated circum- 
stances, &c. of guilt are known. And to demon- 
strate that a person, is guilty is to demonstrate in 
the manner I have explained, according to the 
variety of the arguments adducible, that the person 
possesses the attributes of guilt beyond the limit of 
coincident (or beyond the accidental tallying of 
tilings). 

manners of thinking, writing, and talking, may be known, 
that you may thereby be able to know whose opinions are 
worthy of the least notice. One test is : if you hear a 
medical man say, '' It is probable the thing exists/' when he 
cannot show where it did exist, or *' It is probable that such 
is 'the case," when he cannot show where such was the case^ 
or " It is probable," or ** There is a liability," or " a chance 
that such an event will happen," when he cannot show where 
Buch an event did happen ; or, " It may be," when he can- 
ndt show where it was, or if (allow for inconsideration) yotr 
hc^ a medical man deliberately and repeatedly use the word 
" probable," or " liable," or " may," or " possible," (or 
any word of such meaning,) when stating general doctrines, 
in' the common medical manner of stating doctrines, put a 
mark upon that man, and never again notice his opinion. 
he is not sufficiently much a thinker to know what he is 
talking about. 

to 



Thus another of the alleged impossibilities is 
irrefiitably surmounted. 

Proving without the- use of num^,Po$iulateii 

26(X By demonstrating from the evidence of 
sense^ human testimony^ &c.^ sciential medicine 
proves without assuming any technical definition; 
and by demonstrating universals &c.^ sciential 
medicine proves all which . geometry takes by pos- 
tulates or assumes by axioms. And^ as sciential 
medicine's first position is in truth connected^ and 
in exhibition connectable with" every truth in the 
world^ (its first position is of the net, that mesh, or 
rather string, which is first pointed to,) sciential 
medicine's first position is on demonstration ; and 
as some of sciential medicine's manners of demcm- 
strating are applicable to every truth, scitotial 
medicine demonstrates the whole of human know- 
ledge without the use of either aa unproved defr 
nition, a postulate, or an axiom.* 

Thus another of the alleged impossibiCties n 
irrefutably surmounted. 

261. Thus, those difficulties of demonstratinf 
which arise from the seven alleged impossibilities 
are surmounted ; and without attempting aecunle 
and unintelligible wording. Because twa piUji mai 
two pills together are four pills, and four piltB and 

* Sciential, medicine cannot demonstrate in one word or 
two words, but claims the privileg;e of uttering withoat 
ceasing, as many words as are necessary to its demon- 
strations. 



. four pills together are eight jnUs^ are trutbft Ui me- 
dicine which can be (say) demonstrated as well as the 
pure sciences are demonstrated; there are sometrutha 
in medicine which can (in reaKty and according ta» 
your individual power to know) be dem<onstrated aii 
well as the truths of the pure sciences are demon- 
strated. And because you, Mr. Individual, by youf 
utmost power to know do not know of any truth (jus- 
tifiable belief) in medicine which cannot be demon- 
strated (which I by sciential medicine cannot de- 
monstrate) as well as the truths of the pure scienceif 
are demonstrated, therefore, according to your indi- 
vidiifd power to know (whether correct or not), there 
i^ in medicine no truth (justifiable belief) which 
cannot be proved as well as the truths of the pure 
aciences are proved ; and because you, Mr. Indivi- 
dual, are compelled to decide, and to decide by and' 
according to your individual power to decide, (or to 
know,) therefore you are compelled to decide (whe- 
Aer correctly or not) that there is in medicine no 
truth which cannot be demonstrated as well as the 
truths of the pure sciences are demonstrated (that^ 
correct or not, must be your decision) ; and because 
there are in medicine some truths which can, and* 
j;)iene, is jao truth which cannot^ be demonstrated as 
well as the truths of the pure sciences are demon- 
^atedj therefore every truth in medicine can bei 
^i^EnpQStrated as w^ as the truths of the pure 
sciences are demonstrated — that must be your de- 
cisloii.* 

. * Some of' my professional bretbren Iwwe gone about! 
trumpeting their virtuous propensities, by declaring hb^ 



I ' 262. And (shortening the verbiage of arguiaeu^ 

■ 'Because there are some of truths (beliefs) in ue4 
I flicine (two pills are not twenty pilla) which can ba 
I distinguished from any fallacy as well as the truths 
f df the pure sciences can be distinguished from f»lt 

I fcijrious and prompt they, on every occasion, are to expoj^; 
I tiiose quacltidh aod empty pretensions which tliey lament to 
Ltffty some in the profession have the dishonest audacity to piK 
K forth. And " Oh that sciential medicine were in aomeTll^ 

■ ~&)gnised shupe ! Oh that I could catch bold of it ! 1 woiilAi 
I I^ry soon prove to the public its emptiness and folly. ] 
I JiWuld like an opportunity to hold sciential medicine and iftfl 
L ^flthor up to the general derision which they both desCrV^M 
Pnjut be has too much circumspection to submit it lo scnilinj 
■nta any tangible shape, — he dare not do it, and he knows li» 
bb^iire not." These (or such as these) are the expressions oT 
h^(i">u3 indignation which (with others of derision and'Mik— 
rte^pt) more than one person in the profession " 
rj^ge loud enough for a private party, repeatedly given ve^i^. 
w to. N.B. Sciential medicine is now before you in a reco^^ 
LnXtised and tangible shape. Now prove its emptiness awk 
I ^y. But lest the incompatible expressions and vagus laa<t 
f gaage used for the purpose of conveying meaning, or .lett 
■»ahe seeming inconclusive nature of what is in realinp coa- 
L^lnsive demonstration, or lest any other excuse should stiB' 
P afford you an opportunity to condemn covertly, arl 
Binere should still be left to you an opportunity to swaggei 
■l|irivate, aloud, and aloof; if any man in the profession, 
L^y conclave of professors will deny sciential medicine's 
ftjuesent ultimate inference, my friends and T, or I ^(oMt 
P^ill, on behalf of the science, reply to any arguments againa 
BAft which he or they can advanci— upon these condition^ 
M fl i a t nothing but moral truth shall be stated : all commnJ 
Cjoications shall be written and subscribed to : any individMl 
Fa^ument may be retracted, but not erased : and the CMf 
putroversy shall be subject to publication at the request of aiq 

■ individual in either party : and, N.B. he who will, against I 
kbjipence or a man, state privately what he dare not public^ 
W assert, is a sneaking slanderer, -^k. ■ 
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Ificies ; and becau^ (potion 1) there is no truth 
(justifiable belief) in medicine which cannot be so 
distinguished; therefore^ every truth in medicine 
can be distinguished (I by sciential medicine can 
distinguish it) from any fallacy as well as the trut]^s> 
of the pure sciences can be distinguished from fal- 
lacies. And because there are some truths in human 
^knowledge which can be demonstrated and distin** 
guished from fallacies^ as well as the truths of the 
pure sciences are demonstrated or can be distin- 
guished from fallacies; and because there is in 
human knowledge (position 1) no truth which can- 
not be so demonstrated and so distinguished ; there- 
fore every truth in human knowledge (that is^ all 
human knowledge) can be demonstrated and dis- 
tinguished from any fallacy as well as the truths of 
the pure sciences are demonstrated and can be dis- 
tinguished from fallacies. 

• Wherefore, every assertion which can be known 
to be true can be proved to be true. 

263. Besides the seven dif&culties I have men- 
tioned, there are, as I have told you, hosts of others, 
some of which seem weighty, and admit of being 
stated in seeming good argument, but most of which 
vanish under a mere attempt to write them in the 
words and form of counter-demonstration ; and 
others, by the half-educated non-thinkers unthink- 
ingly and gossipingly advanced, are worthy of only 
derision. Every mind raises its own objections 
according to its own crookedness, but every deli- 
berate objection, showed to be an offspring of a 
mind, as it is, will in tuition and full system receive 



espeuml notice ; but retracting ull nrere rwWap;, 
regarding only mental affectaone, and restrictingi ■!- 
tentiun to oiily medicine, the averment of seientul) 
medicine in this prefatory outline is, that the BBVwni 
major difficulties being removed by exhibitiiig the 
right methods of reasoning, the remnining many' 
little difficulties either vanish before the sftme re*-' 
mnings, or the methods of overcoming them am 
already aufflciently explained in hooka of plolo- 
sophy, ■ I 

d64. Circumspection teaches those who- fecll 
themselves to be cachectic valetudinarians in eitfaerf 
mind or reputation to be chary in stating ponticntt;< 
cairtioualy to abstain from practising that positive' 
iiess of connected assertion ; to be wary of offniUp 
that explicit fulness of step-by-atep inference wbut^ 
is necessary to the construction of every kgHimitti 
and honest argument against. And the profemsom 
of acephalous medicine will often, by the aUe^at&ia 
of some fact or by some good half-arguUHmt, co« 
vertly assume a position or cowardly itBp>]R «a 
inference which, from the ranknees of its faUy^< not 
coaxing nor taunting can induce them to |>ut tBlar 
MnOrdst The acephalous head often unhesitati]i|^ 
implies what the tongue (gossip as it h) obata — l iiy i 
refuses to utter. And when you are itlone, tabv 
oare not to delude vourBelf; and when not nloncy 
take care that yoa be not deliided by such anofea^ 
cowardly, and essentially dishonest practlcee. Andl 
when cnnstdering sciential mcdtciue's one inferretP 
and ultimate jiositinn, remember tliat when lookiiup 
at.or opposing a fallacy, the first part of seeing. mkL 
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the ttnst pRTt of c<ninter»>deinonstrfitioli' is diiaett 
dteiai, and lite^lnist pfnir off showing^ and reftitixigi'iii 
prefixiitg' the word ^^' therefore" to that deoUb 
And if when consideri]!^ the doetriiiefr of soientUif 
inrdieme (so fartt^ gi^v«Rin this outline) iriKrong'obM 
jections and strong feeiings of disaent turise in jewa 
imnd^ remember that' scieutial medicine restB 8<^Uy<t 
on its irrefntability^ is founded on. reason; aadii 
laughs at aend Holds in contempt' 3ronr'a8sentafid^ 
dissent, your blustering and ddtard authorities^, 
and if that remembrance removes none of your 
feelings,* and you still entertain your-empty dissentv 
then consider seriatim those properties of pmv 
science which T have^ enumerated, exanrining tilr 
relation of each to the ground of your dissent ; see^ 
whether-your -objections* apply to, wl»ether your^ ar^ 
goments against wiH refuteany (me of the manygeoH-* 
melries;'and if ytm aretitiH confident in.yourdfssentf 
write your direct* denial, and'write in fffl yourrea** 
sons for it-; state expHeitly and fatly the'aTgmnen1J» 
against^ential 'medicine,' defining (or dedaring thee 
meaning^' of} by directing' where to • find the^tlmgi 
referred:; to by) each word which is essentia)^ o«* 
tedhaikal to the- argument 5 and^ if- yo«* are siflff 
confident' in' ytwr dissent, . and if wbcre^younpf©**' 
chins reputation is eoH«emed you: aape as^bold^iac 
acting- by your own Judgmentas ywt ar© when tbii 
life of -another is concerned, then publish what yomi 
Have written'^ publish 3;B0Hr oeuniter^dtaiontt^ratiBii^ 
fur it is the- interes* of 'espemaU|r' yoti; o<» maehi 
experience to pubUsh- a r^tailio»»d£^ sctQniiafinijBwi 
^ietner;' for. if Ite sekne« l^ inM&itabl^.ifj st^bte 



true/it gives to the juijioc part of the prof^esian, 
the power of appealiug irrefutably to the amplti 
records of medicine ; tlie power of obtainingj by 
their youn geiiergies tlic posaesaion of and tlie means 
of proving that tliey possess, more real knowledge 
than tlioae of older intellects have. Sciential me-i 
dicine elevates the good reasoner aiid lays low yoar 
great authority ; it taxes you with being dreamers , 
awake, men unable to decide, impotent of judgment, 
and in the hearing of the public taxes you. Some 
of the public are easily led " astray ; " some m^y 
take hold of and be " deluded" by sciential if^ 
diciue. The young in science always greedily 
devour new truths ; and some of the juniors at \ 
medicine, into whom you habitually imjtil your 
notions, and to whom you doubly dedicate y()ur ^ 
labours, may lay hold of, or be "deluded" by,. 
sciential medicine — may think it true, and, taugM 
by the science, may (with or without your per- 
mission) dare to think for themselves ; and unless 
you prove the science to be false, unless you show 
that the truths of medicine cannot be demonstrated, 
some of the juniors, some of the underlings to 
whom you have hitherto with so much facility dic- 
tated, may, instead of your authority, rcqiure of \ 
your experienced selves, your proof; aud some, 
guided by sciential medicine, may seareli after doc- 
trines wJiich are tme, rather than notions which are 
fashionable; and by searching after such unfushion* 
able things they may lose their obsequiousness, 
and find perchance of honesty enough to hid you 
either prove or hold your peace, and by such hid- 
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diiigs fathom your shallow pretensions^ and diO^* 
away your empty dignity. Sciential medicine, if'^^ 
unrefuted, may produce such and many such eflTects^ ' 
as these; wherefore^ the defence of your pretensions^ 
the preservation of your dignity, the maintenance' ' 
of your authority, your fatherly solicitude for the. ' 
welfare of your junior brethren, your general phi-*^ 
lanthropy, your self-interest, — all urgently solicit' 
you to publish a refutation of sciential medicine 5 
the seeming facility of the refutation tempts you^ 
and I taunt you to refute it, 

265. " Medicme is not a pure science,'^ "There 
are no means of giving positive proof in medicine,'* 
*^ We must depend on probability,'* *^ We are jus- 
tified in believing,** and (what is alone sufficient ta 
hoist up every professor of acephalous medicine to 
the derision of every thinking man) " We are jus- 
tified in supposing f^' are the frequent expressions, the 
common pleadings, the ready subterfuge in which 
you of acephalous medicine shelter your vagueness 
of intellect, your errors of judgment, and your ^ 
emj^tiness of science. But the means of demon- 
stration are now placed irrefutably in defiance before 
you ; your subterfuge is taken from you : hence- ' 
forth proof is required. Go, whisper your slanders 
in a chamber now, go mutter your curses in a 
corner, but without the reality put forth no more of' 
your pretensions to knowledge, send forth no more 
refuse of science in your books of acephalous me- 
dicine, no new accumulations of new absurdities^ 
no new editions of laboured old idiocies, prove what 
you teach, give us the demonstration, or take you 
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Hpnrc t^Ht I (ur suii)e other '* isimplrton," fluabtHl* 
BMth the' recent iicquisition of iiewtrutha) donot 
IjjkE you with a deliberate design to ^1 the public, 
H(ad by the ei'idence uf the accusation fix thetaiuiig 
■utD^ou. 

Er> 266. Mftny medical- minded men, unpractised is 
r-4llinking,' atrungere to steiidy meclitatiun, -w4iaU 
B#Bws continually confound and' whose intellects an 
EiM«r aberrating from the specific point of inqtnr^ 
Elkfaik ramblhigly that no one truth itj munifestw 
glpng as their minds can stray into any other (how^ 
Htner remote) doctrine, which is stilt to theni obscure; 
^Mbey cannot see how any subject can be &Ujr nd' 
C^Ratood while they feel themselves to htn-e the 
r^^wer of forming any half>-formed imaginntion*. 
L Kace before such persons one well-developed tnltfn 
Kjandiif they cannot cavil, they ask for explanation rf 
Ftfbother ; give them the explanation asked for, and, 

■ ibroble to refute, they ask for several more; giw 
Kibem again the several they aek for, andif'ngwB 
Bftey cannot cavil, they, more dissatisfied, ask »gafa 
Bfrr mimy more; and if you give ;^in the expbh 
K-fations which they ask for, they ask again and' ligtSb 
K tor more and more, and still unable to refute, Unf 
Kmish and ask for another and auotlier "woi44'# 
■frords." The profession is full of such -moilnK 
■^U^anders of science, who because they can' dB 
K^wthing in one world, sigli for another to ronqiKk 
Kl^ch magnificent minds will receive no tnit^ w4nA 

■ ktB another beyond it; will accept of no syateA 
Baiiich does not at once (and n-ithoiit any seeing M 
V4heir part) show them all the my^teriea of nator* 



ininrrelledt 8iich men nnd such iiun<ln eier are and 
ewer will be displeased witb irrefutable outiiiieH. 

'2SJ. Xature, by "Heaven's first law," ban, witt 
mankind in general^ liberally min^le^l siicb aaiby 
nature are "heivers of wood and drawers of water;'" 
and tl>e established manner of eleetiiig the members 
of meditad science does not exclude from the pro- 
fesHoii those good things vrhicb itature has boHnti> 
fuUj bestowed upon communities in general ; thoee 
men who, formed for "hewioEf and drawing," are 
nwre fitted to act than to think — who (as every 
nmii is prone to his forte) dearly love aoling and 
deeply despise thinking; to whom iinraveUbig doc- 
trines is irksome as picking oakum; who in every 
undertaking begin without meditating, act on with- 
out thought, and end without reflecting : such are 
the genuine " practical men " of acephalous medi- 
cine. These rail at sciential medicine ; they call it 
(and terribly great is the odium they would by their 
(iittstenhig fix open it), they oall it " speculative," 
" an idle apecidatioa which leads to nothing prac- 
tte&l;" thus by their assertions broadly avowing 
that tbeir present actiima are not guided by any 
prior thouifht, not their present thoughts connected 
wHh any past action, and that the doctrines of cau«e 
and- Eiffect, and that reasoning from the testiinony of' 
othera, and from the evidence of their own senses 
have no influence on their practiceof mediciiio. Tliey 
ceitteiim mettipbysical doctrines, and foraught tiiey 
Irnvw act M-ithout either right doctrines, metaphy- 
sics, or mind. Yet, sifting will show that these 
practical men, these actors by instinct, who pie- 
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tead to see witliont thinking, and hear witliouB 
ju^ing, guide their doings by the dictates of metai' 
{xbysics gone mad. These practical men, who con-J 
temn as a vision every tiling wliieh is not in a box 
or a bottle, are yet haunted and guided by fancy's 
creations ; they see liabilities every where, and 
when they see tliat a patient's existence is awfully 
vibrating between life and deiith, and when they 
see, as tliej' oftentimes may see, that the finger ol 
decision rightly placed on the " yea " or tk9 
"nay" would save to a family its hope aud aup- 
port ; and when in the crisis they know thitt 
right action is solely confided to thein — instead o£ 
acting they stand staring at liabilities which havo 
no existence, are frightened from going to deeidtm 
by ghosts of their own raising, and not daring to 
decide, dare do notiiing : and thus they are tiii 
inert hidf causers of the ruin and the death of thou^ 
sands — and that, because they are free from the 
imputation of metaphysical thinking, because ithejF 
are pure "practical men." .1 

268, Some professors of medicine who- nAvei 
examined the foundation of any doctrine, who knew 
nothing of the revolutionizing effect M'bichthll 
cliunge of a rudimental tittle may have on a ecimetf 
or a system j who observe amongst themselves wiA 
their brethren a vague uniformity of action ; wh* 
see that as one man treats his patients, so unotheit 
man treats his ; who perceive but a very loose con'' 
nexion between doctrine and action ; who travers* 
the earth to and fro, seeing some patients die aad 
, some patients recover ; who call every recovery S 
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cure, and never fiuspeet that autiiorized doctrfne mhI 
death' may walk hand in ha2idU.snch men/xanfidnt 
their general treatment is rights confident i;heirma»i 
doctrines are true^ confident tiiat (without : hsmng 
peasoflQ) they possess the main truth— ^such men caw 
^ee no eflbet that sciential medicine^ or right ven^-. 
sbhing in detail, can have on their practice^ But^^ 
without' the attainment of any new truths can sneh 
men :t>y searching not see many men ill,. who giet 
well without medicine ; some men very ill, and yet 
withoot medicine, under the privations of poverty, 
and' in spite of every seeming adverse circumstancey 
recover i Do suchm^n never see some patients re>- 
cover;tmder one. method of treatment, and other;!, 
reoover junder (and for aught they can show equally* 
weU cui^d by) a different method of treatment(^ 
Whea such men show the result of one treatmentv 
did .they never hear as well exhibited a result 
equatty successful frouLthe very opposite treatment; 
when such men glory in the mighty things whidx 
they in some diseases do, when aided by the mani^^ 
iold ingredients of a druggist's shop, did they ne^er 
see. OS much of; good effect produced by the mighty 
doings of a dose^of salts ? ^ And caii suck men> with 
their- powerful aoaedicines, do, ; and show they :di^ 
ittore-thanotibers do^ or equally weU sbowtbey d«v 
with the:ixiilIionth poiftion of a grainiof ;cfaaikl) 
Anjdm sueh seeing^^ ajidbysuch considerations, do 
4such men not in msaay ca^es see a question^, whetber 
their medicines work ^od or evil ; ^ and^ do suoh 
tapposingiimea: not see that in many instances 
^f vaedlcijte fersttSf no medif ine - ^ is aicauseyetito 
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■be tried by ri^ht reason ; and are they before the 

TtHrial conAdent that right reason and a just estimiiM 

fthingH will not give an unwelcome or an uneiC-' 

ft|pected verilict ? And do Huch men not see, do the^ 

t fear, the revolutionizing influence which tke in^ 

I illioduction of right reasoning (fully showing nature 

l«iid science in ^air competition) may have on thi! 

r^ractice of medicine ? When opinion is exploded/ 

Vllrtien authority ifi dead, and when truth in no longer 

■ 4Rtermtned by vote; now, that demonstration of 

f ritty truth is attainable ; who, of the boldest in the 

Nifeesion, that has seen the doings of the quacki^ 

IhiMII now guarantee that no arising "Solomon " of 

I <^8aiut " shall bestir himself, collect his evideacv' 

T itf" fact aright, put it in form rightly to ^ow tite 

I 4ficacy of his peculiar medicine ; exhibit beyond' 

L lite limit of coincident an amount greater than aaf 

F ^ all of the profession can exhibit ; prove, better 

lan geometry in proved, that his patent medicine 

a cure ; tie the tongues of the professora by po- 

t demonstration of that; throw deimnce in' 

leir teeth, and, single handed, cover all the ocepluH' 

lous dreamers and supposers with the derision of 

the public; and then, aided by the public, compel" 

all the learned professors of acephalous medicine to 

obey the commands of some hawker of sealing-wax,' 

or vender of cloth ? Now tliat right reason is at-" 

tainable, who is the medical man, or which is the' 

medical corporation, will give the guarantee ? 

S69. But, should showing the methods of de-' 

■lonatniting medical knowledge, before the lapce of 

ich time, produce any change in practice, or any 
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si|ich evQ^tsj still some professors of ;^cep)ialoua 
pxedicine^ oli^liking the trouble of thinking^ ^ea^Uy 
comfort ijiemselves with the expectation that what-, 
eyer the introduction right xeasoniug may ult^- 
mat^y. effect^ it will have no operation yet. ^^ Scienr 
tial medicine jnay he truCi but like phrenology, it 
will be mapy years before any notice is given to it, 
CSircuipstancefi will never require me to learn it; 
the oldmence will last my time;" are the senti- 
ments with which many console themselves. And 
by the egression of such sentiments excellently 
well do they prophesy, if they prophesy aright* 
But the science of phrenology was, to the day of 
its .discovery, unsought for and imwished for, and 
when first .propounded seemed at the best but ,aa 
isolated curiosity, or petty bauble, having (except 
to extr^avaga^t conceptions) no application to utility* 
It w^ a science which men must attain and well 
master before t^ey could perceive its use; a science 
which, from its infancy, advanced (as all mixed 
sciences hitherto have) begging for its existence; 
dependent Sov, diffusion ojgi solely the reluctant asir 
sent of mankind, and living by their approbation. 
Bu^ the reasonings of sciential medicine are what 
every thinking man has felt the want of, what pUIo^ 
sophy has ever -Sjeen the value of. And, hardly daring 
to hope that humanity could attain it, philosophy ha^ 
still ardently .desijced and diligently searched age 
after age for what i^ now in outline offered you. 
Had phrenology, instead of asking men's assent, 
advanced with its evidence in the form of demon- 
stration (whether convincing or not) j had the science 
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BiDwit how to stleiice ; it had soon swept into ol^ 

rity and derision all its drivelling opposeiK 

F^l^d tjcleuti&l medicine solicits the assent of l4 

I dnan, it be^ for no man's approbation ; let 

liaibtain conviction as they can: but the attitn^lff 

cientinl medicine is the attitude of offence, its 

juage is the laugiiuge of defiance — it solicits irf^ 

ibing, but offers you, Mr. Iiuliiidual, a tw(tf<^ 

f Opportunity of showijig yourself a fool, by eitiuA 

.Waentiui^ to what is not pro\-ed, or dissenting friMi 

( ^lirhat is : it bids you either produce your refatatldk 

r hold your peace. Sciential medicine gives ylA 

ave to eneak aivay, and tell your drivelling8 mi 

P^bur drcEiins, but the science comuiunds yoa<4o M 

T Amib in its presence.* And the doctrines of sciea| 

^til medicine ai'e not the narrow technic^ties if 

]Ui individual science, they are the essence of g«<ll' 

■metrj-, and tax geometers with false reasoningti 

ihey are the principles of logic, and hi)ld logiciMlf 

Sn derision ; they ave the flrMt principles of- eraf^ 

I '^ence, the methods of addiuf^ up any quantJtf-^l. 

['■fiatast the foundation and the means of certt)at| 



It is in stating arguments as in making: proAttitH.m. 

[ .Jpaa vill often Etate what he dnre not write and*V9' „ 
ftame to; wherefore "in the presence of sdeDtial intt^ 
cine " is In writing', in argutaent, and in the pi'csetice oE 
Ih^ public : the science, like {geometry, cannot be twitdJAc^ 
^d declines defending itself in a pcivale squabble, .iliniv 
. f. Because a person knows geometry and aritbaiatic,. 
.^oes not therefore kaow the urea, of every tield in Eu 
the data must be obtained and added up. By " audi 
ftiean cslimatcd : and adding additional data ii 
medicine often produces, aa in algebra, a less amount. 



to all human knowledge. The doctrines of Bcientiiil 
metlicine are right reasoning, and wherever ^ood 
judgment or right reaaQniug is requisite, th«« 
Bcieiitial medicine is required; and wherever right 
reBaoDin^^ is, there the doctrines of sciential medi- 
cine are. Sciential medicine ia part of every tiiinflf; 
the common affairs of life are unwittingly guided 
by it ; it mingles with merchandise, inflnences po- 
litics, and is part of every man's religion. And 
sciential medicine is mankind's sole decider, the 
only umpire between diverse judgments, presenfc- 
ing to every correct disputant the means of show- 
ing that he has the truth and the means of silencing 
ail opposition. It puts an end to controversy. It 
puts, too, the science of medicine fully within the 
cognizance of the ecientihc, and by so doing, sub- 
jects the doctor to the just scrutiny of every right- 
judging patient. And boldly do you elders pro- 
phesy when you aver that the coming of right rea- 
son, when presented to all, \vill visit you with no 
disturbing change ; and docile are your notions, and 
gently runs your blood, if, when publicly and 
tauntingly taxed with folly, your learning does not, 
in self-defence, scrutinize the pretensions of the 
Accusing science ; and to your acephalous science 
the scrutinized and developed truth is death. 
* 370. Escape from truth, if you are able ; coll it a 
bauble, and take care that no man require of you a 
knowledge of it; say sciential medicine is a straw 
(a straw that no man can shake !), and then notice 
whether the drowning are the only dying who are 
willing to catch at a straw. However unwilling you 
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I fjL(Lt!i' professors may be to look backwards tliroug)( 
I t[tith, and see all the labours of life uiLi(Urected£ 
l;q|}(l that all your past energies sought after follyj 
ft.||(>wever grievoutily you may feel tlie iiece^isity d{ 

■ tiegiiiniug your learning again; and lion'ever ill ov 
I ^liomely re-education may fit on your feelings} 

■ ■^^Hvevcr much you may shrink from the trouble q( 
^ Attaining the truth by the laborious accumulatiiigcf 

■ ffcideuce; still necessity and exhibited truth aq| 
1. Commanding, and there is no shrinking from da^.ji 
|: aiid it is your duty, the especial duty of your Uf% 
lifllp: investigate, to meditate on, and to decide to^ 
V'^pecting, every thing wliich presents itself in iii% 
migim, or ia the name, of medical trutli. It i^. Sa/f 
lining every chance, for scrutinizing eveiy reisoto 
ft.^omise of good, it is for leaving no stone a^ 
L^pJ^neil, that food, in fees, is given you. T^ynnJM 
V-witb moral eyes tlie sovereign tendered you, aod in 
^^youwill see a slice (small, but suflicient^ if ab| 
I nent, to produce a breach uf continuity) offered.yoi) 
I |br deciding whether sciential medicine is a bauble^ 
I ^en, without the lalwur of examination, withflUl 
I <^ectding, take the offered fee, purchase fogdiyjlti| 
I <jt— and put yourself on a moral level with the takf^ 
I -f^ wiiat is not his own, and the uttcrer of clip,pM 
■«GDin. " Tlie old science will last my time!" — ^"Tai 
■QlBuch trouble ! " He who shrinks from labour n'lfilf 
■Sfe is daily on his hands, may amongst his sifts of 
l,4|pussion soon discover murder. 

mi, S/l- Another assertion violently advanced againit 
■peientiul medicine is, that its reasonings are abstractf 
Ijind VC17 difficult to understiuid. The reply is shorW 
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Every truth rests on abstract reasoning (because on 
an universal)^ and is by abstract reasoning known ; 
and if yon^ Mr. Individual^ cannot understand that 
reasoning which is abstract, you have either entered 
Ae profession of medicine too soon, or you have been 
in it too long ; be you therefore quick in quitting 
it. Tour line of life was ill chosen ; it is not every 
mother's darling who is able to walk in the higher 
departments of science ; go — ^where no intellect is 
needed — go— change your trade ! 

272. Again, I am told that sciential medicine con-* 
sists of nothing but antique truisms ; — ^Admitted ; 
what is the inference ? Again, that it is contrary 
to all the doctrines of all the wisest men and best 
philosophers that ever lived; — ^Admitted; what is 
the inference ? That still it leaves us much to leam ;— 
Admitted ; what is the inference ? That the science 
as first advanced is full of contemptible boastings- 
tut ! tut ! ! since the invention of papyrus no book 
of science ever went forth with half such preten- 
sions as will these few pages ; — ^The (if you please, 
** contemptible " and " boasting ") pretensions are 
admitted ; what is the inference ? " Therefore the 
author is a " — Pause there ; if you have no other 
means of knowing what the author is than by his 
book, what the author is, is nothing to you;— ^ 
'* Therefore medicine is not asproveable as geometry^* 
is the inference you have to arrive at if you can. * 

273. Beside the objections I have mentioned, 

* Objections to« and arguments against, sciential medi« 
dne; thankfully received (cartage paid). 

M 2 
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nany will be founded on solely the verbal part of 
^e repreHentutions given. Meani^igs are geoe- 
jally so loosely and so vajfuely af&xed to words, 
mtd words ^even such as "or" and " not'") are 
lerefore ao ill-suited to convey accurate allusions 
t to^bc definite things they ought to refer and be 
gqnfined to ; and the necessity of having a discri- 
J ^lative knowledge of the thing referred to by a 
I word when it is first uatii, and of having a con- 
■t^nt remembrance of the reference which the word 
J ins, every time it is used, mil require from full 
I composition and tuition such a declnration, and,sucli 
1 ^fixing of meaning, and such a constant opportu- 
1 f4ty of recourse to the meaning affixed, as aQtbhig 
I ftpt ready access to u written record of uieanings 
[1 afford to those who enter on the study of th^ 
science. Supplying such a record will supersede 
tiie necessity of verbose and tedious repetitions, on^i 
alone remove many of those many objections whic^- 
have their origins in words. i 

2/4, Opportunities of stating and of explaiuiiiff. 
ayray other objections, of advancing and of laeetiDff^ 
other arguments against, and of asking and gmnCi 
iwll explanation of any verbal doubt or obacurily,; 
will be afforded by the discussions after each lec- 
ture. Sciential medicine's simplicity of decision' 
will, if observed, alone effectually prevcjit such dia-' 
cussions from assuming the form of idle wrangling^' 
but still further to guard against that and other 
evils of debate, and more effettually and peroiU' 
nently to secure the advantages which discussion 
rightly managed will afford, and that nothing 
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stated against sciential ihedicih6 hoi^eV^f M^H 
may escape attention, I shall feqWi'^ 'stateSiieirtii 
adverse to the doqtrines to be written, br by-Wie 
advahqer dictated, specifically worded for writihg^l 
w]l>iich statements, when written, will of coftirse Ve 
subject to alteration or restatement as often as ihi 
will of the advancer dictates; but the 'fir6t dtiatte- 
meiit and its alterations always appearing oh thi^ 
record, /Will declare and keep to the question,' antt 
by showing you and me the necessity of, will teitc'ti 
us both, accuracy of averment. Such statements 
will be divisible into the three classes of argumentii^ 
a^ainst^ objections to, and require dexplanations: 
And for the purpose of keeping in your steady rc^^ 
irijembrance that truth is the object sought aftefi 
that the mind as it is, is what doctrines ai*e ad- 
dressed to, and still more effectually to exdudfe 
that profitless wrangling which arises from mert 
argumentativedexterity, and to exclude the maj6ff 
part of the fooleries of systematic tegic, tjife dl^^ 
tussions will open under two (and drily ttvo) ^m- 
|)le laws. Nonfe hut believed stateiiifehtfe to bfeadi- 
Vanced, that is, only the moral truth tcf be 'stat^tf^ 
and the meaning of a word or sententef i^ cltHet 
the declared meaning of the user, 6i* (the ii^^s 
riieaning not beiihg declared) any believed id'ih 
meant.' * tVith^ these two laws I ilnd^rtkbe" to dfe'- 
ifend sciential medicine from youi* solldt^d att^cfe'^, 

• The observance of this second Taw, alone supersedies Atfd 
atnnihilates more or less than two-thirds of legic'r '■' 
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I smy terms on which you can defend geometry 
n my attacks. 
hl'27'5. It is easy for a propounder to state dioM 
btsideration points which to his methodiiof tlunb>- 
•Jftg are of moat importance, and to state and «i- 
fiite nr^imenta against his own doctrines ; -wiait 
points important to, and arguments suggested by, % 
Slid differently toned, would, perhaps, suddenly 
nfdund him. The discussions after lecture vSH 
Lffd nie opportunities of observing the woridng 
s different from my own, and will t^avi 
I full opportunities of stating those argomenl* 
[ainst, which are suggested by diverse methods of 
tiiiikiiig, I undertake to refute every at^uawnt 
singly or collectively can advance agaiast the 
Rential doctrines I teach (terms upon irtiich nil 
sacher of acephalous medicine can deliver a panw 
iph); and in replying to your arguments i^ainat 
Mnential medicine, I sliall first apply a refatntian 
1 each, and then show ynu die suggestions wioefa 
pre presented to my mind hy the atatement o( 
r argument, and the trains of thouglit by whid 
ibtained the refutation. Hoping by these meant, 
Wed by a few observations on saiential medicine'e 
Wistruction of arguments, to teach you the menbd 
deration of siijiporting and refuting — the art 'of 
mest argument — knowledge, occasions for whioh 
every scientific cuuimunicatioii, and Uie 
iDt of which is one chief cause why the solemn 
s of accumulated professors of acephahnia 
Kdicine ever dwindle into proiitleBa and emptf. 
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twiddle twaddle. ThuB the discussions will afford 
you (by principles for the able and by-rules for the 
feeble) a guide in every argument^ show you the 
general laws of argument^ give you full opportu- 
nities of applying, and of fully investigating, the 
doctrines of sciential medicine, and fully develop 
their irrefutability. 

276. And for the purpose of showing the ready 
application which the doctrines of sciential medicine 
admit of, to exhibit them as a guide in study, to 
show how easily they analyze evidence, and how 
soon they sum up, and to show you (with all the 
formalities and requisites of demonstration if you 
please) that my heavy accusations against the sci- 
ence you have hitherto studied are well founded and 
just, but especially to lower those dreaming autho- 
rities which' are now high in your adoration, I 
shall request you to name any author of a system in 
medicine who is now high in your estimation ; and 
when named, I shall apply the principles and doc- 
trines of sciential medicine to the doctrines he has 
advanced, show the evidence necessary to inference, 
analyze the evidence, show its summing up, and 
wherein de£kcient^ ^ppiy ^i^ reasonings to common 
things, and show their relations to the principles and 
doctrines of sound judgment; and show, so far as the 
details he has given ai^ the subjects he has treated 
of admit of the showing, that he, educated in ace-^ 
phalou« medicine, is ignorant of all the right prin- 
ciples and doctrines essential to a right and reiil 
knowledge of medicineT^that acephalous medicine 
is thoroughly acephalous. 
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5^7- J" adverting to the established doctrines of 
dicine, and iu examining tiie common aceplialoua 
methods of reasoning, I shall direct yonr esptcid 
attention to the errors of eepecially the great : be- 
cause exposing their absurdities tends to lower au- 
thority, and it teaches charity. It will teach us ho«' 
to acquit and forgive those actors of tliat -seeuliiig 
i;)iquitoiis priestcraft recorded in the historj^^ of pa-' 
gal theology — seeing tbat the Rontisli Church, 1^ 
the days of her deepest degradation, was nut more 
aptriiy from the riglit path ! was not more alot^ 
from tlie truth ! than are the nieinbei's of the vde- 
dical profession at this moment ; and by knowiA^ 
how earnestly they search after truth, and by th^ 
known libersdity of feeling, we know tliat it h itf 
very gimplicity they eiT; — in a simplicity niiicV, 
while it has abandoned them to become " as godfe 
ill their own imaginations, it is yet so amiable t^ar 
by it they have escaped from the other portioairf 
the twice-told curse ; by their amiable simpGdt]^ 
they {iu their own department) have escaped tile* 
curse of " knowing good from evil. " i ■ >4 

■ 278. And for the purpose of showing, beytilla* 
what the discussions after lecture will show, tbi* fii^' 
cility with which the doctrines of sciential medlJ* 
cine remove alf diversity of judgment, I shall apti* 
plj- them to the decision of any medical controve^ir^ 
you mention, or to any part of any controversy Jotf* 
point out; always submitting the applicability, 'ait 
the truth, of tlie doctrines to your full iuvWtSJ'^ 
g^tion. '' 

279, And for the purpose of affording you an op^' 
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-j^j^tumSj Cif cjoHe^x^ in atUlitioii to yoiir op{X)r- 
tu^tiesof composing) arguments agamst the 4oc^ 
txmf^s.of Bci^itial loedicine, and for the purpose 'of 
aflpprdjng those of my medical brethren who ^ ivitt 
refute sciential medicine in a moment,'' au oppoiv 
t;u];^ty of trying for a month, and for the purpose of 
shofrking the prejudices, and shaking a litUe the^ 
strong convictions of the scientific public, I shaU> 
when ameQded and enlarged, publish this prefatory: 
lecture. And though by so doing, I expect from the 
scientific correction in some minor points (and my - 
dqctri^ijOs of coincident are hardly correct if I do not 
receive it), yet so far as the essential doctrines of 
^cientiajl medicine and the professors of acephalous 
medicine are concerned, I laugh in anticipation of • 
their blimdering attempts to refute them, I laugh at 
their cowardly constructed and confidently con- 
cluded half arguments against. 
. 280, The Aoyal College of Surgeons have nicely 
and astronomically measured the length of the 
science of surgery, declaring it to be three hundred > 
hours long, and requiring each pupil in their ace- -^ 
phalo>is science to listen twice over to that length of 
oration 3 hence their teachers in acephalous medicine ' 
are. compelk4.by regulations to give the required j 
number and measure of lectures— ^to the few grains o£'> 
truth they give which, are. worth picking up, they ^ 
are compelled to add. a great quantity of chaff for the . 
purpose of making up the required number of chal'-' ' 
drons} and hence the members of the profession" 
are becoming habituated to measure learning by^. 
leog^l}i,,afl4. expect ,to, be taught by a kgion of le©- 

M 5 
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ftea, but (ample time for discussion being allowed 

Ke dodrrines I teach will be tanglit in a few. 

' 281. Though intellect is not necessary to the pnuy 

["'Bcc of acephalous medicine — though attention to thf 

^ht methods of reasoning is not reqaired from 

; from whom a Itnowledgc of your ocephRloia 

Kence is required, yet to any person CRtitled to 

Kid requesting^ it I shall give a certificate of attend- 

1 these lectures ; and to any person who, ia 

Iditton to attending the lectures, understands the 

Ibctrines, I shall, if required, give a certificate tfad 

t knows how to reason rightly — how to discriiui- 

[tfcfete one disease from another — how to know the 

Muses and the best treatments of diseases— -howto 

fethignish true from false doctrines, and howcon- 

fntly to increase and accumulate knowledge ky 

fedy and observation ; and to preserve a broad dtB^ 

Knction hetvreen the two sciences, and that li»e pitf- 

Ibsaors of acephalous medicine may have no parti- 

in what they are so anxious to disclaim, I 

lall certify that it is only from these lectures thftt 

Inch knowledge can be obtained. 

'' 282, There is in the mind of the public a pttr* 

;nd persuasion — a conviction half formed and half 

rnlied to pieces— that the voluminous science of 

hfepbalous medicine rests upon some foundation. 

e scienUfic public now and then read a treatise on 

liedictne, and they see assertion folio«-ing aeaertian, 

i of assertions a full Bysteni is made, and they BBp» 

e that each of these assertions rests on some ac-' 

fmnlation of unproduced evidence, that the whole 

sj-stem is founded on some great ftnindatieii} 
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some foundation great ae all the records of medicine^ 
and too great to be accumulated by any one system 
writer, or by the steam-power of any one printing 
machine, and assuming its existence and not know- 
ing exactly where to find it, the scientific public 
search no further. But that professor of acephalous 
medicine who has investigated his. especial depart- 
ment knows where the foundation of his science is 
found 5 he knows well that the great foundation of 
acephalous medicine is with that other great thing-^ 
is with the elephant which the earth rests upon. Or, 
shall I call you professors of acephalous medicine 
by the name which you so fondly and frequently 
give to yourselves— ^^ Imitators of Nature;" the 
name is just, for as Nature has suspended her world, 
so have you hung your system — on nothing : excel- 
lent " Imitators of Nature ! " Your science has no 
foundation. * Let them, the juniors of acephalous 

* Acephalous medicine is not founded on fact, for its 
professors never were able to infer doctrine (knowledge of 
the future) from fact. It is curious to observe with what in- 
credulous astonishment the medical mind looks at, and de- 
rides, the absurdities of antiquity, while itself is wholly ab- 
sorbed in exactly the same absurdities. Imagination says 
that the alchemists of old filled their laboratories full of na- 
ture's materials (facts), that their bouses were stored with, 
and that they had warehouses full of, the diverse materials 
of nature (thousands of facts), and that they ever exultingly 
exhibited their magnificent accumulations ; and when asked 
•* And what is the use of all tbisf *' they immediately re- 
plied, '* Perceive you not that there is gold in these mate- 
rials, and that 1 have only to get it out ! " And they blindly 
laboured through their lives, and from all their materials never 
■obtained one atom of what they sought for. So amongst the 
professors of acephalous medicine there are in this modern 
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medicine, read the accumulated assertions of which 
their Koience is eonipose<l ; uiid let them (ever fond 
of ekinmiing tlie surface) suppose, while reading, thati 
they are skimming the cream which rises from thfl 
depth of tlie science ; but let them search de«per,and 
they will find that their cream is chiefly the seuin 
on the surface of folly ; let them imagine the aseeiM 
tions they meet with in books are the collected aiti 
carefully concocted honey abstracted from mymdi 
of flowers, but they will find, if they analyze, thut 
ilre doctrines they swallow are mostly the slaver of 
Eiifiithorijhip, the spimie emitted by the mind diseased^ 

toy, men whose lieaih are filled wiih Tnets (the diverse mate- 
Tals of nature), whose libraries and houses are stored wifli 
I, warehonaeB full of the muttHudil- 



, diverse, 
(arehouaes they call 



e materialB of nature (wh^k 



'), and such men exuLtiojrlT 

libit their magnifieent accumulations: and wfien takes 

■And what is theuseofr.il this)"' ibey immediately niiBWt*^ 

B]fy Perceive yau not that there is useful knowledge in thaw 

^jngs, and that we have only to g^t it out ! " But they 

indlylabour through their lives, and from all thcirmutema- 

Ibhats they never elicit one particle of the needful li 

~|4ge of the future ; or, by the alembic of their brains thff . 

^ain rtioiii as much useful knowledge from their facla.M 

e alchemists, of old with their crucibles did gold from tlidf 

ielerials, Mark that man Mhose head is fall of ir '"' 

isatomy ; or who when he hearf one case fonhwiih tells* 

^^n of the same sort, and draws no inference— oblaint^iy) 

^nuwledge of the future from any thing : put a mark upoB 

Jfnai — for with all his stores of moterials, he (tlje " matui^ 

I scHact man ") is idiot alehemy's blindest devotee. The f)ftl>. 

I fj^ion is now full of alchemists : alchemy is in high fosU^ 

I I'DOW. But till knowledge of the future is founded on il,* 

V rS«, wlietlier in a head or a bottle, is part of the refiin 

t9( science. " Knowledge of fact is of no use." — Joibc^ 
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a morbid secretion, in which there is certainly m\icb 
of strong poison, for parts of it taken (not neutral-r 
ized by self-contradictions) stultify the student and 
hill the patient. 

283. It is because there is no reason, because 
there is no intellect in acephalous medicine, that 
the youth who enters the profession under tlie 
ardour of hope and ambition, conquering the dif* 
Acuities which beset his ingress to the science, 
and delighted with the daily addition and newness 
of knowledge, soon masters the rudiments, and pro- 
ceeding a step further, meets with manifest incon* 
sistencies and glaring contradictions, finds himself 
puzzled; and taught to respect authority, bid to bow 
to names, believing it presumption to think for him^ 
self, laments that to his young and diffident per- 
ceptions, authorities which he has been ever taught 
to respect, never daring to question, contradict one 
another ; and names Vhich he has been ever taught 
to bow to, are opposed to one another — ^he is puzzled 
and astonished at such an unexpected occurrence in 
science, attributes the discrepancies which study 
presents to his perceptions to his own want of dis- 
cernment and dulness of intellect; he proceeds in hjs 
studies, hoping that further knowledge will unravel 
the difficulties ; discrepancies and contradictions 
multiply ; he still proceeds, confusion thickens at 
every step; every searching finds dissatisfaction: 
till hope of mastering the science flies, ambition 
turns to apathy, and despondency paralyses exer- 
tion, till the progress of time brings him a new, an 
hospital era in his education ; then unable, by study, 
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kiiBelf to discover the truth, deluded by pompooi 
ipearances, and being fiipe to face with eminent 
—in the presence of authorities to whoin 'tis At 
I'Svirtue of tliousands to sut-ciimb, tlie fashion of hu* 
31-ahip, and liia inculcated duty to cringe 
, he attaches himself to some set of teat^fiv, 
(alloWB with wonder their complacent dictattefl, 
Btens ignorantly iiwe-struck to the words of hik 
B4tt'&cleG — and never daring to question what he fc 
k4rid to believe, abandons his birthright <rf reason, 
■changes the daring intellect of the boy to the ace- 
phalous and cringing mental subserviency of the fiilt 
groTvn slave, and thus thoroughly changed, haDntsui 
hospital till the day — the great day — of "gmogiip'' 
is arrived, when well-elected examiners reijuest hm 
to repeat unto them some parts of tlie lessoiiE whick 
some parts of themselves have repeated to him; and 
having ascertained that bis memory is good^ tint 
by rote he repents the lessons which were, findiw- 
members some facts which for ever are gone, ^ey, 
without reason, or reason in liini, aver he ia iiblfc 
to manage what comes, and to do as he liote^ 
and while recollection is the sole part of mind heiB 
able to use, they bid him, by rightly inferring 
apply things fit for things past to things in tjife 
future. With a memory well stored with ei-raf 
school cure, and with knowledge of all tliat ia tii^ 
by assertion, he enters the practice of medicine-» 
sees diseases iu forms he never bad heard of, but 
for every ten cases he has fidl forty treatments, but 
which sort of caee requires which sort of treatmeot 
is not by his memory taught ; so he searclics his 
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notes of lectarea (memoranda made at school), aod 
while he searches finds that patients die, and me- 
dicmes act in opposition to all the laws and doc- 
trines he has learnt ; he turns to search farther the 
records of his science, and finds them all confusion, 
a wilderness of nothing but vague generalities, in 
the form of useless and irrelative dogmas ; and while 
under the anxiety of saving a life, and while search- 
ing for an individual and applicable ti*uth, he learns, 
if any thing can teach him, how much he has been 
deluded with the thorough emptiness of that seem- 
ing universal knowledge which great authorities, 
celebrated schools, and shallow unsifted pretenders, 
have palmed upon him for science, and in agony of 
soul he curses every doctrine which is separate 
from the evidence and the proof it rests upon. Or, 
not taught to see the delusion he is under, he does 
as most of his medical brethren do ; he no longer 
appeals to universal experience, — ^the wisdom of 
ages is to him of no use : imable to give to another 
his seemings, he allows not another to fix know- 
ledge on him ; despising all truths which ages have 
known, he is taught by the narrow experience of 
self; and no longer searching for definite doctrines, 
he studies the science of extending his practice, he 
pleases his patients, and full well remembers the 
greater events bt their lives and their deaths; he 
-sees and thinks not ~and he then is become a tho- 
rough, abandoned, pure practical man ; and so he 
remains, till mingling, as in dreams, the words of 
past years which had slipped from the mind with 
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i thiuge of to-day which are pressed on the fee^. 
jge, nnd influenced moeit by what makes humB;, 
ipressioii, he dreaming ur waking concocts hiq 
jfin doctrines, and bids iiatients get well, while it[ 
ends giving the nieaus and the medicine wludil 
shave died taking, or " hopes" they wHlniA 
E in the treatment wliich he (" ray experience ''Jr 
P^4|^ seen eome patients live through. And in' Eidtl 
Lf^ffldiogs and hupiiigs he gives (bow consolinfr l)t 
li^tbe pith of his brains. Or, not bigoted aoleljn 
to the narrow circle of his own individnsl ei^x^j 
rience, thinking that now and anon some hint may 
be had, or some lesson he learnt from another^ he 
joins by permission some of his associated brethren^, 
some society for the promotion of medical acicuce^ 
where — intellect never entering — idolizers of seW' 
and worshippers of one another meet — and wHL 
true fraternity of feeling, Udk of things which tqwh 
■were, seek after seemings, swallow opinions, feei"* 
upon garbage — and feeding to fulness fatten 8^f4J 
satisfivetiun, — und think that contentment si^, pmr^u 

ehiised is truth. irr* 

284. Honey is best tasted when t-oncrete, foHlrf 
best seen when concentrate, and individual inabilltiei^ 
are best estimated by observing that many of tJionll 
amount to nothing, And it is by observing lli^' 
proceedings of medical societies — it is by observing,! 
that the inabilities of professors, when accumulatedfU, 
amount to iinpoteiicy, that the acephalous iiatai*^', 
of the science they study is best appreciated. Whefll 
~ ' i; away ,tfiB i |o|ly -of n 
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fdct^ he left us nnder the equally gi*eat dekision of 
fact wkboui reasoning ; and the professors of ace^ 
phalotts medicine unable to reason, without ih^ 
poirev of inferring, and not knowing that only thi^t 
knowledge -which applies to the future is useful^' 
meet in medical societies, and in solemn conclave 
talk solely. of things which are past, found drivel-' 
ling questions on by-gone facts, — egotistically cofti-i- 
mimicate their seemings, — all busily intent on 
mutually vomiting and swallowing one another's* 
opinions.* ^ And so utterly impotent is the accu*' 



* To the juniors of the profession. He who in a scientific 
di^scussion says, that some rain falls on the earth, that it' 
flows into a cranny, then runs first north and then north- 
es^t, and flows into a puddle of such a size and such « 
shape, communicates a fact. But unless the fact has some^. 
relation ^o the subject under discussion, and unless the nar- 
rator caii show Its relation, by connecting it to the ^ubjeti' 
by some legitimate inference, the communication of it is Ml' 
empty impertinence. That a person thinks so and so, or ■ 
that he has such an opinion, is a fact : and he who in a sci- 
entific discussion tells what particular part of his mind som^' 
evidence strikes upon, and through what particular and tori-' 
tuous sinuses of his intellects his disjointed andr isolatjed 
ideas ooze, communicates a fact : but unless he can show 
what relation his opinion has to the truth, or can connect'' 
that fact to the subject under discussion by some legitimat*'- 
inference, the communication of it is empty impertinenQ^^^; 
'* What relation has your opinion to the truth ? " " Wh^t 
is the inference from the fact that you are of opinion that * 
itJM so?" " Therefore, the probability is that it is nbt so,^ '' 
is the inference of Locke in lik^ instjancea. An opinion is ft. 
mental affection obtained by one m.ental method of summing 
up ; the visions of dreams are mental affections obtained by 
another mental process, and a truth is a mental affectkm'^ 



hliited intellect of the educated in acephalmiAt 
ifedicinc, that profesaora of the science meet, nA 
f Ifeitlier by premeditation nor by anyaccidental otKmi^ 
I Itoes any useful knowledge, session after sessfori't 
f ' Wcape from any one of them. So utterly impotMft 
r We their reasoning powers, that even the verbal s^ 
f IbT mental inferenct — the word "therefore" — nerii 
I ftfcCiirs in their proceedings ; that or any Othet dgfc 
P W inference is the " so be it," the " amen," wiiiA 
I Tvei- sticks ominously in the throat of medical prtlt 
[ Tresors, — they cannot utter it ; or, in the prtJCe^ 
Llfags of medical societies, there are about as mSrfJ 
M wessions as there are inferences, that is, counth^ 
E|Vbth the right (?) and the wrong, there appeart from 
^%eir accumulated strength about one inference ii 
Yet the members of such societies are irdl 
isfied, because they are thoroughly well dehidc^i 
r wey busy themselres with fact, and then sapi^ilft 

tained by another mental method of summing^ 

a truth and an opinion there is aj much 

Htereity as there is between a ^od and a grub ; and thoik 

a tendency in all men (as if it was the nature of litngaasl/f 

^\-B the best names to their own things ; and whw a m!~ 

. Jitjs "my opinion," (though he may mean "my walfil 

fifeeam"), he never means " my proof : " and when ymi, ■* 

ttimating men, hear a man talk, in his own liepartnteB^i 

eems" lo him, or of iiis "opinion." instead _ 

"the proof" and "' tlrt truth;" or say, "' 1 thitik," instMfe 

" the truth ia," put a mark upon that man, and tievtf 

in givB any attention to his talk ; he is no man of "^ 

rtific truth ; he ia no rational investigator of the exti 

things of nature ; he is a mere dabbler in the p( 
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tlxey have obtained useful knowledge 5 they look 
into the past, and are confident they are at the 
truth; but, ^^like monkeys at alookmg-glass/' they 
never catch hold of it, and near as it seems, they 
never can.* And there are now in the metropolis of 
Britain medical societies who when you ask them 
their age point to their archives and talk of cen- 
turies, and yet from the hour of their institution 
to the present moment, all the useful knowledge' 
they have obtained may find record ample enough 
on the head of a shilling, and permanent enough 
on the tail of a tadpole. Such is acephalous medi*- 
cine, and such are its professors ; things fitly made, 
and by many of the scientific fitly used for laughing^ 
stocks ; and persons who are becoming, and I vnSL 
bear my testimony ^^ justly becoming, '^ a proverb 
to the people— persons who liberally labour for the 
public good, and for their blindness amply reap 
derision. 

285. It Is under these circumstances, pitiful as 
they are, that the much-needed doctrines of sciea- 
tial medicine are offered you; doctrines which, 
when understood, beautifully simplify all funda- 
mental truths, show what the essence of all proof 
is, clearly explain and fully remove all those diffi- 
culties which for ages have foiled all the efforts of 

* I advise the medical societies 'of the metropolis (the 
inedico-chirargical especially)-^ to publish all their facts; and 
as no useful knowledge — no useful *• living" truths— ever 
came out of their past inert facts, as a soitable title to them, 
or motto, I recommend these two words — " Addled Eggs,** 
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I Mito«6l^T, tant that by means Hibra ainiflle tiiAJI 
fcwe four plain rules of arithmetic— ^ so veryAiupltf 
■!|ttlt>t (verbiage apart) anv very child c&n understand 
■ tti'sm ; nay, doctrines which every child b^ natiine 
■Jkaovt's. Converse with those whose intellectB nd 
I 0hcntifln has yet disordered— Mith those w^wwi i 
I iHiiiids no fatlier has yet perverted ; mark how th^ 
I tftneon— notice their decisions — to learn the g**dl 
r'AMnttal doctrine of sciential medicine go to wif 
I fKceptors, little children ; and they will teai^Ii yotfj 
I It'JB Written on the tongue of every babe — the nundj 
i *5r nature, is the essence of sciential mecHniie. Y«l 
l^s knowledge of children is able to correct thii 
bwiborate works of the learned, not merely line aftrf 
PBihe, nor paragraph after paragraph, but chtipt^ 
I ttft«r chapter, and book after book ; and this childidl 
V^ieasoniug is strong enough to scatter the ^roude^ 
I ^lilosopliy of the age. This childish reasoii»i^ 
I though yet in the infancy of its application^ is abWi 
I ^ its denioustratiouH, to grasp every tri)di^-aw3 
I -luaghty enough to build up one universal ■aeienoi'j 
I iS' comparison to the future perfection of ivblc]^ 
I -idolized geometry, the god of my youth, is lat (Ai ' 
L '.^ggar standing with one foot on postulates nil*l 
I -another on axioms, with lameness in one l^gaiil 
I ^ttenness in the other, leaning for support ngatnlft. 
I pegging definitions, without any power to touch, ok 
I to sec. Or to perceive, any thing external to llHi 
I .SMperficies of his own body — an abstract useleBS fflff 
I .Winiing absurdity. White sciential medidn* (Itt 
I toente which first taught man hbw to proi-ei'aM 
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vrfeen ^bowUig: hiai how!<tP^ prove ^oa^ truth/>.t«wgfc^ 
him . l3kO V: to prove ev^qr- tirutjh--^for naef ulneM't and 
^^te^l^ct the, first sciemre iqb th^ wprl4) hasr d©eK 
tf inea which are applicable to every part, of evecj?? 
scieuce^ : giving to every individual medical- prorj 
fessor the power of reasoning, and of deciding i<)^ 
liim^elty or the power of appealing to the truth 
itself, that he need. no. longer go sneaking about 
the by-places of science to find some goldea 
calf to bow; to. And sciential medicine gives^ 
where the means of knowledge are ample and 
w:ell managed, to associated professors, the poweif 
of declaring the fully devek^ed and demonstrated 
truth,-^the power of dictating to the world. And 
the doctciaes of sciential medicine are offered to 
take away those blundering, beggarly, and contempt 
tible confusions of the acephalous science, which 
justly subject professors to the general derision of 
mankind; to teach the professors of acephalous 
medicine (and by dissemination to teach the public 
too) that sciential medicine is their master ; to tak^ 
from the elders the vested right of reasoning wrongs 
to put the rising before the risen generation, tO 
teach the summing-up of evidence, to teach the 
systemiatizing of truths, and to show how the accu.- 
mulated knowledge of ages may be turned in a 
focus on any individual patient : and^ by showing 
the right methods of reasoning, to teach the right 
manners of feeling, that the professors of medicine 
may both save lives and be, as they ought to be^ the 
advisers and guides of sopiety :*rrto teach th/^ just 



esUmalJon of things, to give tiie power of discri- 
mination, to brand error, to put a seal on the fore- 
head of truth, and to introduce certunty to all 
human knowledge. 
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